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PllEFATORY NOTE. 


A WEiTEii on Drycltni in imjHHniJly bound to aeknowl* 
tHtiJti Ids indidii<MlrH‘HH to bin prodoroaHorn^ bc!fjut»o» «o fur 
m nmiUm of hct hw etnwmHHl^ that imkldmltwm mmt 
iiiH!i»wtri!y l)o ^rtiiiior thiin in ini)Ht othor Thorn m 

now littla chfinoa of frowh ’miorinat'ujn \wm^ «ditiuniHl about 
thn {Mint, unlf'HH it bt? in ii fiw Inttom hithorto iindtHOovnn.H! 
or witliliitld from publirntion. I bitvo, itmrnforn, to iii> 
knowlinigo fiiy dobt to Jolnwoin Muloiio, Hcott, Mitford, 
Bidh t lirisiit*, tlm Eov. IL Hiit»|iiT, itml tim writer of im iir* 
tiido in tlio /iVniVtf? f«ir iHtH. Murray^H ‘‘(luhin 

to Ntnlliiuiiptont^birn low boon of munh urn! to mo in tho 
vi?iii« 1 tiiivo tniidi^ to ItrydoiiV birthpln<*«\ iind th«» mimur* 
ourt fitlmr {iliioofi iimooiiiloil witli !u« iiipiiinry in Idw imtivii 
ofiuniy. To Mr. J. rhtirlon i'ollltiH I own iliimk« for 
iHiintinn out to ino n I>rytlati bourne wliiidi, so ffur ita Im 
and I know* low -iwaptHl tlm imtioo of previous biogra- 
phers Mr, W. Noel Hiitnitbiiry, of iho EeeiiriH)flloi\ liw 
mtppliwl me wtifi mmw Vfiliiabio in format ion. My frtrticl 
Hr. Ettitiitlitl W. liiw iiol fiiily nmil llie ppiofahoaii 
i»f thi^ liiwife willi llto groiilrut riiri% Miggastiiiil iiiiifiy ihittgi 
of liiil hiiA iilmi kiiitlly iiilow*oil mo tlio nw of origi- 

nal i‘ililiiitw of tiiimy tain wwaiiti^mth^’ronlnry works* iio 
aliidtng itiiiil of the rare iiiiiiiplilata ngainit tint {w^t in 
n^ply III Ills satires 



yi PREFATORY NOTE. 

Except Scott’s excellent but costly and bulky edition, 
there is, to the disgrace of English booksellerH or book- 
bayers, no complete edition of Dryden. Tlie first issue of 
this in 1808 was reproduced in 1821 with no niiitoriid al- 
terations, but both are very expensive, especially the sih'- 
ond. A tolerably complete and not unsatisfactory Dryden 
may, however, bo got togetlier without much outlfiy by 
any one who waits till lie can pick up at the btntkshtips 
copies of Malone’s edition of the prom^ works, and of i \m* 
greve’s original edition (duodaeirno or bdio) of tlii^ plays. 
By adding to these Mr. Christie’s admiratde (fh»bc edition 
of the poems, very little, except the trimslatituis, will bo 
left out, and not too inucli obtaintn! in dujdieiito. IliiH, 
of course, deprives the.? reader of Heott’s life fiial notes, 
which arc very valuable. Tin? life, lumaiver, hiis biHUi re- 
printed, and is easily accessible. 

In the following pages a few passages friUti a eoumi «if 
lectures on *M)rydcn and Ids PeritMl,” tlelivwred by tiiw at 
the Royal Institution in the spring of 188 CI, liiivii 
incorporated. 
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D K Y D E N . 


BIFOEE THR KKBTO RATION. 

John Dhyokk wrh bom on tha CIth of An^wt, 16.11, fit 
tho Vioiimga of Alclwiiiklo All BaintR, botwacm ThrapHton 
loid ()nn«lIo. Lika other nmall Northnfnpt«nHhim villuKim, 
Altlwhikla In dividod into two pnriHlicm, All Biuntu ind Ht 
tho ehuraheH find purwmaga-honmtH being within 
bowf4jn»tof otlH*r, and aomo littiti aonfumon him arifien 
from thi?^ It liowc^var* bean ckmred up by ilia iridim- 
trioui^ rem^iirelum of varioim perHorm, find thera m now no 
doubt fibout tlia ffiat«. The lioimt in which tha pemt wiw 
iKirii (mid wliiah utill aidHta, though altarad to noma aitaiil 
iiit4iraElly) ladongad at tha tirna to hm grandla- 

ihar, tha llav. Hanry Ilakaring. Tha Hryiiarm itrid the 
Piakaringi ware both fmuilitm of aouia dlutiiirtioii In ilia 
aoiifitf , Riiil iHith of dacidad Ihiritan jiriiiciplan ; but tliay 
ware not, proparly «|iaiiking, naighbotiix Tha llrydani 
oriicitially aafiir^ froiii tha riaighlmurhoml of tha bcmlar, itiid 
a cartidn Jidiii 1 lrydafi» iibout tha itiifldla of ilia iixteaiillt 
etiniiiry, ifiiirrtad tha liiitightar nnd hairt:'i« of Bir Jtilin 
Cii|i€i| tif tkimiii Aihby, in tha aoiiiily of Nortimiiiptuii* 
1 * 
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Erasmus, the son of tliia Jolin Dryden— thii mmm in 
as usual at the time in half-a-doztui ditTermt wii} .h, mt4 
there is no reason for Bupponing that tin* pt»ni invt*iilrtl 
the y, though before him it seems Ui have been liMunll y 
Driden — was created a baronet^ and his third mm, iilm» an 
Erasmus, was the poet’s father, Ik'fore tins KriisnitiH 
married Mary Pickering tlio fiunilies had iilri’ady hi’ini 
connected, but they lived on oppoHite shies tif the lanuitv, 
Canons Ashby being in the hilly distriet wliielt 
to the borders of Oxfordshire on the seiille-wenl, while 
Tichmarsh, the headquarters of the PiekeringH, llrs cm tln» 
extrorno east on high ground, overhmking tln^ llatH of 
Huntingdon. The poet’s father is deserihetl ns ** uf 1’irln 
marsh,” and Beeins to have usually resideil in tliat iirlg!ilit*ur«* 
hood. His property, liowaver, wliicli deHeriitleii to utir pnri, 
lay in the neighbourhood of Cimotm Ash!»y at lln? vitlngo 
of Blakealoy, which ia not, m the hiograpIjrrH jirrsintoiilly 
repeat after one another, ** near Tkdirimrsh,” but soino flir- 
ty miks distant to the stmiglitCMt flying rri»w. 
the connexion of the poet with tlio seat *4 Im fiiirofitors, 
and of his own property, appears to Imve liron vwy flight 
There is no positive ovitlance that he mm ever iil 
Ashby at all, and this is a pity. For the in 

the possession of his colkterat ileseettchitiis in the feiniile 
line — is a very delightful one, lot»king tike ii iiiiiiinUmi 
college quadrangle set down Ivy lint sitle of a riitiiitrj liiiio, 
with a background of park in wliiidi tlio door wiiinlor, ainl 
a fringe of fonnal ganhm, full of the lrirrimr:f,t of yi^w- 
trees. All this was there in Dryilenk youth, mid, 
over, the place was the scene of wiitie stirring Hir 

John Driden ww a staunch iiiitl til# hmmf 

lay obnoxious to the royiliit girriiioiia of nn 

the one side, and Banbury on the cither, Oti at ofie 
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occasion a great fight took place, the piirliainentarians bar- 
ricading themrtclvcH in the cdiurch of (Janorw Aatiby, with- 
in stone's tlirow of the Iiouhc, and defending it ant! its 
tower for sevenil hours before the royalists fiireed the 
place and carried them off prisoners. This was in .Ury- 
den's thirteenth year, and a boy of thirteeii would liiive 
rt'joiced not a little in such a sbite of things. 

But, as has been saiil, the actual asHoc4iitlon« of th,e jM>et 
lie elfitiwhere. They are all collected in the valley of the 
Nene, and a well-girt man ean survey tlio whole in ii day's 
walk. It is remarkabh? tluit Dryilen's name* is (’onneeied 
witli fewer places than is the easii with almost any «jther 
English poet, ejceept, j>erliapH, Cow per. If we leave out of 
sight II few visits Ids father-in-law's seat at Charlton, in 
Wiltshire, and elsewhere, Ismdon and twenty miles of the 
Nene valley exhaust lint list of his residences. This vid- 
hiy is not an inappropriate for tin? poet wht> in his 

faults, m well as his merits, was perhaps the most English 
of all English writers. It is imt grand, or epie, or tf^igiciil ; 
but, on the other hand, it is sufHciently varied, frei^ from 
the monotony of the adjiment fium, and full of histt»riciil 
tinti imdiiteeiuriil metnorieH. The river in whirl* Dry den 
itc<|tured, beytmd donbt, that love of fishing which is Ids 
only triiit in tlie sporting way known to us, Is always pres- 
ent in liUig, slow reiwhes, thick with water pliinis. The 
reninnnts of the great wiiods which onct^ made 
tonsldre the rival of Nottingham liini IIiimp«»ldiv iir«’ chrfiif 
ill liiind, find hickily the ironstone workings which Iiiivti 
rtaauiily iiddi^d llie weidtli, iind iletnicted from the 
beniily of the eeniriil dislriet «»f lln^ county, Inw'ti iiol yr| 
liivfwlwl Drydeii's region. Tiidimiirsh and Akiwiiikle, ifw 
of Ids birth ami education, lie mi fijniii«ilr sitltm of 
ilim river, akiiit two ndlei from 'rhriipskiii. Aldwinkk k 
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sheltered and low, and loots across to the rising ground 
on the summit of which Ticlunarsh church rises, 
hard by with a huge cedar -tree on the rectory lawn, a 
cedar-tree certainly cooval with I)ry<hm, since it mm jdant^ 
ed two years before hb birth. A little la^yond Ahlwinkle, 
following the course of the river, is the sniiill eliureh of 
Piltou, where Erasmus Dryden and Mary Pickering were 
married on October 21, 1630. All these vtliiigtm are eitr* 
bowered in trees of all kinds, alms and «w|ieeially, 

and the river hanks slope in places with a {daimiiiit id»ru|ii- 
ness, giving good views of the magnificent w«>cmIs of Lit* 
ford, which, however, are new-comers, ccnripiinitlfely speak* 
ing. Another mile or two l>ayontl lllton liriiigm liia walk-* 
er to Oundle, which has soma triiditional aliiitii to the imnlit 
of teaching Dryden his earliest humiinities ; iititl llie mnie 
distance beyond Oundle is Cotteiitook, whert.^ a liiiuse, aiil! 
standing, but Stored, was the poetb favourite iiijiuirti in 
his later years. Long stretches of mtiwlowi leati llionro 
across the river into Huntingdonshitft, and lliere, jtwt ihi^rl 
of the great north road, lies the village of Clwiilortiiii, tlio 
residence, in the late days of thci aevont«iiilti re«tMr}% of 
Dryden’s favourite cousins, and froqutmlly hb own. All 
these places w intimately conncH^ted witli lii« iiioniory, 
and the last named is not more than twenty intlim fpim 
the first Between Cotteimtoek and Chtsli^rtoii, wlicmi lay 
the two homm of hb Mnsfolk which w© ktiow liiiit to 
have most frequented, lies, at il lay then, ilm griiii ami 
shapdess mound studded with aneicnl lliora-lwii, and 
looMng down upon the siknl None, which h all lt»l 
tmm of the castiie of Fothoringhay. Now, mm thi'iii, iJiit 
great lantern of ohuwh, wWi ite fiylng litittrriio^^ anti 
, tormented teaoei^, looks out o? » ^ va%. fhitti b nn 
that I know of to Folherinfliay in 
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works, and, indccKl, thore seeinH to liavc been a very natu- 
ral feeling among all BeiVtmttHUith century writers on tlm 
court wide that the ItiHH said about Mary Stuart tlie Imttcr. > 
Ft»thcri«ghay waits until Mr. Swinburnes nball complete tba 
trilogy begun in Vhaddard and continued in Ihthwdl^ for 
an English dramatie*. poet tread worthily in the atepa of 
MonUdireatien, of Vondel, and td Schiller, lint I>ryden 
must have passed it coni* tan tly ; when he was at (lotter* 
stock he must have had it alnumt imder Ida eyt*ii, and 
we know that lie was alwaya hrootling over fit historical 
subjects in English history fiir the higher |MHitry. Nor 
is it, 1 think, an unpartionidde conceit to note the domi- 
nance in tlie hiuints ol thin intcllectuiilly greatoit among 
the piirtimmH of the Stuarts, of the wame of the gnmt- 
est tragedy, save one, tlmt befell even that liouae of the 
furies. 

'I'here is e.xt‘eedingly littU'^ inft>rmati<»n obtainable a!K>ui 
Drytlen’s youth. The inscriptitm in Tichrimiwh i'lmreli, 
thi' wttrk of his cousin Mni, CVivd, iiti excellent person 
whose needle and pencil decorated half thi^ clnmdies amt 
half tilt’ maimrdiouHes in that part t»f the ctnintry, btiasta 
that he had Ins early talucaiitm in that village, while ihin- 
tlh% as has been said, ha» sona* traditioniil cliiitns to a aiiiii'- 
lar tiisiinciion. From the <late of his birth to !ii« entry 
fit Westiniiister Hchuol we have im positive tnformaiion 
whatever iiliout Idin, and even priH*im» tliili? of the lal^ 
ter is unknown, lie was a king’s s«di«diir, iind it seeimi 
lliat the reihmhliilde Bushy look pains with him— ibujbi* 
less in the well"kimw-|i llinlieiall mull lief'-* lifirl liked his 
vermi tniiisliilitsfis. From WeHiiiiin»H’r Im went to C’aiti* 
l»ri«Igi% wli*’re lie wii.» eiileri’d at Trinity on May IHlIi, 
lllfm, iiiiitririiliiieil on July Itlili, and on ilciola’r *Jtid mm 
eliictefl to II WesitiiinsbT twdioliirsliip. He mm lluui iitm> 
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teen, an instance, bo it observed, among jniinj, nf the cmh 
plete mistake of supposing that very eiirly enlraiieu irit<i 
the universities was the rule before our own diijs. Of 
Dryden’s Cambridge sojourn we know little tiinre lliaii nf 
his sojourn at Westminster. He was in troulilis tin July 
19th, 1652, when he was distaimimnwed and gitied fur n 
fortnight for diEobedionce and e.onltinnry. Hhailwell dnn 
^says that while at Cambridge he “ wnirrilmisly trintiieml 
a nobleman,’’ and was ‘‘rebuketl mx the heiitr* tlierefiir. 
But ShadwelPs uimupportiHl asm^rtions alHiiit I >rytlefi ari% 
unworthy of the slightest credence. He took Iiis degree 
in 1654, and though he gained no fellowshijn seeiiis lo 
have resided for ticarly mmm years »t the university. 
There hfis been a good deal of controversy itbonl tlie fttel* 
ings with which Drydeii regarded his itinm wtilrr. It 
certainly curious that, except a ftirinal ir know Itidgiinnii of 
having received Ins education from Trinity, there is to lie 
found in his works no kind of alleclionnle refi^n^neo In 
Cambridge, while there is to Im fotind an exlreiiiely nio 
kind reference to her in his vary biwt manner. In tine of 
his numerous prologues to the University of -dJie 

University of Cambrhlge seems have given him no 
casion of writing a prologue — r,iccur the fammis !iiie% 

“ Oxford to him a dearer name slmll tw 
Than Mi own mother imivemltji 
Tbehoi did hk groen nnknowitig ytiath 
He ohooiM Athens In hk riper 

It has been sought to diminish the force of thk fury 
banded compliment to Cambridit^^ by f|tioiifig a iitifwe nf 
Dryden’g conceming the ** gross flattery tlial tiiiiveriitlw 
will endure.” But I am indin^l to think tliil imiit tiiii* 
versity men will agree with me that thifi is prutmlily « 
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unique instance of a Tnernber of the one university goin^ 
out of Inis way to Hatter the otlier at the expenae of his 
own, Dryclen wm <uie of tlie most nt*eornpIiah(Hl flatter- 
t‘r.H that t*ver lived, atu! e.ertainly hatl no iuhhI Have of do- 
liherate choice to renort to the vulgar expiniicnt of insult- 
ing one ju^rson or laniy hy way of praising another. What 
his (*auHe of dlHsatisfacticui wiis it is inip(»Hsihle to say, htit 
flit* trivia! occurrence alreatly mentioned ec‘rtainly will tmt 
iit'tanint for it. 

If, !iowi»ver, during tlume years wo liave Utile testimo- 
ny about Dryden, wt* havt^ three* dotauneniH from his own 
hand wliieh are of im» little inicTc^st. Although l>ryden 
wan one of the most lati*- writ tag <d Englisli jioots, lie had 
got inii> print heft»re ht* h*ft Wentmirwier, A proinimng 
pupil of that selrntd, Lttrd Ilasiiiigs, had died of siitnIlqMix, 
and, ni:cortling t*» the fashitm of the Tune, a ittmhruit, m it 
woidtl havt^ hc'en <\alle<l in hVance, wim puhliHlied, ctintalning 
elegitcH !^y a very liirg*^ number tif nutluirM, niiigiug fr<»m 
WentiniuHter Ih^jh t<» tln^ alreiuly fnmmiH fiames of Waller 
ami Ih'iihain. Hoimovliiit later iin epintli* eomnieiittatury 
was eontrilnited In' Ihyden to n volunn* of religious verse 
hy liis friend .hdin Ht*chleHi|on. I^ater still, ami pr«d»ahly 
after 1 h^ Imd taloui his ilegree, he* wrtd.f* a lidter to his 
eousin, Ilr*rior Ihmlen, tiaiighter td the reigning l»iironet 
id (*am»ie4 Anliby, wliirti the young hwly liinl llie griiee 
til ke«*p. All llieHe juvenile |irfifliictloiis hiive lieeti very 
seviTi’ly As to file pofuns, tin* tiilesl %vriler on 

the Mulijis’t, a writer in tise /iVeiVie, wlmm I cef' 

tiiiidy «lo not iiiime otlierwiMi than pne 

noiineeii till’ «i|ie exeerill4t% lilid tin* other iiifelior to the 
juvenile |»r»»iitirii*»iis of tiiai iiiiHeiahle pnriie^li’r, Kirte 
Wliife, It lo lliiH reviewer that In^ybii luui ni ||ii» 

time iio eiir for versi% ii*i etuaiiiand td jiortie flieiioii, 
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no sense poetic taste.’^ As to tlio letter, mmi Hcotl 
describes i as “alternately coarse and ptHlantic.'’ I am 
in hopeless discord with those anthoriticH, both wlunu 
I respect. Certainly neither the elegy on Loni Ilaatiiigs, 
nor the complimentary poem to lloddesdcm, nor the 
to Honor Dridon, is a mastorpicH'e, lint all three show, 
as it seems to me, a considorablc literary fiicult}*, a remark- 
able feeling after poetic style, and above all tin* peeuliiir 
virtue which was to bo Dryden’a own. lliey are all mkU 
mated with conceits, and the oomadt wiw the reigning 
delicacy of the time. Now, if there is one thing timre 
characteristic and more honourably charaeterisiie of Dry- 
den than another, it is that he wiw empimlieiilly of Ida 
time. No one ever adopted int^re tluircnighly fiinl more 
unconsciously the motto as to ^^mriam mtetm m. He tried 
every fashion, and where the fasltion was cupiibh* of being 
brought Buh Bptek mtmiiiatm he never failed mi to bring it. 
Where it was not so capable lie never fatletl to fibiindon 
it and to substitute somotliing better. A mini of thin tem- 
perament (which it may be oliservotl is » mingling of the 
critical and the poetical tempemmente) is not likely to 
find his way early or to find it at all withont n good many 
preliminary wanderings. But the two poem« m severely 
condemned, though they are eartiiinly not good are 

beyond all doubt possessed of the deiniiiite cif goiitlium 
I doubt mysdf whether any on© can fitirly jtidgii Itmm 
who has not passed through a novitiatn of cmrefid study 
of the minor poets of his own day. By doing thin tine 
acquires a certain faculty of distingtiiahing, i» Tliliojihihs 
Gautier once put it in Ms own G§m, “the ilieep of Htigw 
from the goats of Scribe.” I do not hciitotii te> my that 
an intelligent reviewer in the year 1650 would have rtnk^- 
ed Dryden, though perhaps with some misgivingi, iiiiong 
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tha nliaap. Tlio faults are simply an exaggeration of the 
prevailhiig style, tlie rneritH are ditfennit. 

Ah for tile epistle to llonur Driden, Heott imist surely 
have been tliinkiiig of the evil eommellora wim vvinliad him 
to howclleriHe glorioim Jtdm, when he cidlod it 
There m notliing in it but tln^ <HitHpoken galliintry of an 
age whkh wan not afraid of Hpeaking out, and the prone 
style ia alr<*ady <d' no ineonHiderabh* tnerit. It should lie 
obstuaed, however, that a nnist uiiHiibHtantiai ronyineo hna 
been built up on this letter, ami that Mbs llonorb father, 
Hir Jtdin Dritltni, has had all sorta of anatheniHH lannehed 
at liiin, in the i^Hiksley Hall ntyk, b»r damming the e«mr«e 
of true li»ve, l'lu*re in im evidenee whatiwer to pri»ve thii 
erime against Hir tfolm. H is in tim nature of mankind 
ahmwt invariably tt» fall in love with ilH coumnsi anti-* 
fortunately aeeording to some physiologiHlH — by no ineana 
invariably tc* marry them, 'riiat Dry den Heriously iiHpimd 
to his etuminb hand ther«* m m» {mmf, and mine that her 
father reftminl to sanetion tln^ marrhige. On the eontrary, 
his files iieeune him <if biniig a ilreadfu! flirt, and iif mak- 
ing **ihe young hlunhing virgiim for him in a inimaT 
laneouH hut pr«*bidily harmlesH maniifT. All that \n ptmi- 
tively known iui the snbjret i» that Homir never inarried, 
that the eouMiiifi were on exeellent liums wnne hiilf-eeriliiry 
aftiT this fervent epintle, ami that Miss Oriileii m mid lo 
have treiwnred tln^ !**tl**r and niiown it xvith pride, wliirh w 
iiitieli more ris’omdlahle with the iileii of a liarnilew flirtii- 
lion ttiiin of II greiii passion tragirally enl short, 

Ai the lime of the writing of ildH epistle Hrydeii wiiji, 
indeed, tnil exaetly all eligible sniiiir. His father had jimt 
ilital-- d llfol a had left him twotJiirds of llie Hliikeiiiey 
with a reversion to the oilier lliird at lli** «leiilh of 

hit rtitillter. Tli« land extended to a einiiile of litiiidred 
II 
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acres or tbcreaboiita, and tho rent, whieh with tdiiiriiideriH* 
tic generosity Drydtm never inereaaed, rente went 

up in his time enormouHly, ainountctd to IIO/. « year. 1 >ry 
den’s two-thirds were estirnated by Malone at the end »»f 
the last century to be worth a!»out l'J04 inruiiie of tliat 
day, and this certainly erjuals nt leaHt toiiny. With 
this to fall back upon, and wiili tlie inilnenee of the ihr 
don and Pickering familioH, any luududor in thoHe davs 
might bo considered providetl witli pniMpivts; Imt exaeiing 
parents might consider the total inatleipiate to ih«’ nniumri 
of a wife and family. Sir John Dridfii is wid* llionirh a 
fanatical Puritan, to liave lieen ii iiiaii of im viiw ?4r»»iig 
intellect, and lie certainly did not ft^ither ito?4t. in iho 
way which was open to any defender of {hr liboriioH t»f 
the people. Sir fUlbert Piekerltig, who, in eMiiHri|ni itn* 
of tho intermarriagoH before alluded to, was di»u!*ly' thy* 
den’s cousin, was wiser in his gimerntion. He wits one of 
the few members of the I/ong Parlinuieiit w lm jitilieiondy 
attached themselves to the fortniioH t»f <Voifiifidl, nnd wim 
plentifully rewardial with fines, booty, jdaoi^H, mtd lioinntr-’^, 
by tho Protector. When l>ryden finally hdi Patuhrid^o^ 
in 1657, bo is said to have attacdied lutnmjf to this klm 
man. And at the end of the next year lit! wrote Id^ r^. 
markable Heroic Btanaw on CVomwidrii ileiiilt, Tlji*! 
poem must have at omai put oiit of doiiht liiti liiornry 
merits. There ^unally no Kngiish piirt limn living, 
except Milton and Cowley, who could jumfiihly tiiivr writ- 
ten it, and it was mifficdcmtly diffident fnini thif «tyiif ,*r 
either of those mnsttm Tiikiiig tho riuirHiiio 
which Davenant hful miidci the jn«'i sijirte with 

a bold opening, in whkdt tlin ^liiti'ty timrcli of llw vimi^ is 
not to be di^ised by all ihti frippery of oriiilitiiiii whirh 
loads it: 
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** And now HU time ; for tlioir oftleloiw 

Who woiikl ht‘foro liavo Iwnio him to thc3 »ky^ 

Like mi^Gv EomatiH, oro all riton worn piwt> 

Did lot Um mnni tho aacrtnl fly.'* 

Tlici wludc poem conUinB but tliirty - goveu of thm) 
HtaumH, Init it ib full of admirable liueB and thoughts. No 
d(»ul)t ther© are plenty of conceits m well, and Drydeu 
woultl tu^t have 1 kk!U Dryden if there had not hecu. Hut 
at the iifimc time tlie siugular justnesB which idways markcal 
his praisa» iw well m his blame, is as remarkable in tlm 
matb'r of the |)oem» as the force and vigour cjf the diction 
and vewificattoii are in its manner. To this day tm better 
euliigy f»f tlta Protec»tor lias been written^ and the poet 
with a remarkable dexterity muides, without directly de- 
nying, the mc^re awkward p<*intB in his IjcroV car«*er and 
character. C)tU3 thing wliieh munt strike all cnr(*ful readers 
f»f the poem is the entire idwtmce t»f any attack «»n lla^ 
niyalist party. Tti attmiipt, as Hliadwell and oilier libellers 
attinnjited a tpuirter <d a century later, to ci>n»true a fa* 
moiw coiiidct'— 

** He fought to end- t»ur fight lUg. nrid essiiyeil 
To stiomch the UIihm! hy hreitlhiiig ef the 

into an approval <d the exeeutiim f»f diaries I., is Di wrest 
the Bense of tlie original hopelessly ami unpiinloiiiibly. 
<*rort'iwiiira cotiihtcl. is eontrasDal with that fd those wdio 
“the cjiiiirre! loved, Imt dal the eause wlm “ tlrsi 

sfUiglit to the parties, then to A^c., i. with 

Essex, Mfiiirliester, and their likes; aiitl it neeil liimlly be 
wild lliiil. this ei,»nlrast was endi^i ymm befi»re lliere wits 
fifiy i|iieslloli of the king*s death. Iiidi'rii, to ii ritrrdiil 
render iifim^itdiiy* the lli'roic HlanfiiM read iiiiirli iiiore like 
III! e|||lM.ira|e lilielil|ii to hedge betweeii llie jiftflies itiMi 
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like an attempt to gain favour from tlu^ rotimlhoiulH !»y 
uncompromising advocacy of their cnim\ I'iu* nutlior in 
one of those “sticklers of the war’* that he himself de- 
scribes. 

It is possible that a certain hnlf-henrtedneHH may have 
been observed in Drydeti l)y tluwc* of hin eouhinV party. 
It is possible, too, that Sir Oilhert Piekering, like Thaek- 
Cray’s Mr. Scully, was a good deal int»re bent on making 
use of his young kinsman tlian tm rewiirtiing him in any 
permanent manner. At any rate, no kind of iirefermmjt 
fell to his lot, and the anarchy of tlm “ fooli.nli Phlneiheth 
soon made any such preferment extreincdy im|iro!iidile. 
Before long it would appear that Itryden had tlidinitely 
given up whatever posiiitm he hehl in Hir tiilhert Piek" 
ering’a household, and had lH»taken himm»!f to liierature, 
yTho fact of his so betaking himself idimmt implied iitilie 
renco to the royalist party. In the lah*r yeiirn nf tln^ C'oni 
monwealth, English Icttem Imd rallied to n eertain eictefii 
from the disarray into winch they were t!ir<iwti hy the 
^ivil war, but the centres of tlie rally hehnigiHl iilmuMl m- 
clusively to the royalist party, Miltori hiwl long furnworn 
pure literature, to devote himself to ofheiid dtitien w ith nn 
occasional personal polemic iw a rtdief. Marvell and 
Wither, the two other chief lights of thr» Piiritim party, 
could hardly be regarded by iiny one ns men of light and 
leading, despite tho really clmmiiiig lyricii whiidi Imtli of' 
them had produced. All the cdhiir gri.?iit lit«^riiry iiiitncs 
of the time were, without exception, on the side of tln^ 
exile. Hobbes was a royalist, thougli a somewliiii singular 
one; Cowley was a royalist; Ilerrick was a royitlifil, w> mm 
Denham; so wan, m far iii he wm iinything, tlie itiisliible 
Waller. Moreover, the most prucliciilly irlive of 

the day, the one man of lettew who coinbitictl ili« jimver 
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of literary effort witli the power of himself 

|>rodiu»ing literary work of merit, wan one of tlie staunchest 
of the king% friends. Hir Williiuti Diivenant, without any 
political concession, had sortuihow obtained leave from the 
republiciin government to reintroduce theatrical entertain- 
mtuits of a kind, and moderate royalists, like Evelyn, with 
an iniercHt in literature atul the arts and wuencas, were re- 
turning to their tomes and hn^king out for the good time 
c.omhig. That Dryticm, utuicr these cireurnHUnces, having 
at the time a nmeh more vivid interest in literature than 
in politics, and belonging as be did rather to the 1 Presby- 
terian fiuition, who wem everywhere returning to the rt>y- 
iilist political faith, than to llui Indepentlent repiibliciina, 
shmibTl>ecoine royalist in principle, was notlihig surprising. 
Those wlio reproncti him with the change (if cdinnge it 
was) forget tliat Im shared it with the immense miijtirity 
the nation. For tlu^ last half century the liit^rary cur- 
nuit has heen so imtindy on tln^ Furitan side that we are 
lirobahly in danger of doing at least as much injustice to 
the royaHsts as was at iine time done to tlieir o|iponont8. 
Chm thing in particnliir I hiive never scam fiitrly |nil as ac- 
counting for the ctunpletc royaliziition of nearly tlm whole 
pec»ple, ami it is a thing which bus a speciiil hearing on 
Ilrydem It has been said that his tmii|u*rament was 
specially and tixci'plionnlly KrigliHli. Now one of the most 
respeclmlile, if not the most purely rntioiml featurea of the 
English rliiiriieter, t« its obji*c,lion to wiiiiicm likaKlaliial 
for poliiiciil without form of law. It wiis this, Imi-’ 

yonil all *|ucHtion, that idieniited the English from James 
the Hecoiid ; it was this tlint in the heyiliiy of lliiniiverian 
power itiiide iliiuii turn ii cold shoulder on the Ihike of 
Chimlairlfttiil ; it was this which eiiltslcd ihiiiii almost m 
line iiiim ftgiuiwt the Fretieli ntvolutionisti ; it was ilit* 
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whicli brought about in our own days a [lolitk'al tiiovc- 

ment to which there is no need to refi‘r inon* piirtimilnr- 
ly. Now, it must he remembered that, either an the losing 
party or for other reasons, the royalists were in the great 
civil war almost free from the charge of reekless bltHitl* 
shedding. Their troops were disorderly, mul given to 
plunder, but not to cruelty. No legmnl vvvn chargim 
against Astloy or Goring, against Ilupert t>r Lunsft)rii,any* 
thing like the Drogheda maasaere— the elhad, of wliieh 
the general mind Defoe, an unexceptumahle witness, tins 
preserved by a chance phrase in RohinHon fVa.wr- — i>r thi^ 
hideous bloodbath of the Irishwomen nftc»r Niistdn\ t>r tht» 
brutal butchery of Dr. Hudson at Wootlcroft, in I^ryden*H 
own county, where tlic soldiers cht^ppetl <df tlie prieHl's 
fingers as ho clung to the gargoyles i*f the ti»wer, ami 
thrust him back witli pikes iuh> the juoai which, iiuitiliiteil 
as ho was, ho had managed to swinn A eertain Immimtiy 
and absence of bloodthirstinosH tm imumg DrydenV mmt 
creditable characteristics,* and these id fiiniitieisni 

are not at all unlikely to have hud their shart^ in (hderinin’' 
ing him to adopt the winning side when at luHt it wern 
But it is perhaps more to the purpose tluit ins liti^rury lean- 
ings must of themselves have inevitiddy inriinetl him itj the 
same direction. There wim absolutely no opening for lit- 
erature on the republican side, a fact of whiidi fio l«4ter 

* The too famous Political Pmlog««<s may, jirrhinw, lii» 
against me here. I have only to remark ; fir«t, thiit, hwl ttie| arc, 
they form an infinitesimal portion of DrydeiPs work, iiial »» in gtm.r- 
ing contrast witli the sentlmenti iwrvading that work m a wlinlii ; 
secondly, that they were written at » time of iwlliicml exeitiitiietii me 
paralleled in history, save once at Athens and once or twice ai Park. 
But I cannot help adding that their demmneer* uiimlly twiii iii iim 
to be at least partially animated by Bit noaon limt Ilryiieii wltliirf 
the wrong people to be hanged 
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proof can bu aflordud than the small nalary at which the 
firat man of letters then living wan lured by a government 
which, whatever faults it had, certainly did not sin by rc 
wartling its other Hervfuite too meagrtdy. That Drydeii at 
this time had any <leep-8et theological or political [>reju- 
diccH is very improbable* He certainly luul not, like Butr 
Icr, notetl fi>r years the faults and weakiUMscB of the domi- 
nant party, ho as to enshrine tluun in immortal riditnile 
when the time shouhl come. But he was evidently an 
anient devotia* of literature ; lie wiih not averse to the 
plciiHurtm tlie town, which if not ho actively interfered 
with by the (,!ommonwealtli as m sometimes thouglit, were 
certainly rmt encouragetl by it; and bin frie.ndH and aaso- 
eiatcH must have been royiilists alnnmt to a man. Bo lie 
threw himself at once iui that sitle wlu*n the cliance came, 
and had pmbahly tlirown hinmelf tht‘re in spirit Kome 
time before. Tlic ntate of tlie literature in which lie thus 
toitk Kcrvice must he tlcHcu'ibed before wi' gt» any farther. 
The nnwt conviuiimit division of Uteratiiri* i« into poetry, 
tirama, and prose. With regiml to poetry, the reigning 
style at tlu! lulvcnt of Hrydeii was, as everybody knows, 
the peeuliitr style unfiuluiyitely liapti/anl ns ** ineiaphysi- 
eal.’’' d'hc more eatholle eriticlHin td the Iasi lilU years 
hiis diwiiilnarnissisl tfiis poetry of imieh of the odium 
wliieli mice hung round it, without, bovv<‘ver, doing full 
jusliee to itn lurritn. In I tonne, enpiHuallv, the king of tlie 
sehool^ttir roiieeits aiel laboured fiiiieies wliiidi distinguish 
it frct|ueii!iy reach a lianlly stirpitssed of poetical 

bciitity, \\ lirii 1 tonne speriilnics iis to ilie fliiililig iUi the 
body of Ills ileiul lovi-r 

linieetia iiriglil kair atifail %\w Imiip," 


wlien he Irilfi irs how 
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“ I long to talk with some old lovor’M gho«t, 

Who died before the god of love wan iMini f 

the efect is that of summer lightning on ii dark night 
suddenly exposing iinsuspectod reahas of fntitastie iimt 
poetical suggestion. But at its worst the srliool wan rer- 
tainly bad enough, and its badnesH(*H hiitl alroiuly lietui in- 
hibited by Dryden with considerable bdielty in his purni 
on Lord Hastings and the small -pox. I really do not 
know that in all Johnson's carefully |/u‘ke<l speeitaeiis in 
his life of Cowley, a happier absunlity is to !hi Lmnd tliiwi 

“Each little pirnph^ had « tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did t-nnuntL“ 

Of such a school as this, though it lent itself more direct™ 
ly than is generally thought to the tmef|nii!letl iHldtlieii 
of Butler, little good in the way of serloim poetry eonid 
come. On the other hand, the great romantic stdiool wits 
practically orer, and Milton, its last survivt>r, was, m hiii 
been said, in a state of poetical eclipse. ThiTt^ was, tlierif- 
fore growing up a kind of mdiool of good Hense in poetry, 
of which Waller, Denham, Cowley, and Diivennrit wen^ tlie 
chiefs. Waller derives moat of his famt^ from his lyrics, 
inferior as these are to those of Herrick iind Cari'W. C\>w 
ley was a metaphysician with a strong hankering after 
something different. Denham, having wdueved cine fid* 
mirable piece of versification, had devoknl Idmiifilf cihiefly 
to doggrel ; but Daveimnt, though perhaps not so goiifl a 
poet as any of the three, was a more living liifitmticc. Hi^ 
early works, especially his dtige on Shakspeiire Mill lii« 
exquisite lines to the Queen, m-e of the bast itmtfip of lltc 
older school His Gmdihmr^ little m it ii now rt^iti, iiiid 
tmsueeesrful as the quatrain in which it is writtiiii itiiwt iiJ* 
ways be for a very long work, k better than any long ii«^ 
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riitive |KH*ui, for many a ynar before and after. Itoth bm 
poetical an<l Iiirt dramatic iietivity (t>f which more anon) 
wen*. iiu’cHHimt.^ and were idmimt alwayn exerted in the di- 
r<H’tio!)i of innovation. But the real imj>ortanee of these 
four writi'i’H wan the ht*lp tliey gave to the development of 
tlie henhe couplet, the pnahwiinecl common form of poetry 
of the more injportant kind for a century and a half to 
cornt*. Tlu^ lieroic couplet was, of coume, no novelty in 
Englinh ; Imt it hiul hitherto InHUi only fitfully patrtml:?iod 
for poems tif length, mul luul tu)t beeti adapted for genend 
use. llie whole structuro of tlie decaHyllahic line before 
the middle of the Hevcmteentli century was ill cmIculatcHl 
for tlm perftsding of tin', couplet, AccuHtometl either to 
the stately plahmenH id hlatik verw^, or to the elaboratis in- 
trieatfum of the atauxn, writers liiitl got into the habit of 
eonmumiciiting tt> ihtnr viU'se a nhw and aomewhat kn- 
gifnl nno’etmmt. The satiric piniUH in which the couplet 
had biHUi nuiHt used were, either by aceiilent or design, 
coucheil in the rought*Ht pi»s»i!ili* versi% so rougli that in 
the hatidn nf Miu^Mbm anti Ibmm^ it idnnwt <*eaiied be 
eapable td at’annion. In general, the c<»up!et bad two 
ilrawbaekn. Hither it wm turned by nn’iins id mjumiw- 
tutiiiM into something very like rhythmic prow\ with 
I'hynn'H straying about at iippiirenily itiihdltiile itiierviiln, 
iu* it was brtdeu up into a niarmin miititm by the negleei 
U> Huppori and eurry on the rhyllmi at tlie ierminiiiion 
id tlie ilistieliH. All the fuiir i-toels nniitiiUied, espeeially 
tint three fird., tlid much to 111 tliit eouplet bir mifieelklie- 
<niH wtirk. All of tlniu iogtTlit*r, it in Iiarilly iieeilftil to 
siiy, ilttl imi titt Mi much m the young riiinbridge man 
wlio, while ibiing bookseller » Work for llerniigiiiiin the 
publisher, lliiligiiig about tin* rofTeeditiUM's, itlnl phlimitlg 
pliiya with Ihivenant and Sir Uobert Howard, wai 
3 
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ing for opportunity and impulse to ht-lp liiin tti iniikii 
Ms way. 

Tlie drama was in an oven niort'. eritiral htati* than 
poetry pure and simple, and here Davenant wan I tie im- 
portant person. All the giant rare exempt S!iir!t*y Wiie 
dead, and Shirley had suhstituted n kind nf /rm/fW/V kmr^ 
geoise for the work of his masters. <Hh«‘r praetitioiii i^ 
chiefly favoured tho example of om* td tht* lea-'t tmifahl** 
of those masters, and out -forded For«l in Ihutcu'h uf jtl! 
kinds, while the comedians clung still nnn’t^ tigfitly tu lle^ 
humour-comedy of Jonson. Duvmnint IiiniH(‘lf liad inadt' 
abundant experimentH-— experiments, h‘t it In* milled. 
times of no small merit— -in both these Htyles. lltit the 
occupations of tragedy and eomi‘<ly w(*re gone, iiin! tlie 
question was how to And a new one for them. Itavenant 
succeeded in procuring permiHsion from the rrotimtor, 
who, like most Englishmen of the time, \vm fund uf musie, 
to give what would now be called entertainmimts ; and the 
entertainments soon developed into munethirig likt^ regii* 
lar stage plays. But HhakHpaare’’H godHun, with his keen 
manager’s appreciation of the taste of the puhlie. and his 
travelled experience, did not content hinmelf w iih de^ ifiting 
cautiously into tho old paths. He it was who, in the Sirge 
of Blmien^ introduced at once into Englnml the ujierii, mid 
a leas long-lived but, in a litemry point of vi«nv, itii** 
portant variety, the heroic play, the of wltieli itlwity^ 
retained some tinge of the former. There iirc^ tmi iitiiiiy 
subjects on which, to put it plainly, more ruldiisli hin* hmm 
talked than the origin of the heroic play. Very few Kiig- 
lishmen have ever cared to examine aecuriiU'ly the 
ion between this singular growth and tlie thimirnt Iriigcdy 
already flourishing in Fratice; still fewer tiiive ever tntimi 
to investigate tlu^ origirw of that classieiil tritgeily itwlf. 
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The blimtkring attribution of Dryden iiud Ifm rivals to 
IJtinieilla and llacina, the more bUuidoring attribution of 
(Jornoillo luul Riuuno to tho Bcud^ry romanco (as if some- 
body should fatlier Shelley on Monk IxjwIh), Iuih hecui gen- 
erally aceepted without mueh hesitatit)n, though Dryden 
Innuiidf has |)ointed out that there is but little eonnexion 
between the Freneh and the EngHsli drama; and tlunigli 
the history of the French drama itself in perfcadly intelligi- 
ble, and by no inenns dillieult to trace. The Frencli elas- 
aicid dmrna is the direc^t d(*Hcendant of the drama (d Sen- 
eca, first imitated by Jtnielle and Gamier in tlm days of 
tlie PiSimh; nor ditl it ever tpiit that model, tlnnigli in 
the first thirty yearn of the seventeenth (umtiiry mmietlung 
was borrowed from Spanish Hourees, The Englinh lieroio 
drama, cm the other hand, which Davenant invented, whkdi 
Sir Robert I b»ward and Is>rtl Orrery made fashionable, and 
fc»r whieh Dryden achievinl a popularity of nearly twenty 
years, was (me td the most eosmopolitim 1 Imd almost 
said tlu^ most mongrel —cd literary productions. It iwlopt- 
ed th(5 ICnglish foHHlom td action, mnltiplicity of character, 
and licenct? of stirring scmics ac'ted mmw It lam- 

rowed lyrical admixture from Italy ; exaggerated and bom- 
lifMiie langtiagt' came to it from Spain; and to France it 
owed little imme than its rhymed dialogue, and perhaps 
something of its sighs ami fiam(*s. The disadviinliigcs of 
rhyme in drnmiitlc writing mmn to modern Eiiglislimim 
no grtmi, that they sometimes find it difficult to uiiderstmnd 
how any riitiomd being (amid exeliangi^ the bliiiik vermi 
of BIsftkspeart' for the rhymes of Drydim, itiiidi timrc for 
the rhymes td \m ■ctmtemporaries and prtHli*cr*s»or». Iliit 
this omite the iinportiint eonsideriitiori that it wji.« iml the 
bkiik verie td Bliiikspeare or td Fltdcher thai wii» ihiw 
exchanged, in the iliitHtHjiiiirtera of a century, «r ibeni* 
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abouts, which elapsed between the beginning of thi* jxnnii 
dramatic era and the Restoration, tht^ Vf‘!aelo of tin* 
drama had degenerated full as nuudi as tlie draiuii itni-lf ; 
and the blank verse of the plays sulme{|uent to Fortl h of 
anything but Shakspearian (|uulily — is, iudeed, in miiiiy 
cases such as is hardly to be nH.ogiii.scHl for verso at iilL 
Between this awkward and iiihanuonious stuff iiml tin* 
comparatively polished and elegant eoupletH (*f the iiiiio 
vators there could bo little eotnparisim, eH|H!eially vv!ii*ii 
Drydcn had taken up tiui (aniplet himself. 

Lastly, in prose the time was pretty olohmsly i’ailing 
for a reform. There were great mastt'rH i>f bhigliHh |»rune 
living when Drydon joined the literary worhl t»f I#omlon, 
but there was no generally aeec'pteil style ha* the journey 
work of literature. Milton and Taylor ecudd arrange the 
most elaborate symphonioH; Hobbes eoultl wriiif with a 
crabbed clearness as lucid almost its the flowing sweetness 
of Berkeley ; but tliOHC were oxceptimiH. The erutleHH seiv^ 
tences out of which Clarendon is wtint just to wive him 
self, when his readers are wondering whether breiiitt iind 
brain will last out their involution ; the hopelt»HS roils of 
parenthesis and afterthought in which (’roiuweirs speech 
lay involved, till Mr. Carlyle was sent on a speeial iiiisniiiii 
to disentangle them, show the dangers arnl ililllcubtes of 
the ordinary prose stylo of the day. It wiw tt^rrilily eiitie 
bered about quotations, which it introduceil with ntendlewi 
frequency. It had no notion of a unit of atylo in the mui 
tence. It indulged, without the slightot in ev 

ery dkour and involution of second thouglitu iintl 
way qualifications. So far m any models worn 
those models wore chiefly taken from the iriHcetod Imr 
guages of Greece and Eomc, where the itrucliiral iilinra- 
tions of the words according to their gmitirnittiail mm- 
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licxion aro for the niont part suflieient to nmlca the mcan- 
itilj; toIi‘rahly ekmr. Nothini^ h<> muc'li m the lack of in- 
tU'xitaiH Havod our prosc' at tliiH tiino fnnn Hlmring the fate 
(^f (#eruiaU| atul iuvolvin*^ iinolf almost licyoml the reach 
of oxtricatitui. The eomuiou people, when imt lient upi>ii 
flue hmi^uage, eouhl speak nml write clearly and Htrai|^ht» 
forwartlly, an lUinyairH works show to thin day to all who 
ean^ to read. But Hcholars mul diviiiea deserveil much 
well of tlieir moiht^r tongue. It may, indtaal, he said that 
j)rom^ wfw infuutely worst* oil than poetry. In the latter 
tluire had l)een an t^xtHdhuit style, if m>t one perfectly auiUnl 
for all eiuk, and it had degeneraietL In the ft^nnt^r, noth- 
ing like a general prose, style had <,w*er yet been elaborated 
at all ; what hiul been diUH,^ Initl been tlone chiefly in tlie 
big»bow»wow manner, m 1 hy deir h editor miglti have ealled 
it. For light miHeelianeoim work, neither faittiiHtic nor 
stdemn, tin** deniaml wan only jnst being ereated. C’owley, 
imleed, wrote wcdl, lual, etunparatively spefiking, elegantly, 
but his prom' w<trk wan Hiimll in extent imtl little re.ml in 
eompfiriMfUi to hiH verm*. Tillotmm wiiH Brydeids own 
etmtemp(»riir}% anti hardly precedetl Inm in the tank of 
rtdonn, 

Frtun tluH short noiiet^ it will he obvitnw that the gen- 
eral vitnv, fleet ini ing i<i which a conHitleritlile change took 
place and %vfw t*alled ftir iit the Ib^Htoraiion, m correct, mit- 
withnl-imdiiig the attrirnpt.fi recently nimle In prove the eon- 
iniry tiy a leariietl writer. Brofesiior MiiHsortV liilaof men 
of lelit'fH mill of iht* dates of their pttbliriilion of their 
works prove, if In* will pardon my wing so, nothing* 
Th«^ iietual spirit of the time m to be judged tint from the 
produetioii of w^t,trkH of writew who, m they ruiii by nil# 
dropped off, left no sueiamnors, biii from who struck 
rtMit downwards and liloairiiiied iipwardi in th« gtmewJ 
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literary soil. Miltou is not n writer of the Restoration, 
though his greatest works appeared after it, and tlnnigli lie 
survived it nearly fifteen years. Nor was Taylor, nor C laren-* 
don, nor Cowley : hardly even Davenant, or Widler, Rut- 
ler, or Denham. The writers of the RuHtoration are those 
whoso works had the seeds of life in tliern ; wlio divined 
or formed the popular tastes of the period, wlio sntisfltid 
that taste, and who trained up suceessors to prosetmie iiml 
modify their own work. Tlu^ interval between the prose 
and the poetry of Dry den and the prose and tin* i*oetry of 
Milton is that of an entire generation, notwithstiindiiig tlie 
manner in which, chronologieally spt*aking» they overlap. 
The objects which the reformer, eons(‘uinHly m uneon- 
sciously, sot before him Imve been stifludently indieiited. 

^It must bo the task of the following elutpii^rs to sliow 
how and to what extent he effeetetl a rebinn ; what the 
nature of that reform Wfis ; what was the valm^ «»f the work 
which in ofiocting it ho contributed to the literature of his 
country. 
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This foregoini^ ehapUT will have', alrviitly nhown th« chief 
elifllculty of writing a life of I )rych‘ii— the alrnont entire 
iilmeneo of iniiterialH. At the Ih'Htoratieai tlie poet wiw 
nearly thirty yearn oh! ; mu! of ponitivi^ infiinnation m to 
liiH life during thcHo thirty yearn we have luilf-aHloxen 
tlatt'H, tile inolated faet of hin tninfinp at Trinity, a miigle 
It'ttor and thrt*e poenm, not annninting in all hi three hun- 
dretl lint*n. Nor eun it wdtl that even »idwe<|nently, 
during Im forty yearn of fnnn^ and literary iietivity, poni- 
tiv<' infiirmation hh to bin life in plentiful Ilia workn are 
Htill the heM life of him, and in Hti far an a biography of 
Uryden U filled with any nifitter not purely literary, it 
iiiunt for tlie must part he fdled with eontrtiverny iw to liiii 
politieid and religiiina opinions and eonduet rather than 
with aeeouiitH of Ida aetual life and ronverwition. Oniit- 
ting for the piwent htiTary work, the next fact that we 
have to rtH'ord after the llenionilitin in one of mune impor™ 
liinee, tlioiigh iii4 tw'fore the {losilive iiiforiniiiioii ohtainie 
hie in eiifiriexiofi with it in hut neiility, Cln the Int of 
eeniher, Hrydeii wan tiiiirriiHl at Ht Hwitliiifa Cimreli 

to laidy Klittdii'th HowanI, eldeat dimghler «if the &rl of 
ilerknliire. 

Tliia iniirriiige, like tiuwl of the aeiirity fn*eiiiii of Dry- 
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den’s life, has been made tlie ocwiHioxii of iimeh and unnec- 
essary controversy. The libellera of tin* iN^pinh Hot din- 
turbances twenty years later tlec'lareil that the ehanuder 
of the bride was doubtful, and that li(‘r brothers h.H«l a(‘tt‘d 
towards Drydcn in somewhat thc‘ sarm* way m the Haniib 
tons did towards Orauimont. A letter of hers to the Kar! 
of Ohosterfiold, whicli was puhliHlied ahout half n century 
ago, has been used to supptiri thc» first t‘hargi% be^Hides 
abundant arguments as to the unlikelthooil of an earbs 
daughter marrying a poor pcad fi>r l(»ve. It is tme of the 
misfortunes of prominent men that when fnet is hilent 
about their lives fietion is always busy. If we orm^li away 
the cobwebs of speculation, tlifTti is xiotliing in tfi«‘ leaht 
suspicious about this mattc^r. Isird IlerkHldfi’ fiinl a large 
family and a small prop<;rty. Drydiut hini^etf wa.% its we 
have aeon, well born atid well connectetl. That Humv. of 
his sisters had married tradesiium mn^im to Srolt likely to 
have been shocking to tlic Ilctwards; hut tn* iiai4 siindy 
have forgotten the fairioiw story trf the Earl of lledfi*rd*s 
objection to be raised a step in the peeriige beciiiiMi’ it 
would make it awkward fc»r the y<mnger scions of tfie 
house of Eussell to go into tnnle. 'fhe notifui of im nh 
soluto severance between C’lnirt imd C 'ity at tlini lime in 
one of the many iinhistoritml lIctitmM which have somehow 
or other obtained curnmey, Drydtui wiw nlrcinly nn s«ti-> 
mate friend of Sir liobert Howard,, if not iiko of the other 
brother, Edward, and perhaps it is not nfifmtewt»rihy that 
Lady EliMbeth was flve-arubtwenty, an age in thorn:* flays 
somewhat mature, and one at wliiidi a yonrig liidy wonh! 
be thought wise by her family in iic*ceptiftg any cretlilabli* 
ofier. As to the Chesterflckl letter, thn evideiiee it eon- 
tmns CM only satisfy mindi previously niiiclii up. It tus-* 
tifies certainly to something like a flirtation, itid itiggeata 
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an intorviow^ but thorc is in it at all eoniproinia- 

ing. Tiic^ liiu'la already inentiunod arc perfectly va^^ue and 
wholly untniHtvvorthy. 

It though on no very definite evidence, that the 

marriage wiih not idtogether a hn|>py om^. Dryden ap- 
pearn to have majuired Home amall property in WiltHhirc; 
perhaps also a royal grant which was made to Lady Eliz- 
ahtdii in r(K*ognition of hm* fatheEn Herviec*H; aini liord 
BerkHhire^H Wiltshinis houHc of (lharlton became a country 
retreat for tht^ p<H‘t. But Iuh wife wan, it in said, ill4cim-» 
piwed anil not overburdened with liraiim^ and he hlrnmdf 
waa probably no more a imalel of conjugal propritdy than 
most cd his assoeiatim. I say probably, for here, tcu), it is 
astonishing how the eviilene.e breaks down wlien it is 
{miined, t^r ratlua* how it vanishes altogether into air. Mr. 
J. It (#reen has roundly informed the world that ** Bryderfs 
life was that of a libertine, and his marriage with a woman 
who was yi‘t more dissolult* tlmn liimself only gave a new 
spur to his dehaucJiertes." We have seen wlmt foundation 
tluu’e is for this gross charge against I^atly Eii/,aheth ; now 
h*t us Hei* what ground there is fur the <• barge against Bry- 
lien. d'hiTt^ are the libels uf Shadwell ami the rest of the 
erew, ii» wdiieh Hot even Mr. (Iiristie, a very severe Judge 
id BrydenV moral ebaraiRer, iiHsigim the slightest weight; 
there iH the immorality aserihed to Bayes in lire Bekmmui^ 
a very pretty piere of evidence indeed, seeing tliiit lliiytifi 
is II eonfused medley of Indfoialor.eii persons; there m a 
geiieffil lissoeiiitiim by trmlition of Bryilejfn iintini wil.lt 
tliiii of Mm, ileiwe, a beimtifnl aetresH of llie day ; imcl 
fliiiilly tlien* is a treniemlous pieee of w'andid which i» tlie 
buttle* li«»r»e Ilf the devifs advoeates. A eiirioiis letter ap* 
|ieiireil in the iffmikmmnn Mmjtmtw for 1745, t!ie iiittlicir 
of wltieli m iiiikiiown, though eoiijectiiriiii, m to which 
0 §♦ ^ 
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there are difl5cultica, identify him with Dryden’H youtliful 
friend Southern, ** I remember,” Rayn Huh perncm, plain 
John Dryden, before ho paid iiin (‘.ourt with HueeoHH tn 
the great, in one uniform clothing of Norwich <lrugget. I 
have ate tarts witli him and l^fadain Ileevi^ at tht^ Nful- 
berry Garden, when our author advanced to a swon! nml 
a Ghodroux wig.” Ih^rliapH there is m» mi>re tnirioun iio 
stance of the infinitesimal foundation <m which Hi’amial 
builds than this matter of Drydeufs imimiriility. I hit ting 
aside mere vague libellous declaniaticm, tlie 4 me |iiiH*o of 
positive information on the subject that wc? liuvt* in an<»ro 
ymous, was made at least Hovmity years after diitc% and 
avers that John Dryden, a dramatic autiior, oiirt^ ate tarts 
with an actress and a third pewon. I'his triiiisliited into 
the language of Mr. Green becomcH the tliHsoIiiitmms of a 
libertine, spurred up to new dclmucheries. 

It is immediately after the marriage that we havc^ almost 
our first introduction to Dryden m a livi^ man warn by live 
human beings. And the (fircumstanccH of this introtbic- 
tion are characteristic enough. On the JIrd of Febrnary, 
1664, Pepys tells us tliat Im stiii^Htd, as ho wiw going to 
fetch his wife, at the great coftec^hoiise in Oovent Cbirdeit, 
and there ho found “ Dryden, the poet I knew at (him- 
bridge,” and all the wits of the town. The ciim|ia«y 
pleased Pepys, and ho made a note to the that “ it 
will be good coming thither.” But tha mmi interesting 
thing is this glimpse, first, of the Msociaten of Dryden at 
the university; secondly, of Im installation at Will'a, t!i«^ 
famous house of call, where he wm Inter to reign an tindin- 
puted monwch ; and, thirdly, of the fact tbiit Im wm al- 
ready recognised as “ Dryden the poet.” The reitifiinder 
of the present chapter will bcit be occwpietl by {nittiting 
out what he had done, and in brief ipaco afterwarda clkt 
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do, to earn that title, reserving the important subject of 
Ilia dramatic activity, which also began about tills time, 
for separate treatment 

The limm on the death of Lord IIiiHtings, and the lines 
to Hoddesdon, have, it has been said, a certain promise 
about them to experienced eyes, but it is of that kind of 
promise whiedi, as the same (»xperieuice tefu:!n»8, i« at least 
a« often followed by little performance as by much. The 
linos on (Iromwell deserve h»sH faint praise. The following 
stanzas exhibit at onee the mamniline strength and origi- 
ntdity wliich were tt» In^ tlu^ poid’s great sourees of power, 
and the habit of eomauted and pedantic allusion which ho 
had caught from the fashions of the time: 

** Bwlft and resistless thrmigli the hind he passed, 

Idke that hold (*rei»k who diil the East subdue, 

And made to battle sueh heroie baste 
As if on wings of vietory be Hew. 

** Re fought sianire of fortune us of fame» 

Till hy m*w ntiipH the island might he shown 
Of eontjuests, whieh he strewed wlsu’e’er he came, 

Thirk as the guliixy with stars Is sown. 

** Ills palms, though umler wadghts thi'y did not siantl, 

Htill tfirived ; n<» winter did Ids laurels fiule. 

Heaven in his portrait sh«»wisl a wtirkmiuCs html, 

And tlrew It perfeet, yet witlmut a shade, 

♦* Petre was i!ie prb.e of all his toll and enri% 

Wbleh war had banished, and did n*»w restiinn 
IlohigimV walls so mounted In the air 
To seat themselves more surely than before,** 

An ifiipiirtiii! eiuitemponiry erilic% if he coiild linve an* 
ticipiit.wl the iiielliotls of it Inter seliot»! of erilieisiii, tnlglil 
hiivii lind fiiiiiie flillleulty in tieeidtng whelher llir^ iriiiitterly 
jilniiinti^cliriictiitms, find vigour of the best lifiiM Itcre miglil 
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or ought not to oxcubo tlie n!u»ut tin* pnliuH mul ilw 

weights, and the fearfully far-frtrlHHl imw uf I'nney 
ly about Bologna. Such a rritio, if In* hat! had tin' 
part of discretion, would liavc* det^idial in thi* aHirmalivo. 
There wore not tliree poets flnai tiung whu eouh! havti 
written the best lines of tlu^ Ilt*r«de Stan/.a^ ainl what is 
more, those lines wen* tud. in tin* imiiitoilnr niiinner «»f 
either of the poets who, ns far ns gcneni! p« »ft iml iiicHt 
goes, might fiavo written them. I*ut tise Uenlto’iitiori* 
which for roaHons given aln^mly I nniHt hnld !«» font* !»»*en 
genuinely welcome to nrydtunand nut a tiH*re ueea dun uf 
profitable coat.4nrning, hnmglit furtli stinn* iniirli Irns nm- 
biguous utterances* Aninm Uni it ^ (imiMh a joiiiegyrie 
on the coronation (Uifll), a |ioeiii tu Li.rd i Innatdun 
(1662), a few Hlill shorti’r piect*s of the euiniiiintentary 
kind to Dr* Charletun (I66M), to the iHielienH uf Vurk 
(1665), and to Lady C Wleniiiine (Illfl up to .Ire 

nm Mimbiik iit the heginnirig tif llRIi, the eruwiiing ef- 
fort of DrydeiYs first poetieiil |>t*riod, niid !»,« liefure 
the long absorption in pun^ly driiifiatie uriaijiatiiois whieh 
lasted till the Dopi.nh Biot anti its runt rot erfdi's evokrti 
from him tlie expresHion of hilherit* nnsuspia’led puwt rs. 

These various pieces do not immnni in all tu inure than 
two thousand lines, of which neitrly twic-iliirtL l»rh»iig In 
Amm Mirabiik. But they were fully Miifllritait to slnov 
that a now poetical power bial arisen in the iniiii, ntnl tfndr 
qualities, good and bad, might Imve justified the iiniieipa* 
tion that the writer wouhl do butter and lieiter work m he 
grow older. All the pieces wnimcinited, with tho fiaeepliuii 
of Janw MiraUlk^ are in the heroic eriii|i!itt, gtnl their 
versification is of such a kind Unit the rcliiimi inl« the 
quatrain in ttie longer poem » not a little Biirj>ri»iiig. Bnl 
nothing Is more charaetoriitie of I>rydeii Itiaii ihci 
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ly tentiitiva clianuttcT <»f hin work, and !io had doulithms tad 
yafc Hat‘wfu.Hl hiinsflf tlmt. tin* c<nipli‘t wan miitahlo for nar- 
rative ptHiiiH of any notwit hHinndtng tin* niiintery 

over it whii'h he imint have kiniwn hininelf to have iitiinn* 
(hI in hin hltori pieeen. d'lie very fir.si liiicm of ./liilm’ii /^e- 
dux hIk^w thin ninHtery ctlearly etnni^h. 

“Now with n j.terH*rnl |M‘3ie<* tlu* worltl wioi 
While om'?4, a worhl dtvhhni frtnn the res^t, 

A {In'iitlful (jairt felt, uiel worwr far 
Thun arm^^, a HtiUeti iiilerviil uf wiir,‘* 

Hero in already tlie <'tier'»'y <11 vine* for whii’h the author 
wiiH to he famed, ntnl, in the hint line at leant, tm iimtiuum 
of the vnrietl ejnhnna^ imd Huhtly »tli?4poMed tnuHte wliieti 
were, in hin ImtnlH, t<» fret' tin' eotiplei fn»m all ehnrgeH of 
moin»t (my ninl timieneHs, I hit nlnnmt iuunedialely there 
is n falling tdl*. The p«n*t tfoen off int«i an iinnerewary 
Himih* priH’eded (ly the ha«’km*yed Hint eluin^y 
himih* fpiitf* out- <»f plane at the opi*iiin||; «»f a poiiii, ainl 
hyMhi' too fannuiH, “an horrid tirni in- 

vadeH tlie vni\' whieh if it Itan ln»en eittnivai^anlly hlafneil 
■'■and it HeejuH to me that it ha>.— eertainly will go iieur 
to he fliotight a eone<at. Hut w‘e liavi* in»t long to witil 
for another rhord that annouiieef^ !>rydeii : 

*' loir lii?4 lone jihwrnre <'hnrrh amt HiaU’ «li«i |#r««fn 
I hr |»nl|»ii, farlitin nrheil the llirolir. 
l'h|«oir!3i*i'*l #11*1 * Id ftrrn itr#i|}«nr wa.H hipi 
1*11 ihr i'iIm’I ihrivr, lh«* loyal rrowl, 

Voiilli, lliol 4%ilh pi%» ha«l lilDienaaltilrd hreii^ 

Knviril inrr hiiir-i ifiii! oiiee ilars lii-el fsrrai.. 

We llioisghi oiir ihreM, nut iftifh iheir own 
tlinl, ere we ritam l»» age, oiir iwdIIoh *' 

Wlietlier till! matter «jf iliifi h faiimlde for jnielry nr iwt it 
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one of those questions on which doctow will doubt less 
disagree to the end of the chapter. Ihit t*ven when wc* 
look back through the long rows of practitioners of ttie 
couplet who have succeeded Dryden, we Hhall, I think, 
hardly find one who is capable of Huch nmnierly treiitnient 
of the form, of giving to tlic phrase a turn at imee so clear 
and so individual, of weighting the vem) witli hucIi digtiity, 
and at the same time winging it witli such liglitly flying 
speed. The poem is injured l>y nnuicrouH paMHagim in- 
troduced by the usual “ as’’ and thus’’ atul “ likt%” wliicli 
were intended for ornaments, and whicli in fact simply 
disfigure. It is hero and there charged, aftc^r tlie manner 
of the day, with inappropriate and clumsy leitrnitig, and 
with doubtful Latiuisms of expression. But it is reihiomed 
by such lines as— 

** When to bo God's auoiiUod was hk crimit 

as the characteristic gibe at the (lovonant insinuated tiy 
the description of the Ouisean licagin'^— 

“As holy and as Catholic as oum 
as the hit at the 

PolluttHl nwt 

Whence legion twice before was dis|Kissi*st 
as the splendid couplet on the British Amphitrite’-* 

“ Proud her returning prince to entertain 
With the submittid fasces of thi main.*’ 

Such linos as those must have had for tho rendera ttf I OfiO 
the attraction of a novelty which only very ciiroful stu- 
dents of tho litoraturo of tho time can understand iu»w. 
Tho merits of Astrma Redux mnat of course not las j«d|fwl 
by tho reader’s acquiescence in it* sentiment*. But let 
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any one read the followinp^ pa88a|]^o without thinking of 
the treaty of Dover and the cloned exchequer, of Madiini 
OarwelFa twelve thoimand a yc‘ar, and Lord RuHseira Hcaf- 
fold, and he aanu redly will not fail to rocognino their beauty : 

Methiiikn I neo thoBe erewclH on Dover’n Btrand, 

Who in tlieir haHhs to wtdeonie you to land 
Choked up the hoiieh with their ntilLgrowing Htora, 

And made a wilder torrent on the nlioro: 

While, npiirred with eag(‘r tlunightH of past delight, 

Thoae who had Been y(»u court a necond night, 
preventing hUII your and making hante 
To meet you oft(*n whereH<H»’<*r you pant. 

How «hall I Hptnik of that triumplmnt day 
When yon renewin! the expiring pomp of May f 
A mcmth that owhh an Interest in your namc^ ; 

You and the flowera are itH peeuliar elatm. 

That Btar, that at your birth Hhone out bo bright 
It Htained the duller huu'h meridian light, 

Dhi onee again itrt potent flren renew, 

Culding our eyen to find ami worship ytm.*^ 

Tlu» i'xtniordinnry art wiili wliieh the reeurraneoH of tho 
f/ou nrnl //o«r — in tlic <*irennmi»ncei4 nnturidiy reeikHi witli 
H little HtreHrt td tlic void*— arc varied in poHition ho hh to 
give a emTe*Hpcincling varitdy to the cadence of the verae, in 
perlinpB tlie chief thing to be noted hc're, lint a eoinimri” 
Hc»n witli even the lamt emiplet verse of ilia tiinc3 will show 
tnany oilier toci‘elhmeeH in it. I am aware thiit ihia atyks 
«»f minute eriticinm Iina gone out of fimhitm, find that tint 
variatioiw of the position of a pronenm have terribly little 
to clo with ** criti«’iHin of lift*;'’ Init m I am tleiding with 
II great EngliHh luitlnw whose main iliHtinrtion is tu have 
reftirmiHl tln^ wlnde formal |»iirt t»f KtigliHli prow ant! Kng* 
gliah poetry, I munt, once for all, take leave to follow the 
only road open kt me to allow what he iieiually tlid. 
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The other smaller coupletr{>(H‘rns which have hwn nwn 
tioned are loss imporiatit than Antrim /MiU, nnt nn^rely 
in point of size, but bccaust^ they an* later in date. I'lu* 
piece on the coroiiution, hoW(‘ver, cemtains lincH ami pan- 
sages equal to any in the*, longtu* ptKun, and it .slniws very 
happily the modilied fnriu <»f (‘oneeit which Drydiii, 
througliout his life, was fond of emph>yin!X, and \vhie!», 
employed with his judgment and taHte, fairly eseapes the 
charges usually brought against < 1(‘vt‘}amliMUHd' w hile it 
helps to give to the heroic, the colour and picturescjmmoHH 
which after the days of Pope it to(» tdten lucked. Stich 
is the fancy about the postponcmeut of tlu' ceremony* 

‘‘Had greater haste thesi‘ snereti ri{«*H pre|ttir«'.i, 

Borne guilty monilw luui hi oar trii»ii|ih sliiiml. 

But this iintamted year is all your own, 

Your glorioH may without «»ur eriiues he shown/* 

And such an exceedingly fine pimHugc in tlie petem to 
Clarendon, which is one of the most tlniHlied pit'cea of 
DrydeiYs early versification-' 

“ Our setting aun from his deelhiiiig seat 
Shot beauiH of kiruiaesH on you, not of heat ; 

And, when hts love mm bouiuied hi a few 
That were imlmppy that they might be true, 

Made you the favemrite of lii»* liwt sad tiiiien ; 

That Ib, a sufferer In bln subjects* crtnicH ; 

Thus those fimt favours you nu’elved wrr« pent, 

Like Htmven*s rewards, in tmuhly puitbhmciib 
Yet Fortune, eotweious of your tiestiny, 

Fvem then ttwk mrcs !«> lay you softly by, 

And wmpt your fate amtmg her priudotw 
Kept fresh to he unfolilml with ymtr King^n. 

Shown all at once, you so (air eyes 

Aa new-btjm Fallas did the fUKBs «ur|»rl<e * 
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When, springing forth from Jove’s new-cloaing wound, 

Shti struck the warlike spear into the ground ; 

Which sprouting leaves did suddenly enclose, 

And peaceful olives shaded as they rose.” 

For once the raiinia for aimilc and classical allusion has 
not led the author astray here, but lias furnished him with 
a very happy and legitimate ornament. The only fault 
in the piece is the use of did,” which Dryden never 
wholly discarded, and which is perhaps occasionally allow- 
able enougln 

Tlio remaining |K)ems rctpure no very special remark, 
though all contain evidence of the same novel and nn- 
raatchtul mastory over tlm . couplet and its cadence. The 
author, however, was giving himself more and more to the 
dramatic studies which will form the snl>ject of the next 
ehnpkr, and to tln^ prose criticisms which almost from the 
first h(^ aHsoeiated with those studies. But the events of 
the year HItIO tempted him once more to indulge in non- 
dramiitic work, and tins poem of Annm MimMiis wim the 
nmult. It KtunriH to have been written, in part at least, at 
f/ord B(U^kHhiri',’s siuit of (Charlton, close to Mfdmesbury, 
and was prefaeiul by a letter to Bir Itobert Howard. Dry- 
den app{?arH t(» have lived at (Charlton during the greater 
part IdCIfi and HIOII, tiu* plague and fire yearn. Ho 
had bec!n driven from Bond cm, not ine.rt;ly by dreiai of 
the pi«ti!caic»e, l»ut l>y the fac'.t that his cirdinary occupation 
was geme, owing to thcc chming of the pkydiouses, and hes 
evidently oetnipiiHi himself iit C^liarlton witli ii good deal 
of literary work, including his easily on dnunatie pmitry, 
his play of the Miukhn and Atmm MlmUlm itaelf* 

This liiat Wfi« publishetl very curly in Hill?, and scemi to 
have been itiecesHful Fepys fKiught it on the Slid of Fch* 
ruary, and wiiw fortunately able to like it better than he did 
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Hudihras, “A very good potoii/' the (’lerk uf tfu* Aetn 
of the Navy writes it down. It may In* meiiliom^d In 
passing that during this Hiune stay at i ’harlttm I hi ilea's 
eldest son Charles was born. 

-dnwta coimistH of iUI4 <|!iatrHiiis on tlio f/on'. 

dihert model, reasons for the adoption of wltieli Ihiihm 
gives (not so forcibly, perhaps, as is usual witli him) iti tlo^ 
before-mentioned letter to his luaytlnu* in law. lb* speaks of 
rhyme generally with less respeet than he wan stnui to ^how. 
and declares that lie has ndojited tin* ipialnun fseeaiiHi* ho 
judges it ‘^raore noble ami full of iiignlty than any f»ther 
form ho knows. The truth setaus to be tlmt he wan still 
to a great extent under the intluenee i»f fktvianmt, ami that 
Oondihert as yet retain(*d sullleii*nt prt*,Htioe to maki’ its 
stanza act as a not unfaviiurable mlviTtiHemeut of poruH 
written in it With regarti to tlie uolulity and *ligiiity 
of this stanza, it may safely !h! said tliat Annun Mim- 
itself, the best {umm ever wrilteti therein, killiHl it by 
exposing its faults. It is, indeed, at lea^*t wlieti tlie rhymes 
of the stanzas are uneaimeetc'd, a very l»mi metre for the 
purpose; for it is chargenhle wilfi tm»re tltiin tite tliHjoini 
ednesa of the couplet, without the po.M.Hibilily of relief : 
while, on the other Iiiind, the (juntraitiH havi^ nut, like the 
Sponsorian stave i)X the uUami rhna.nAlmvni bulk to 
units in themselves, and to inelmle within them variriie’* 
of harmony. Despite these drawlmeks, Imvi-ver, Drydeii 
produced a very lino poem in MirnidiiM, lliiitigli I 

am not certain that even Us best passagim i|iu,%i< 

cited from the couplet pieces. At any riil«% in lliis |immi 
the characteristics of the master in wlmt miiy lie i-iillud 
his poetied adoloictmea are displayetl to tht^ ftilhwl 
The weight and variety of his line, his filiiincliitifti f,f iilim, 
tration and fancy, hii happy turnw of sepitriitif pliramii imicI 
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hiH siiigukir faculty of berulitig to poetical uses the inont 
refractory names and things, all make themselves fully felt 
here. On the other hand, there is still an undue tendency 
to conceit and exuberance of simile. The famous linos — 

“These flght like hunbands, but like lovers those; 

These fain would keep, and those more fain enjoy 

are followed in the next stanza by a most indubitably 
** metapliysieal ” statement that 

“ Home preciously l>y shattered porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatic Hplhiters die.” 

This cannot be considered the happiest possilde means of 
informing us tliat tin* Dutch fic'et was laden with spices 
and mitfjoii. Buch puerile fancies are certainly unworthy 
of a poet who cjould tell liow 

“ The mighty ghosts of our great Ilarrys rose 
And armfed Edwards looked with aiotitniH t*yes 

and who, in the beautiful simile of the t*ngle, has equalled 
the Klizaladlians at their own weapons. I eiumot think, 
Inwever, admiraldt^ as the poem is in its best passages (the 
<lescription of the lire, for instance), that it is teehiueally 
the ecpial of /htnm liedax. The monotonous reeummee 
of the same identi<uil eadenn* in each stanza— a recurnmee 
which even Dryden's art was nnalde to prewent, and which 
can only la* prevetited l»y hoiih^ such InttfrlacetneniH of 
rhyrnt'w ami tmjnmJwmeniM of setise as ihtJHo winch Kir. 
Hwinhiirne has sueeessfully ntlopted in Lttm Vemrii‘ — in- 
jures tfie liest passagt^s. The best of all is imdoubtedly 
the following: 

** In «leep quiet, from what sourtH^ unknown, 

ThoKc seiHiH of fire llmlr fatiil birtli disclosii; 

Amt firsl few scittlering sparks iilmut wen blown. 

Big with the hAmei tint to our ruin rose. 



“Then in some olose-pimt nmin it crept iiloiiK, 

Andy smouldering im it went^ in fed ? 

Till the infant monster, with devouring sifting, 

Walked boldly tiprlght witli exidtetl hi iul 

“Now, like some rieh and mighfy iiiurtlen r, 

Too great for prison which he breaks w’illi golih 
Who freshtu’ for new mUeliiefs dm*H appear, 

And dart« the world to tax him with tin* old. 

“Ho ’sciipeH the insulting tire his narrow jail, 

And makes ainall outlets into open air ; 

Thon^ the tierce winds his temler force aHHuih 
And bent him downward to his first repair. 

“The winds, like crafty courtesans, withheld 

His tinmen from burning but to blow llietn iiion'; 

And, every fresh ntbunpt. In* k rcpi*ileti 
With faint denials, weaker tlwin Iwfore. 

“ And now, n{» longer lettwl of his prey, 
lie ItifipH up at it with enragi d desire, 

O’erlookrt the neighlMUira willi a w ide survey, 

And nods at every house his tlireatcning fire. 

“ The ghosts of traitors fiom the Itridge dcHcctid, 

Witli ladd fanatic spectreii to rejoice ; 

About the tire into a tlunee they lH*tnl 
And sing their aabhaih notes with feeble voire.*’ 

The last atanzn, iiuleecl, eontidfm n tine iimigr* finely m- 
pressed, but I cannot but Ih^ glad iluti Hryileti tried iin 
more experiments witlt the rcHmlcitriint i|iiiilriiiii. 

JiwwM MimMlk dom!i the m?ries «f early jiiwiits, iiiitl 
for fourteen years from tlietliite of its |ndtlicatitiii lirytlcii 
was known, with iiiiigniflcant incci^jitiniw, as a dritittiitlc 
writer only» But Mi eforts in ptadry priij«'T, ilioiigli lln^y 
had not m yet resulted in any niwttirpieee, Initl, a» I !tiit« 
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endoavoiirod to point out, amply (uititled him to tlie pofti- 
tion of a i^reat and original mastor of the formal part of 
poetry, if not of a poet who had distinctly found Iuh way. 
He had carri(Hi out a eoma'jdion of the couplet which was 
almost (uitirely new, having heeri anticipat(‘d only by sojue 
iHokted and ill “sustained cdTorts. Ht^ had luanifcJHUal an 
(ajual originality in the turn of his phrase, an extnuu’ditui* 
ry command of poetic imagery, and, above*, all, a facidty of 
handling by no means pnnuising Hubjh'cts in an indispu- 
tably poeticfd manner. CIrcnuustanca*H which I shall m>w 
proceed to dcmcribo chIIchI him away from tln^ practice of 
pure poetry, leaving to tfun, lunvewer, a reputation, amply 
deserved and aeknowhslgi'd cwtm by his enemiim, of pern- 
sessing unmatcluHl skill in vtu*sifleati<m. Nor were thc^ 
stmlies upon whiidi lu^ now (mUu’ed wholly alic^n to his 
prciper functioti, though tliey %verc^ in some sort a bye- 
work. Tliey strengthtuied his (‘oinmaiHl <»V(*r tlm lan- 
guage, ine.reased his skill in veum*, aiul, aliove all, lendtHl 
by degrees to rednet* and purify what was eornipt in his 
phraseology atid Hystt‘m of ornamentation. Fourt4*en years 
of <lramati(*. pnnd.iet* di<l mon* tlian turn otii wane admira* 
hie scenes and sonu* cvem !m>re admirable criticism. They 
aetcal an a filtering inwawaiir for his poeticii! powers, so 
that the Rtrcnm whieh, wht?n it ran inb» tlH*m, was the 
turbid ami rubbish - hnlen cumuit <if /laaiw 
flowed mit ns impettions, m strong, hut clear and witlc’ 
out base fidmixture, in tlie splendid verse of Aimutmm i$mi 
AckiiopheL 
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PEEIOD OP DRAMATIO AfTIVITY. 

There are not many j)orti<>n« <»f liti'rattin* whioh 

have boon treated with ijjrmter m'verity hy rrifit'H Ilian the 
Restoration drama, and (»f tht^ Itt^Htoraiion dnirniitiHtji f«»w 
have mot with lesa favour, in pruportion to their |i:etmral 
literary eminence, than Dryden. Of hia nnneilien, in par* 
tioular, few have been found tt> wiy a word. Hin 
sturdiest champion, Hcott, tiinmiHHeH tliem an ** lieiivy Hia> 
litt, a defender of the llestoration eiunedy in generfili flmlH 
little in them hut ** ribaldry and extravagiinee;” find I hnvn 
lately seen them spoken of with a shudder iim “horrible.’'* 
The tragedies have fared Ijotter, Imt m)t miifh Indter; ami 
thus the romarkahlo speetm*le is prescniltMl of n general 
condemnation, vnritul only by ilie faintest priiim% of thi* 
work to which an admittetl master id Kiigli»h devoteti, 
almost exclusively, twenty years of the flower of Id^ iimii-- 
hood. So complete is the tihhvion intti which ttif‘se dramas 
have fallen, that it has buried in its fohls the always charm 
ing and sometimes exquisite songs whiefi they eontidtn 
Except in Congreve’s two editions, and in tln^ hidky tali' 
tion of Scott, Dryden’s tlieatre is imattainahle, iiiirl thus the 
majority of readers have hut little opportimily of eorn^ct’ 
ing, from individual study, the unfavotindile impressions 
derived from the verdicts of the critics. For myiwdr, I iim 
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very far from considering Dryden’a dramatic work as on a 
level with his purely poetical work. But, as nearly always 
happens, and as happ(med, by a curious coincidence, in the 
case of his editor, the fact that ho did somothing else much 
bettor has obscured the fac,t that ho did tliis thing in not 
a few instances very well. Heott’s poems as poems are far 
infe^rior to his novels as novels; DrydcuA plays are far in- 
ferior as plays to his satires and bis fables as poems. But 
both the poems of Hcott and the plays of Dryden are a 
great deal better than tht^ average critic admits. 

That dramatic work went sonu'.what against the grain 
witli Dryden, is fretpumtly jisserted mi his own authority, 
and is jxwlmps triu^ He Ix'gan it, however, tolerably early, 
and had finished at least the Hciuuiie of a play (on a sub- 
j(*ct which he afterwards resumed) shortly after the Resto- 
ration. As sooti as that event happetuMl, a double in- 
centive to play-writing began to wt»rk npon him. It was 
mueh tlie most fashionahh^ of literary otampations, mid also 
muc'h the most luerativi*. Dryden was cmdainly not indif- 
ferent to fame, and, though lu' was by no means a eovtdous 
man, he seemm t(* hnvt^ posst^ssed at all times the perfect 
nuidincHH to spend whntevtT nmld be lamest ly got wliich 
freqmmtly distinguisheH men of lettiuu He set work 
acciirdingly, ami produced in KlU.a the IViid GaliunL Wa 
do mvi possess tills play in the form in whicli it was first 
acted and ilamnetL Afterwards Latly ( ’4'iHih»maine gave it 
hi'f proteclbm; the author adtletl CiUtain attraciituiH ac- 
cording to tlu' taste- <*f the tiim% and it wan hoiti ncted and 
publisln*d. It ecrtainly eannot be Hiiiil to be a great mic- 
mmn even m it in. Drydim bad, likt^ most of iiis fellows, 
iiiternpied tlie tkmiedy of Humourn, as it was callcil nt 
the time, iiuii as it coutimnui tf> hi% and io be called, till 
the more ladishetl comedy of manners, or artifiiuid comedy, 
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succeeded it, owing to tlio auccc«ft of WycJicu'loy, and ntill 
more of Congreve. The number of eotiUHlies td thin kind 
written after 1620 is very large, while tin* fantaHtic and 
poetical comedy of which Shakapeart^ and Flc^telun* had al- 
most alone the secret had ahnont entirely tiled <nit. The 
merit of the Comedy of HunnmrH is Iht^ elwt'rvatitm <d 
actual life which it rec|uires in order ttj ht' thnn* well, anti 
the consequent fidelity with which it holds ti{> tht» inimcH' 
looking-glass (to use the title td one td Ranthdplfa idays) 
to nature. Its defects are ita prtmencHH tt> ticHt^mnl into 
farce, and tlic temptation which it given in tlu' vvnt<*r to 
aim rather at mere fragmentary ami sketchy thdint'alitinH 
than at finished (u)mpoHitit»n. At tlu^ !tt*Hti^ratitui this 
school of drama was vigorously tmtuigli nqircHtiilctl hy 
Davenant himself, by Sir Aston <*okiun, ami hy Wilsun.a 
writer of great merit wlio rather unacemmtahly ahaiidoiuHl 
the stage very soon, wliile in a year or two Hhmlwidl, the 
actor Lacy, fmd several others wen^ tt» take it up and carry 
it on. It bad frec|uently been comhined with tlu^ enihroi! 
ed and complicated plots of the Spanisli conuHly <d intrigue, 
tho adapters usually allowing thene plotH t<» conduct Ihtun 
selves much more irregularly than wan tln^ «*aHe in the 
originals, while tho defioieneicH were made up, or siipjHmint 
to be made up, by a liberal allowance (d ** lumioursf ' Hm 
danger of this sort of work was perhaps mw'er better illiin 
trated than by Shadwell, when he boasUid in 4me rd liin 
prefaces that ‘‘four of the humoum were luilirely new,” 
and appeared to consider this a sulllcitmt claim t*» respect- 
ful reception. Dryden in his first jday fell to the 
extent into the blunder of this eombimHl Mpfininliditigli^li 
style, though on no subie(|uent (Hieasioti diil he rtqiciit 
tho mistake. By degrees the exanijde and iiiflucnctt <d 
Moli^re sent complicated plo^ and “humours” nlike out 
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of fashion, though tho national taste and temperament 
were too strongly in favour of tho latter to allow tliern to 
be totally banisiuHl In our vi*ry best plays of the ao^call- 
t‘d artificial style, such as Lotw for L(riH\ and the mattt(‘>r- 
pieccH of Slieridan, (‘.haraeter Hkotelies to which Ben Jotison 
liimHclf would certainly not refuse^, the title of humours 
appear, and contribute a largt^ portion of the interest. 
Drydan, however, was not likely to anticipatt^ this better 
time, or even to distinguish himself in the older form of 
tlie humour^comedy. He had little aptitude for the odd 
and quaint, nor had he any faculty of devising or picking 
up strokes of extravagamu», sucih as those which his enemy 
Hhadwell could comtnand, though he could make no very 
good use of them. The luunourH of Trice and Bibber 
atul Lonl Noiisutdi in tho Wild Gallant arc forced and 
too often feeble, though tht^re arc* thishes here and tlmre, 
t'Hpcadnlly in tlu^ part of Sir Timorous, a wc^akling of the 
trilu* of Agueeheek; but in this first attcunpt, the one 
situation atul the one pair of rdiaraeters wlntdii Dryden 
was to trc'Ht with toh*rabh^ stn^cc'ss nro already faintly 
sketched. In (Jonstanee and Is)veby, the* pair of light- 
heartc'd lovers who carry on a flirtation without too much 
modesty ct'ftainly, and with a remarknl)le absenc*e of re- 
fincnrnmt, hut at the same time with sonu^ genuine alfee- 
tiem for oru^ nnotht^, and in a liearty, natural manner, 
niiike their first appearanet*. It is to noted in Dryden’s 
favour that thc*Hc^ iovc*rs of his arc for tlu% most part free 
frenn ilia charge of brutal henrth»ssnc*ss and cruelty, wlueh 
has bcicuc justly l>rought against theme of Bhhen'ge, of 
Wycdierlcy, and, at least in t]»c ease of tin* Old /liff/iclor, 
of Clorigreve. The men arc? rakem, luid mlliiT vulgar rakim, 
but they iirt^ ttotlntig worse. Tlic women have too many 
of the cliarntderiHtica of ('harhm the Hi^eonfFs maids of 
II $ ^ 
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honour; but they have at the sanie time a eertain health- 
iness and sweetness of the older days, whieh faring thcan, 
if not close to Ilosalind and Beatrices at any rate pretty 
near to Fletcher’s heroines, such as Dorotlu^a and Mary. 
Still, the Wild Gallant can by no poHsibility Ih‘ callfal ii 
good play. It was followed at tio hmg interval by the 
Bival Ladies^ a tragicomedy, winch is chit‘tly remiirkahlt! 
for containing some heroic Htames in rhynus for imitjiting 
closely the tangled and improlaihie plot of its HpinilH!i 
original, for being tolerably decent, and I fear it nnist 
bo added, for being intolerably dull. The third vtmturts 
was in every way more important The Imimu Mmper^^ 
or (1665) was Dryden’s first original play, bis first beriuc 
play, and indirectly fonned part of a curiouH literary dis- 
pute, one of many in which lie was engaged, but whicdi 
in this case proved fertile in critical Htudies of Ids liest 
brand. Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s bnitlierdn law, had, 
w^th the assistance of Pryden hims«»tf, prodtired n play 
called the Indian Quem^ and tti tliis the Imiian Aw/w- 
or was nominally a sequel. But m Pryden remarkii, with 
a quaintneas which nuay or may not he aatiriciil, the con- 
clusion of the Indian Queen “ left but little mutter to 
build upon, there rtmmining but two of tlie eonsidcrttble 
characters alive*” The good Sir Iloliert Imd indeinl liis’qe 
ed the stage with dead in his last act in a riiunner which 
must have confirmed any French critic who mm or rciid 
the play in his belief of the blcKHlthirstinciw of the Eiig’ 
lish drama. The field was thiia complidcly dour, and 
Dryden, retaining only Mmitoitmna m Im Iuto, nmnl hi^ 
own fancy and invention without nwtraint in cciri^trtif'tliig 
the plot and arranging the ebawteteni. The plfiy wm cX” 
tremely popular, and it divides with Tgmnmk Lmm and ihc 
Conqumt qf Gramda the merit of biing the k»l of nil 
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KiigUsli heroic plays. Tlio origin of that singular gnovth 
has been already giveti, and there in no luaul to repeat the 
story, while tlie Conquest of (hatutda is ho nmcdi more the 
model play of the style, that anythiiig like an analysis of a 
heroic play had h(‘tter ho reserved for this. The Indian 
Emperor was followed, in 1067, by tlu^ Maiden Qtmn^ n 
tragicomedy. The tragic or henVic part is very inferior 
to its predecessor, but tlu^ <‘omic pari, has merits which are 
by no xneana incouHidc^rabh^ (lelmhm and Florimel are 
the first finished specimens of that pair of practitioners of 
light o’ love flirtation which was Drydmfs sole contribu- 
tion of atiy value to tln^ (*omic stage, (diaries gave the 
play particular <aumucndation, and called it his play,” as 
Hrydim tak(‘s care to tt‘ll us. Btill, in tlic same yt^ar came 
A7r Martin MaraC^ Dry den’s staumd pure comedy, Ihit 
it is iu uo Hcu.HiMiu original play, and Drydcn was not even 
tlu^ original adapter. The I)uke of Newcastle, famons 
c(|ually for his own gallantry in the civil war, and for tlie 
oddith's of his HiH'ond duchess, Margaret Lueas, translated 
rEionrdi^ and gave it b> Dryden, who |>erhapH eomldned 
with it HouH^ things tnktui from othen* Kremch plays, added 
not a little of his own, and had it aettsl. It was for 
tlnwci days execetlingly sueecssful, running more than thirty 
nights at its first nppeanimu*. It is very coarse in parts, 
but iimusiiig enough. Tlw ICnglish blunden*r is a imieh 
more cMintemptible person than his French origirifiL He 
m pnnislied iiisteml t»f lieitig rewartled, and there is ii great 
deal of tu’oad fan’c hrought in, Drytleii was about this 
time fref|uen!ly engaged in this dfuildful sort t»f colliibt'i* 
niiion, anti the very next play wluch lie produced, also it 
result of it, has iloni* hU reputation more Itarrn than my 
other. This wits the tlisgusting burlesi|ue of the 
which, happily, there in much reasoii bir thinking ladongs 
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almost wholly to Davonant. BenidoH dc'ijjradiii”; in i*vt*ry 
way the poetic.al nuu’it of tho potmt^ Sir Wiilian^ from 
whom better things might have Insm (‘xp<*rtt*th got into 
his head what Drydeu amiably eallH the ‘‘exrelhmt eim- 
trivanco” of giving Miranda a sister^ and inventing a boy 
(Hippolito) who has never seeti a wtimam exet'lhmt 

contrivance gives rise to a good <lenl of extreim^Iy elnirne’ 
tcristic wit. But here, too, there is Htth! reuMm fur giving 
Brydon credit or discredit for anything nn»ri^ than a <’rr» 
tain amount of arrangement and revinion. 1 1 in next ap- 
pearance, in 1608, with th<^ jMock Anirti/iH/rr was a mon^ 
independent one. II(^ was, indeed, as was very ustial with 
him, indebted to others for the main points of his play, 
which comes partly from Thomas i’ornellie'H Fani Anim- 
loffiiey partly from the Depit AmmirvH.t, But tim play, 
with the iisiml reservations, may he heller sp*»ken of than 
any of Dryden’s comedii's, ex(H‘pt Mumapt n itt d/m/e and 
Amphitryon. Wildblood and Jneintha, w ho play tin* partH 
of Coladon and Florimel in the Mmdm art' a very 

lively pair. Much of the dialogue is stnarl, and the inei- 
dents are stirring, while the play ctmtiurm no lens than fi»ur 
of the admirable songs whicli Dryden turn la'gan to !iivi»h 
on his audioneos. In the same year, or perhaps in I mil), 
appeared the play of Tyrmmlc lmH\ or tin* H»ijut i/«rli/r, 
a compound of exepusitt) beauties and ahHurdities of 
most frantic description. The part of Hi. C’aitierine (very 
inappropriately allottetl to Mrs. Khmnor Bwyn) is lieittiti- 
ful throughout, and that of Maximln is tpdlt! ea|itiviitiiig 
in its outr^ooiisnesii Tim Antral spirits who appear gave 
occaaion for some torriblo parody in the /Miwmi/, hut 
their verses are in themselvim rather attriietivf\ An ne* 
count of tlie final scene of the play will {wrlifipn uttow liet* 
ter than anything else the rant and folly in whtcli author* 
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indulged, and which auditnuum npjdauded in tliene play». 
The Emperor Maximin in tliHHniiHfied with the eoiuluc*t of 
the uppcsr powern in reference to hin domcHtic peaet^. lie 
thus exprcBHeH hin diftHatiaf action ; 


** What had tlie gc>d« U) do with me or minti f 
Oiti I nuih'Ht your hruvoii f 
Why Hliould y(m thru make Maximin your fm*, 
Who paid ytm trllmio, wideh he need not dor 
Your altfim I with nmoke of mum tlid erown* 

For whkdi yt»u leaned yotn* hungry noHtrilH iiown, 
All daily gaping for my ineenne then*, 

More than ytnir mm eotdtl draw you in a year. 
And you fiu‘ thin thene piugui*H have m me mn\L 
Ihit, by the gtalH (by Maximin, I meant), 
lleiuadorlh I and my w<»rhl 
Ihwtlllty with you ami your« dtH’lan*. 

I#ook to it, goda 1 for you the aggreMHora ari^, 
Keep you your rain ami mumhiiie in your wkUw, 
Ami ril ki*ep haek my tlame and mieritiee. 

Your trade of heaven hIuiU mam he at a ^tund, 
And all yunr gmwla lie dead upon your hand,'* 


Thertnipon im iiggricved and powildy ahticketl follower, 
of the nattie of llneidiuH, ntnlm him, hut the Emperor wwMtii 
tlic dagger from him and returns the l»low. Then follows 
tliw Ktage. direethm: ** PlaeidinH fidln, luul tlie Eniperttr 
atiiggeim lifter him anti aita thnvn tip^on him/' From thin 
winguliir throm* hin guimlH <*fTer to aietint him. Hut ht^ tie* 
etinoH help, litul, hiiviiig riweti <ine<% aita chiwii figaiii tipoti 
lliuddiuH, wlm, cleiipite the atah and the weight of tlin 
Emperor, jihle ht mhlrei^H an irreprmiehalile deeiiiylliitdc 
etniplet to the iiiiilietiee. TluTeuptiii Mfixitiiiii iigaiit 'titati* 
i!m perioit upon wlmm he i« aittiiig, find tliciy hoth impirti 
m follown: 
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“ Plac. Oh I I am gone. Max, And after time I 
Revenging still aiid following ev'n to the otlier worltl iny blow, 
And shoving back this earth on which I sit. 

I’ll mount and scatter all the gods I hit.” 

[ Siuh him tit/mn . ) 

Tyrannic Love wah followed by tlu‘ tw<» piirtH of Ai- 
manzor and Alnmhkit\ or the (hmquvM uf (Jmmula^ the 
triumph and at the mutiu time the miaeiio ad idmurditm. 
of the stylo. I cannot do better tliau give a full argimteni 
of this famous production, which nobody now reads, and 
which is full of lines that everybody ha!>ilual!y qmdeH. 

Tho kingdom of (Jranada tnuler iin iant moimndi, Ihmb 
dclin, is divided by tho quarreln of faetioiiH, ur rather fatu 
ilies — tho Abencerragem and the Zegry^. At a fe^iti vid 
held in tho capital this dismuiHion bnaiks out. A stratiger 
interferes on what appears tt) Ik^ tln^ weaker side, and kills 
a prominent loader of tho opposite party, a!tu|rether dts< 
regarding tho king’s injunctions desist 11*' In sei/.etl 
by the guards and ordoreti for exeimtion, but 1% iheit 
covered to bo Alnmnssor, a vtdiant person lately arrived 
from Africa, who has rendered valuable nHsisliuiee tt* tin' 
Moors in their combat with the BpaniardH, The king 
thereupon apologizes, aiul Ahnanzor adtlreHSi's iimt*h t»ut* 
rageous language to tlio factions. This is Hucet'ssftil, fiml 
harmony is apparently restormi Then there eiiti,!rj4 the 
Duke of Arcos, a Bpanish envoy, who proptiumlH liard etiri- 
ditions; but Almanzor remarks that **the Mutirs have 
Heaven and me,” and tho <luko retires. Almiihtde, the 
king’s betrothed, sends a raesRenger to invlin him to a 
dance ; but Almanzor insists upon a sully first, niifl the 
first act ends with the acoeptatice of thb order of 
ment. The second opens with the triumplinnt return of 
the Moors, the eve^victorious Alman^or hiiving ctajitured 
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the Buko of Arcos. Then in introduced the first female 
character of irnportanexj, Lyndaraxa, sister of Zulema, the 
Zepjry chief, and reproHontative throu|jjhout the drama of 
tiio less amiable (|iiHlitiea of womankind. Abdalla, the 
king’s brother, makes love to her, and she very plainly 
tells him that if he were king she might have something 
to say to Iiim. Zulema’s faetiousnoss strongly seconds 
his sishir’s ambition and ht^r jealousy of Almaludo, and 
thti act ends by the formation of a conspiracy figainst 
Boabdelin, the conspirators resolving to attach the invin- 
(‘.ihle Almanvx)!* to their side. The third act borrows its 
opening from the incidtmt of Hotspur’s wrath, Alman^or 
being provoked with Boabdelin for the same cause as 
Harry Percy with Henry IV. Thus he is disposed to join 
Alnlalla, while Ahdelmelech, the chief of the Ahencern^^es, 
is introduced in a scene full of “ sighs and flamos,” as the 
prinee’s rival for the hand of I^yndaraxiu The promised 
dance takes place with one of Drydim’s delightful, and, 
alasl Hc.ar(‘.ely evt‘r wholly quotable lyrics. The first two 
stanzas may however he givcm : 

** Beiunith a myrtUi’s shade, 

Which h»V(* fta* none but happy lovers made, 

I sh'pt, nud straight uiy love before me brtmght 
I^liyllw, tlie object of my waking thought 
UndtHWed slie came my flamc' to meet, 

Willie love strewed llowers laaieath her feet, 

Flowt?r« which, so prcsstHl by ht‘r, beeame more sweet 

** From the bright visIon^s liead 
A careless v<*il of lawn was loosely shiMl, 

From her white temples fell her shaded hair, 

Like elomly sunnhlne, not tm> hniwn nor fair. 

Her hands, her lips, did love Inspire, 

Her every grave my lieart rlid fire, 

Hut most her eyes, which languished witli dc»lre.^* 
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It is a thousand pities that the ((notation (‘anuot Ih^ (‘on- 
tinued; hut it cannot, though the V(U-si^ is more, artfully 
beautiful oven than here. 

While, however, tiu^ king and hin <H>urt art' liHlening 
and looking, mischief is hnnving. Alnumzor, Ahdalla, and 
the Zegrys arc in arnis. The king is driven in ; Almahide 
is captured. Then a Hcone. takes jdai'e In'twanm Alniunz«^r 
and Alrnaliido in th(», full s|)irit <d th(‘ style. Almanzor 
sues for Alnialiide as a prisoner that \u* may st't her at 
liberty; but a rival a()(>earH in tlu^ (»oW(Tful Zulema. Ab 
manzor is disobliged by Alulalla, and at onee inaki^s his 
way to the citadel, whither Boabdelin has t!(*d, and ofT«*rs 
him hia services. At the. b(*ginning of tin* fourtli net th(*y 
are of c.ourse a(U‘(‘pted with joy, and tM(iudly of course ef- 
fectual. Almanzor remews his suit, but Almnliidt' refers 
him to her fatlu^r. The lifth net is still futh*r of <*xtravie 
gances. Lyndaraxa holds a fort which has been eominit” 
ted to her against both parties, and tlu^y diHcoursi* witli 
her from without tlu'. walls. The tmlucky A!man5r4»r pre^ 
fors his suit to the king and to Alinahidt^V fatlitT; !um 
recourse to violcncu’! on being refused, and is overpowen‘d 
— for a wonder— and bound. His is, bowevc*r, spnrinl, 
and after a parting scene with Alinnludt? he withdraws 
from the city. 

The second part opens in the Hjumish camp, but hooii 
Bhifts to Granada, wlusre i\m unhappy Boabdelin hm to 
face the mutinicjs provoked by the expuUitm of Aliniin/.tir. 
The king has to stoop to entreat Atinidiide, now Ids 
queen, to use her influen(5e with her lover to innne liack. 
An act of fine confused fighting follows, in wliicb Lyiidn-* 
raxa’s castle is stormed, the stormem Ir* their turn tlriven 
out by the Duke of Arcos and Abdalla, whO' lii« jtiinml tln^ 
Spaniards, and a general imhmglm cauited. Hut Altniii«or 
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ohejH Alinahulirs HUinmonH, with tiu*. rcHult of more 
and flainoH. The eouduet of Alinahide is unexceptionii- 
hk^; Imt Ik)alHk;liirH j(‘ak>usy in inevitably aroimed, ami 
thin in iIh turn mortally oITcihIh the (jueon, wliicli again 
ofhmdH Almanssor. More inexplicable embroilment follows, 
and Ijyndaraxa trien lier charms vainly on the champion. 
T’Ik^ war omui more centres round the Albayxin, Lynda- 
raxa's Hometime fortress, and it is not flippant to say that 
<»very one fights with every tine else; after which the hero 
sees the glumt of his motluT, and addresses it more nuo. 
Yet anotluT love-scene follows, and then Zulema, who has 
not forgotten his passion for Almahide, brings a false ac» 
cusation against her, the assumed partner of In^r guilt be- 
ing, howeveu’, not Almanzor, but Abdehnelech. This leaves 
the luu’o free to undertake the wager of battk^ for his mis- 
tress, though he is distraeUul with jealous fear that Zule- 
ma’s tale is trm*. Tin*, n'sult of the ordeal is a foregone 
eiuudusion; but Almahide, though her innocence is proved, 
is too angry with Ihu' husband for ibmbting her to forgive 
him, and Hokaunly forswiairs his socicdy. She and Ahnan- 
zor meet onct* mon‘, ami by this time <*vtm the convention” 
alities of tin* lu’roie play nlhnv him to kiss her hand. The 
king is on tlu' watch, and hrtadvs in witli fr(‘Hh accmsations; 
but ilu^ Spaniards at the gates cut short the diseussion, and 
(at last) ilu* canhnulnumt and sufTering of true love. The 
eatastriiphi' is arrivisl at in the most approv hI manner. 
Iloabilelin dies fighting; I^yndaraxa, who lias given trai- 
tc»rouH lH‘lp with hi’r Zegrys, is prmdaimed (|ue(‘n by Fer- 
tlinand, hut almost immediately stablH'd hy AlHlehnekadn 
Almanzor turns out to he the longdost son of the Ihike 
of Arcam; and Alinaliide, encouraged hy Queen iHiibella, 
tjwrm that when her year of widowhood is up she may 
possibly Ih! induced to crown his flames. 

3 * 
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Such in the buvcBt outline of thin fanoniH play, and I fi*ur 
that as it is it la too lon^, tlionixh inueh Iras Ihuui orail 
ted, including the whole of a pl<*asing tnolerplot. of law 
between two very ereditahle lov(*r.s Osniyn and Iknr/nytla, 
Its preposterous “ revolutions and tliset»ven«’s,’' tlie wild 
bombast of Ahuanz<ir and others, tiie apparently purp«»Hi‘« 
less embroilment of the action h\ vvw tww turns and 
twists are absurd enough; but then' is a kind of generous 
and noble spirit animating it which crmld not fail to eateh 
an audience blinded by fnsliien to its absurditieH, Then* 
is a skilful scqiu'm'e (‘ven in tin* most pn^posterouH c*veiits, 
which must have kept up the interent unfalteringly; and 
all over the dialogm* are st|UHudert*d nml Invisheti lliuvers 
of splendid verse. Many of its st'pnrutt* lines are, m hm 
been said, constantly tended without the h*u4 idea tm tint 
quotcr’s part of their origii»,nrnl many nn*vv an^ <|Ui»lnble, 
Everybody, for instance, knows the vigt^rous ciniplrt ; 

“ For^^iveness to the injami iloes heltm^, 

But they tueet* uarthuj win* have dtan* the wrong 

but everybody does not knew tlie preceding couplet, which 
is, perhaps, better still : 

“ A blush rctnains In a fiwgtvcn fun* ; 

It wears the silent U»k«*ns <jf disgrace.** 

Alman^a)r’B tribute to f^yndarfixa's beauty, at the mum 
time that ho rojcjcts hor advauccH, is in little, j'lerhaps, m 
good an instance as could he given of tlm merits of the 
poetry and of the stamp of its spirit, and with I miu^t 
be content : 

** Fair tlinugli you iim 

Ai summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 
Than stars that twkklc on a winter’s night; 
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Thougli ym hiive p!i.m|ih'Iiw to wsirm and tnci¥© 

Ckild ago iiml lioriiilt# Into liwo ; 

Thcnigh Ahimhldo with firorii nwanfo ttty mt% 

Yid than to ohango Tin luthlor to tlf^palr. 

My l<»vo’a niy and that from falo la 
Tk Itmi liiichangiHl and dtmthloaa part of too.** 

Thn autlionno ilmt ehc^nrinl tlui^ mm nt>t wln^lj vili% 

Thn (hmqfmi of Chttmtdii ii|i|»nHrtnt in lfl70» mttl in 
tlin following yi'icr tlm fiiintitw Hrhmmii wiw hriitiglit cnii 
at thn King’ll Thmitrn. 'Fltt'* itn|iortiinro of thia nvinit in 
Drytlnu'w lifn m <*onHitlnrahlt\ Init it. hiw tiron wnnowhnt 
nxaggnmtcHl, In tlin plit«% llin Hiiiin** kroii iii tmirli 
of it ift| h only liiilf tlirndod ngaiiiHt hiiiifudf* Tins nrigi* 
nal Bityoft wiw lioyoinl all tloyfil Ihivotiiiiil* to wlnnn miitio 
of thn joktm cliriMstly nppltT wliilis limy Itiivo mi rofonsrini 
to Drydan, In tlm mnmml plnrnTtlin i*xani{ilt^« of tinrolr? 
plujH mdocstotl for parody and ritlionlo itro by no nmmn ox- 
cduHivoly drawn from Ilrytiindn thontro. Ilifi liri»lfwm4n» 
law, Ktlwiirii find IbdaTt Howard, and oilii'rfT tlgiiro iio- 
»idn Itim, iiml tha tamlrfil idiiiriirtor t% oil llio wlndf% m 
rompiwitn me might ho nxpnrtod from iho rmiidmr of an-. 
thorn whoHo playa aro aatiriind, Atihongh fiillirri*d by 
Buckingham, it acenm likely that not mticli of the play i« 
mstnally lute, llin coadjiiton* iiro #itiil to |ii4%*p born lluilor, 
Hprat, iitui Miirlin tlitlonh of tlio i liarlrrifitinns an* 

tln»r of 8omo ulngularly itl*lctiipf^nal if «t*l %*cry poititt^tl 
remarka on l>ryi]cii'H jdav’*, wliicli %vere iii»l pii!thfi|i«’«i till 
long afterwiirdfi. Bnllcr’ii Inimi indeed, triiccalule $n 
miiny of the parodlcH of limdc irirlion, none of which iiro 
io good IIS hi* iickiiowlcilgcil *’ Idiilogui'’ ttf tTit liiid 
The wit Iiml, the miwl piirl, the ju^itir'c r»f ihr msltn^ ar«» 
1 ndU{ III table ; iimi if it lie Inir, a^ 1 ftm told, lliiil the 
hmmii daw not now make a good acimg pliiy,t!ie fa^,-! 
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docB not bear favtvnrable teHtimuny to the eiiitun’ and re- 
ceptive powern <.)f nnHlc^rn ay<lit*nee>i. Hut there wen» many 
rcaaoUH why Hrytleu nhouhl inkci the natin* very eoolly, an 
in fact lie did. Ah ho nays witli bin euntoumry proud Im* 
rnility/‘hiH bettera won* luueh more euneerned than him- 
self;'’ and it Koenm hlj^hly pri»!»a!»le that Huektni^liaiirH ot*- 
adjutora, contIdin|( in bin f^oud nnture av hin iiiii!»ility to 
detect the liberty, bad netually tntroduceti iit»t a few trnitH 
of bin own into thlH Hiii|(idarly eonipoHite portrait. In the 
second place, the farce vviw what would be iio%v «*al!etl an 
advertwement, and a vt^ry i^ood one. Nhtthiint can be a 
greater niintake tlmn to wiy or li> think tluil the iirhmrmiJ 
killed heroic plays. It dhl iiothin*^ of the kind, l>rydi‘ii 
hiuiHolf going on writing them Hiune venrH until his 
own fancy nmde him eeii'^**, an*l others eetdinning still 
longer, Thoni in n play of rri^wiieV, f Vi/iva/u, in whieh 
many of the Munum are rhymed, iliiting m lute, m Ulim, 
and the genend chamet..er of the heroic play, if iH>t the 
rhymed form, continued almont uiifiliertHL riTtiiinly l>ry' 
den’s cKjuanimity whh very little disturheil Huekingham 
ho paid off in kind long afierwartU, iiml his Oriiee im 
mediately proceeded, hy his lumwer, to nhow Inm Uillo he 
can have hml to do with the /Mmmi/. To Hpriit iirnl 
Clifford no tilhwions that I know of are to bo foiiiiii in 
his writings. As for Butler, an honmiriible mention in ii 
letter to Lawrence Hyde hIiowh how litilr iieriitiofiy lie felt 
towards him. ItidecHl, it may be. wdd nf I tryulen that he 
was at no time touchy about persimtd attaeka It was 
only when, as Bhadwcll «ubm!<|uenily did, the immiiilfints Uc' 
came outrageous in their ahiiio, imd outsiejniiHl itie bounds 
of fair literary warfare, or when, iia in I line k more’s case 
there was some singular inoplitude in the f»hion of the 
attack, that he condescended to i^i{dy. 
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It iH all the more niirprising that ho Khould, at no i^reat 
dlHtancc of time, have t^n^a<;(‘(l njratuiioiisly in a (^ontoHt 
whicli brou^'ht him no honour, and in whic'h hin allies 
were (piito unwort, hy of him. Elkanah Si'.ttlc^ was one of 
iioedioster’s innunnu’ahh^ h‘(hpo(*ls, and was loo utUu’ly ho- 
noaih contempt to desorva^ (wam lloehcsti'r's spito. The 
(diaractcr of Dot'tr, ten y<‘.ars lattn*, <rid vScsttlo complete 
justice. Ho ha<l a ‘Mdiimh'rin^ kind of melody ’’ about 
him, but absolutely nothinn^ else. However, a h(‘roi(5 play 
of his, the A^nipresH af Morocco^ Imd (’onsid(n*able voojuo for 
Home incompndiensibh' n'ason. Drydcn allowtal himself 
to be drawn l^y (Jrowm^ and Sluulwtdl into writing with 
them a pamphlet of criticisms on the pie(‘(% Settle rc^ 
plied by a study, as wc^ should say nowatlays, of the very 
vulm^rable (hmqavHt of (Irttnado, 'This is the only tu- 
Htane<! in whitdi I)ryd(‘n wtmt out of his way to attack any 
one; and (Wtui in this instaiua^ Sid.ile had giv(‘n Ht>me 
cause by an allusion of a eontcunptit<nm kind in his prefn<te. 
But as a ruh^ tlu^ Inundate showtsl himself proj>f against 
nundi more* vemouious criticisms than any tluit KIkanah was 
capabh'. of. It is perhaps not uncharitable t(» suspect that 
pr(‘fact‘ (>f tlu‘ (f Morocco bon^ to sotne (*.x- 

tiuit tlu‘ blame of tln^ Rchcorml^ which it must be remem- 
bt^red was ft»r y(‘ars nmplilitsl and nHslittnl with parodi(*8 
of fresh plays of Drytlcn’s as they appeared. If this were 
the eaw^ it would not hi', the only instama* of such a trans- 
ference of irritation, and it would <‘xplain Drydeids (dher- 
wi«o iuexpliealde eondmd. Uis aitat^k on Kc'tih^ is, from 
a strictly literary point (»f view, mo. of Ids nmst unjustifia- 
ble acts, Th<5 pamphlet, it is true, is said to have !)een 
maiidy “ Btareh Johnny’' (’rowne's, and thc^ eharacter of 
its strictures is (|uite dilTenmt frtuu Ibydeu’s broad and 
catholic mannor of censiirini^. But the adi^t^, ‘Hell me 
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witli whom yon live,” ia peculiarly npi>liea!ae in sueh a 
case, and Dryden nnmt bo held rtmp«mHi!do for the iwnault, 
whether its venom bo really duo to hunself, to (Vowne, <^r 
to the foul-mouthed libeller of whose viruhuua! the laure- 
ate himself was in years to ct>me to Imvi^ but too familiar 
experience. 

A very different play in gave Dryden almt»st as 
much credit in comedy as tlie qf {imnmia in 

tragedy. There is, indeed, a tragii* or serious underpbd 
(and a very ridiculons (me, too) in Marmttjt h ia Mode. 
But its main interest, and eertainly its main value, is (amru'. 
It is Dryden’s only original (‘xeursi«m itit«» the realms (»f 
the higher comedy. For his favtmrite pair iff lovers Im 
hero substitutes a quartette*. Uhodophil and Ikiraliee are 
a fashionablo married pair, wim, without havirtg iietually 
exhausted their mutual affliction, are of o{»inion that their 
character is quite gone if tliey continue faithful to eaedt 
other any longer. Rhodophil accordingly lays siegt^ to 
Melantha, a young lady who is intimdinl, ihougli lie dims 
not know this, to marry las friend Falameile, while Pula* 
mede, deeply distressed at the idea of matriuiony, devotes 
himself to Doralieti. The cross purpose's of this quartiffte 
arc admirably related, and we are given to understand that 
no harm cornea of it all. Bnt in Doraiice and Mihmtha 
Dryden has given atudiiB of womankind <|uit« out of hiii 
usual line. Melantha is, of couwe, far below Millamant, 
but it is not certain that that delightful ereiilion of ihm- 
grove’s genius does not owe something to her. Doraiice, 
on the other hand, has ideas m to the plulaaopliy of fllrta* 
tion which do her no little credit It h a tlimwand pitt('*a 
that the play is written in the language of tlui time, which 
makes it impossible to revive and difficult to read without 
disgust 
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Nothing of thin kind can or need bo said about the 
play which followed, the AmiJr/nation, It is vulgar, coarse, 
and dull; it was dannuul, and deserved it; while its suc- 
C(\sHor, Amhof/na^ is also de.scrving of the same epithets, 
though b{‘ing a mere phiy of opheni(‘ral interest, and serv- 
iiig its turn, it was not damned. The old story of the 
Amhoynn massacre— a bad enongli story, certainly — was 
simply nwived in order to excite the popular wrath against 
the Dutch. 

The dramatic production which immediately succeeded 
these is otui of the most curious of Drydon’s perform- 
ances. A disinclination to put himself to the trouble of 
dt^signing a wholly original composition is among the most 
not(‘worthy of his literary characteristics. No man fol- 
low('d or copied in a more original maniicr, but it always 
setans to have been a relief to him to have aoitiething to 
ftillow or to copy. Two at least of his very best produc- 
tions for Love and Palamon and Arc lie — are spe- 
c'ially remarkable in this respect. We can hardly say that 
the State of Innocence ranks with either of these ; yet it 
has consiilerahlo merits — merits of which very few of 
those who repeat the story about ** tagging Milton’s verses ” 
are aware. As for that story itself, it is not particularly 
rre<litable to the good manners of the elder poet Ay, 
young man, you may tag my verses if you will,” is the 
traditional reply wliich Milton is said to have made to 
Dryden’s reqtiest f<»r permisRiou to write the opera. The 
fpiestion of Dryden’s relationship to Miltcm and his early 
oj)inion of Faradhe Lent is rather a qut*Htion for n I/ifo of 
Milton than for tlie pnment pages; it is Hudieient to say 
that, with liis unfailing reeognithm of gt>otl work, Dryden 
tnulouhiodly apprec’iated Milton to tlu* full long before 
Addison, m it m vulgarly held, Uught the British public 
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to admire lurn. Ab for tlm ^kik of Immeuee the 
conception of Buch an opera lias Bonu*tiiUi‘H Ihh'Ii derided 
as preposteroua — a derision which seetUH overlook ilie 
fact that Milton was hiuiHt'If, in home <h*|i;ree, indehted 
an Italian dramatic original, 1'he pitMM» In not wholly In 
rhyme, but contains sennt^, very funt pitHsages. 

The time was approaching, ht»wever, vvlam Ih’y<len wan 
to quit his long-loved inistreHs Uhynie,'’' an far as dra- 
matic writing was eoneerned. I'hcHe wortls occur in tlu* 
prologue to AuTentjzdH\ whhdi appc*ared in It would 

appear, indeed, that at this time Dryihm whh thinking of 
deserting not merely rhymed plays, hut play writing alto- 
gothcr. The dedication to Mtilgravc efuitains one «»f sev- 
eral allumonH to lus w’elbknown plan of writing a gr«*at 
heroic poem. Sir <Ha>rg(i Mut'kiUixie hail recently put 
him upon the plan of reiuling thrirngh numi of th*' earlier 
English poets, and ho had done so attentively, witli the 
result of aspiring to the epic, itself, Ihit lie still continuetl 
to write dramas, tlnmgh was his last in rhyme, 

at least wholly in rliyme. It is in mane n*Hpect>4 a very 
noble play, free from the rants, ilu' pn*pimttTi»u.H lutstle, 
and the still more prcpcmteroim length of tlu' (\fwpirMi uf 
while possessing numt of the merits id that sin- 
gular work in an eminent degrt*e. Kvim Drytlen himllv 
ever went farther in camning of vemt? than in mmw of the 
passages of Aurmffzak^ such as that welbkm>wn fUie wliicli 
seems to take up an eciio of Muciwih : 

** Wlion I (insider life, ^tls all a ehtitt. 

Yet, fooled with ho|M\ nmi favisir th«* 

Trust cm, and think tesntorrow will re|my* 

To-morrow»B Mser than the former day, 

LIm wo»i, and while It says, wo shall la» Iditil 
With some mw joys, mU of wlmt wii 



au tiopc pu*aHurc in wiiar. yat, rainam, 

And from the dn*gH of Hfo think to nauavo 
What th<' iii’Ht Hprightly runnlnjij aould not give. 

I’m tired with waiting for thin cheniie gold 
Which fu(dH UH young and heggai’H xm when old.’^ 

There ia a good deal of moralizing of thin melancholy 
kitul in tiui play, tlu^ chanudiira of which arc drawn with 
a Hcrious coinplcitmeaa not pnjvioualy attempted by the 
author. It ia perliajia the only one of Drydcida which, 
with very little alUu’ution, might be acted, at leant an a 
curiosity, at the pre.smit day. It is nmuirkaldt^ that the 
structure of tlu^ vtu’si'. in tlu^ play itstdf would have led to 
tlm concluHion that Drydeu was about to abaudou rhyme. 
There is in Aiiren(/:itht* n gn^at timdency towards vfijtwihe- 
ment; and as soon as this bmdency g(d.s the tipptu' lumd, 
a rcHuirrent'e to hlank verse is, in Knglish dramatii^ writing, 
toh'rahly m'rtain. For the intonatimi of English is not, 
likt‘ tins intonation of French, Hindi that rhyme is an abso- 
luti‘ ni'ccsslty to distinguish v<*rse from prose ; and where 
tliis ncci^Hsity does not exist, rhynu‘. must always Hjipcar 
to an inbdllgent critic a more, or less impertineut iutrusion 
in dramatic poetry. Indianl, the. main thing which had 
for a timi5 convcrtc'd Dryden and otluTs to the use of the 
couplet in drama was a curious notion that hlimk verse 
was too easy for long and dignified com|Hwitions. It was 
thi eight hy others that, the si’crc't of it had been lost, and 
that tlie clioice was practically luttvvecm had hlank vermi 
and good rhyme. In AU for Lorn l)rydc*n very shortly 
hIiowccI, itmhuUtmh\ that this notion was wholly groimd- 
lesH. From this time forward In* was faithful to tlie moded 
he had now fubipted, and— which was of thc! greatest im- 
portiiinai— 'he inducted others to be faithful too. Had it 
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not been for this, it is almost certain tlmt Pr€$erved 

would have boon in rhyme; that is to it would 

have boon spoilt. In this aamo year, 1(175, a pul^lisfier, 
Bentley (of whom Dryd(;n afterwanls spoke with consid- 
erable bitterness), brou|i;ht out a play callcsl 77^r 3fintakm 
Husband, which is shited to have been nwiscHl, and to liave 
had a scone added to it by l)ry<lem l)rydi*n, ht>wever, 
definitely disowned it, and I cannot think that it is in any 
part his ; though it is fair to say that Home good judg«m, 
notably Mr. Hwinburno, thirik diflerently.* Nearly tliree 
years passed witliout atjytlung of Drydiut's appi‘aring, and 
at last, at the ond of 1(577, or the beginning of 187H, fip» 
pcarod a play ns much b(‘tier than Aurem/zeiw iis 
zehe was better than its forerunners. This was AH Jhr 
his first drama, in blank vei*se, ami his *‘onIy piny 
written for himself.” More will he said later on the cu» 
rioua fancy which made him innul in tlio vi^ry sit^ps of 
Shakspearo. It is suflkuent to say mm tliat tht^ attemjit, 
apparently foredoomed to ht>peless failure, ih, on the con- 
trary, a groat success. Ankmy and Vka^mim and AH for 

* Tho list of Drytlcm’s spurious or clotihiftn wcirks is not hirgo or 
important. But n note of Bepys, nutatiemiag a play of Ilrycloa oio 
titled Ladies d la which was acteil aatl tliuaiHHi in 1 «mH, htiH 
puzzled the eomraentators. There is no trace of this htdm #1 in 
Mode, But Mr. E. W.thwse has in his eollwtioa a play ontltleil Th^ 
Mali, or The Modidi hmers, widch he thinks may |M)ssitily be ilm vitj 
** mean thing of Fepys’ scornful mention. The iliffcnuiw of title 
is not fatal, for Bamuol was not over-accurate in stick iwnimrg. The 
play Is anonymous, but the preface is signcil J. I). Tltt» date is Ifl74, 
and the printing Is mcecraitle, tuul evidently ntit nwked Ity tlw aullior, 
whoever he was. Notwithstanding this, the prologm^ tin* cpllngue, 
and a song contain some vigorous verse ami phrase itunetlmi*s mil a 
little suggestive of Dryden. In the entire ahsencii of external cf|. 
denoe oonneotlng him with, it, the question, though one of timch l»* 
terest, Is perhaps not one to be d^lt with at any leaf lb litre. 
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Love, when they arc contrasted, only show by the contrast 
the (liirerencc of kind, tiot the difference of degree, be- 
tween th(‘ir writers. The heroic conception has here, in 
all probability, as favourable exposition given to it as it is 
capabh^ of, and it must be admitted that it makes a not tm- 
favourable show ev(‘u without the “dull sweets of rhyme” 
to drug the audiema'. into good humour with it. The fa- 
niouH scene Ix'tween Antony and Veutidius divides with 
the ef|ually famous scene in J)oh, SehaHtUm between Sebas- 
tian anti Dorax iho j)alm among Dryden’s dramatic efforts. 
But as a whole the play is, 1 think, supm’ior to J)on Sebas^ 
ilan. Tht*. blank versts, too, is particularly interesting, be- 
cause it was almost its author’s first attempt at that crux; 
and bet'aust', for at h^ast thirty years, hardly any tolerable 
blank verse— omitting of coursii Milton’s— had been writ- 
ten by any otie. T’he model is exc(‘.lhmt, and it speaks 
Oryden’s umu’ring Iit(^rary sense, that, fresh as he was from 
tlu‘ study of ParadiacLoatynmi great as was his admira- 
tion for its author, lu^ does not for a moment attempt to 
confuse tlu^ (*pie< and the tragic modes of the style. Ail 
for Lore was, and (l(‘H(‘rve<l to Ix', successful. The play 
wlfudi followcul it, Li mherham ^ was, and deserved to be, 
damnod. It must be om^ of the numt astonishing things 
ti) any one who has not fully grasped the weakness as well 
m the Htnmgth of Drydem’s clmratder, that the noble mat- 
ter an<l tnanner of Aureuf/;^ebe and AH for Love should 
liave been ftdlowtxl by this filthy stuff. As a play, it is by 
no meumn Drydi'n’s worst pi(*et^. of work; hut, in all other 
respc'cts, tlie less said about it the better. During the time 
of its pnxluetion the author ctdlaboraied with liOe in writ- 
ing the triigtxly of (Kdipua, in wliicdi Ixith the friends are 
to Ihi ieen idnmst at tlu*ir best. (.)n Dryden’s part, the 
lyric inemntation mamci are perhaps most noticeable, and 
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Lee mingloB throui^hout Iuh usual hoinhast with his uhuhI 
splendid poetry. If any one thinks this expresHinu hy- 
perbolical, I shall only ask him to read instead 

of taking the tnulitiounl witticisms alumi Lee for gosptd. 
There is of course plenty of— 

“ Let gods meet gods and jostle in tin* «lark/' 

and the other fnntaHtie follh's, into wlueh metaphvsiear' 
poetry and “heroic” plays had seduetsl men of tnlmit, 
and sonuitimeH of gimius; hut thexst* ean In* excused wlnm 
they load to sueh a passagt^ as that when^ thMiptis erics— 

“ Tltnn coward ! )et 

Art living? miiHt not, wilt n<»t thul the r»iid 
To the gr(‘at pnlacc af ningnitlccnit (hnith, 

Though tliouHund ways h*iul to Iuh tlnnisaml dtwirs 
VVhudi day and night urt^ still unlinrred for all** 

CFaUpub led to a quarnd with tlie players (»f tin* King’s 
Theatre, of the merits of wlfndg as we ofdy hav*^ a om^« 
aided statement, it is not c*iiHy to judge, lint Ifry<b*n 
aecma to have formed a emineximi about this time with 
the other or Duke’s eompauy, and hy them (April, Ul79) 
a “potboiling” adaptation of Traltm and (^remain was 
brought out, wliich might much Imtter have Ihhui left un- 
attomptoti Two years afterwards appearinl the last play 
(leaving operas and the scenes carntrilnitcHl ii> the Duke uf 
Gum out of tlie (pumtion) tliat Dryden wim to write for 
many years. This was Tki ^imnhh Frmf^t% popular jdet^e, 
possossod of a good dtml of merit, from the technical point 
of view of the play-wright, hut which I think has beem 
somewhat over-rated, as far m lib^rary exeidlcncti is con- 
earned. The principal character is no donlit iimiisiiig, but 
he is heavily indebted to Falitef! on Tim oiiit luirnl, and in 
Fletcher’s Lopez on tlie other; and he reminds the nmder 
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of both bin nn<H‘storB in a way wbicli (Cannot but be un* 
favourable It) luiuBcIf. The play Ih to uu^ iiumt iuteroatini:; 
beeauso of the light it thrown on Dryden’a grand cbarat;- 
teriatic, the consununato craftainauHliip with which ho could 
throw himaolf into the popular feeling of the hour. Thin 
IVotOHtant play” in porhapn hia moat notable a(‘,hiov(^“ 
luont of the kind in drama, and it may be admitttid that 
Home other aciiievcnumtn of the name kind are Iohh cred- 
itable. 

Allunion ban more than onet* beam made to the very high 
<|uality, from the liUu’ary point of view, of the HongK which 
appear in nearly all tlu^ plays of this long list. They con- 
Htitute Drydeids chief tith^ 1<» a high rank an a e.ompoHer 
of strictly lyrical ptadry ; and tluna^ are. iiuleed fc^w things 
which bott(T illustrate tlui range of his g(*niuH than these 
exciuisite snatelu^s. At first sight, it would not seem by 
any means likt‘ly that a poet whost* grtaititsi trimnphs wtire. 
wtm in the lit‘lds of satire and <d argumentative verse 
Hhtaild Huece(‘d in sueh things. Ordinary lyric, eHixHjially 
of tlu^ gravt‘r and more (‘lahorab^ kiml, might not surprints 
us from such a man. But tin* simg-gift is sonutihing dis- 
tine.t from tln^ faculty of ordinary lyrical compositiiui ; and 
thi’re is cculainly nothing which necessarily infers it in the 
poinU'd diHjlamation and (’lose-rankcul argurmait with which 
the name of Orydeuj is ofttuiest associatiuL Bui the later 
sevenieetiih century ha<l a singular gift for sm^h perftjrm- 
iince- - a kind of swan song, it might bt^ tlmught, before 
ilic dtmlli'like slumber wbii^h, with few and In'ief intervals, 
was to rest upon the HngUsh lyric ft^r a hundred years. 
Oorwd, Risdiester, even Mulgravt% wn»ti^ singulitrly fawn- 
nating songs, as snuHitb anti easy as Muon^V, and with far 
less of the commonplace and vulgar iihcnit them. Aplira 
liehii was an admirable, and Tom Durfey a far from lies- 
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picable, songster. Even among tlie common run of play* 
wrights, who liave left no lyrical and not much literary 
reputation, scraps and snatches which have the true song 
stamp arc not unfrcquently to bo found. But Dryden 
excelled them all in the variety of his cadenc(‘s and the 
ring of his lines. Nowhere do we feel more keenly tho 
misfortune of his licence of Ianguag(‘, which prevents Um 
many of these charming songs from being now <pioted or 
sung. Their abundance may he illustratetl hy the fact 
that a single play, The Mock AHtrohf/cr^ eontaiim iuj hws 
than four songs of the vc^ry tirst lyrical nui’it. You 
charmed mo not with that fair face/’ is an inHtanei* of tlio 
well-known common measure whieh is so sjiecially Eng* 
lish, and which is poetry or doggrel according to its ea- 
donce. “After the pangs of a desperate h)ver” is oiiti 
of tho rare examples of a real (hujtylic metn! iii EngHsh, 
wore tho dactyls arc not, as usual, (ajually to Heantunl 
as anaptests. “ Calm w^lH tlie evtun, aud c.h*ar was the sky/’ 
is a perfect instoce of what may he ealhal areltness in 
song; and “Celimena of my heart,” though imt much 
can be said for tlie matter of it, is at least as much a im*!- 
rical triumph as any of the others. Ni>r an^ the cUher 
plays loss rich in similar work. The song beginning 
“ Farewell, ungrateful traitor/’ gives a perfect t'xamph* of 
a metre which has been used more than onc*e in our <iwii 
days with great success; and “liong between I#ove ami 
Fear Phyllis tormented,” which occurs in 7%e Amhpmium^ 
gives yet another example of the singular fertility with 
which Dryden devised and managed nieasures suitahh^ ftir 
song, llis lyrical faculty impelled him also— es|HH!ially 
in his early plays— to luxuriate in inc-fintation mmwn, lyr* 
ical dialogues, and so forth. These have been riiiieuled, 
not altogether unjustly, in The Mdwamd; hut the incam 
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tation seeric in (Edqms is very far above the average of 
such things; and of not a few paBsages in King Arthur 
at least as much may bo said. 

DrydenV energy was so entirely occupied with play- 
writing during this period that he had hardly^ it would 
appear, time or desire to iindertako any other work. To- 
wards the middle of it, however, wlien he had, by poems 
and l)layH, already established himself as the greatest liv- 
ing poet— Milton being out of the question— ho began to 
bo asked for prologues and (‘piloguea by other poets, or 
by the actors on the occasion of the revival of old plays. 
Tliese prologues and epilogues have oftoti been comment- 
ed upon as one of the most curious literary phenomena of 
the time. The custom is still, on special occasions, spar- 
ingly kept np on the stage; but the prologue, and still 
more the epilogue, to the Westminster play are the chief 
living representativeH of it. It was usual to comment in 
tliese pi(H;eH on circurnstancea of tiu* day, political and oth- 
(*r. It was also usual to make personal appiuils to the aii- 
di(!nce for favour and support very mucdi in the manner 
of the old Trouvores when they commended their wares. 
But more than all, and worst of all, it was usual to indulge 
in the (‘xtriuuest licence both of language and meaning. 
The famous epilogue— oiu^ of Drydeids own— to Tgran- 
nk Love^ in which Mrs. Eli‘anor (<wyn, being left for dead 
on the stage, in the character of Ht (hitherine, and being 
about to 1)0 carried out by tlie sccnc'-shifters, exclaims— 

** Hold ! arc you matl f you dauuit'd (ionfourided dog, 

I am tt» and speak the epilogue, 

is only a very mild sample of tliese lleeuccs, upon whicli 
Mimaulay him commented with a s(‘verity which is for 
once absoliitcdy justifiable*. Tht’re was, however, no poet 
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who had the knaclc of telling allusion to passing eveutH 
as Dryden had, and he was early engaged as a prologiu* 
writer. The first composition that we hav(‘ of this kind 
written for a play not his own is the prologue to Alhuma- 
zar^ a curious piece, believed, but not known, to havt* been 
written by a certain Toinkis in JaineH th(‘, Firsts r<;ign, 
and ranking among the many vvhicdi havi^ beam attributed 
with more or leas (generally less) show of nuison Shnk- 
speare. Drydetra knowledge of the early English drama 
was not exhaustive, and lui here makes a charge', of plagi** 
arism against Ikm Jonson, for which there' is in all prt>ba- 
bility not the least ground. The pieu'e eejutaina, iuewevt'r^ 
as do moat of thcac vigorous, the>ugh unesjual <*e>mposi- 
tioiiB, many fine litum. The^ lU'xt proeluetion cd the kinti 
not intcndcKl for a play of his own is the*, predcigiu'. U> thfi 
first performance of the king’s se'rvants, nftt'r tlie*y luuC 
been burnt out of their theatre, and this is followed by 
many others. In 10'73 a prologue ti> tlu^ lJnive*rsity of 
Oxford, spoken when the JS'ikui WmMm was aetesl, is the 
first of many of the same kinti. It 1ms beem nu'ntienuHl 
that Dryden speaks slightingly of theses Ifnivtu^iiy pro! 
ogues, but they are among his be^si |iie(u*s of tlie tdass, and 
are for the most part emtirely free freuu the ribaldry with 
which ho was but t<>t» often wont to alloy them, hi thene 
years pieces intended te) aceeunpany (’arle.irs AtPirui^m 
and PhilmUy Etherege’s Mian qf Mmli\ i Iharh^s I hivi'nimt's 
Circe, Lee’s MUhnd(di\% Bhadweirs True Widom, lam’s 
Caamr Borgia, Tato’s Lm/ai Cmmd, and not ii fe w Qi\wm 
occur. A specimen of the style in which Dryden exee*lle<i 
so remarkably, and which is in itself so utterly cltmei, may 
fairly be given hero, and nt>tlung can be better for thu 
purposo than the most famouii prologue to tlie^ University 
of Oxford, This ia the prohigue in which tlm poet 
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once diaplayB liia cx(]ui8ito capacity for flattery, liis com- 
mand over voraification, and Iuh Bingular antipathy to his 
own Alrna Mater ; an antipathy which, it may bo pointed 
out, is confirmed by the fact of his seeking his master’s 
degree rather at Lambeth than at Cambridge. Whether 
any solution to the (Uiigma can bo found in Dennis’s re™ 
mark that the ‘‘youngc^r fry” at (Jambridgo preferred Set- 
tle to their own champion, it would be vain to attempt to 
d(‘.termine. The following piece, however, may bo taken 
as a fair specimen of the more docent prologue of the 
later Hcvcnteonth century : 

** Tliough actors cannot much of learning boast, 

Of all who want it, we uthnirc it most: 

We love the praiH(‘S of a Uuirncd pit, 

As we nnnottdy are allied to wit. 

We speak our po(‘p8 wit, and trade in ore, 

1/iko those who touch npon the golden shore; 

Betwixt our jtidges ean distinction make, 

Disetirn how much, and why, our poems take ; 

Mark if the fools, or men of s<ume, rejoice; 

Wluahcr the apphume be cmly sound or voice. 

Wheti our fop galhintH, or our city folly, 

Olap over-hmd, it makt'S \is nmlancholy : 

We doubt that scem^ which does their wonder raise, 

And, for tlunr ignorance, contemn their praise. 

Judge, them, if we who act, and they who write, 

Hhould n(»t b(‘ pnnul of giving yon delight. 

Is>nd<»n likes grossly ; hut this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms all the depths of wit; 

The ready linger lays on every blot ; 

Knows what should justly please, and wliat should not. 
Nature herself lies ojHm to your view, 

You judge, by ht^r, what draught of her Is true, 

Wht^re outlines false, ami colours seem too faint, 

Wliere bunglers daub, and where true poets paint 

4 
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But by the sacred genius of this place. 

By every Muse, by (‘aeh domcHtic grace, 

Be kind to wit, which but endeavours well, 

And, where you judge, presumes not to excel 
Our poets hither for adoption come, 

As nations sued to be made free of Rome ; 

Not in the sulfragating tribes to stand, 

But in your utmost, last, |»roviueial band. 

If Ida ambition may those hopes pursue, 

Who with religion loves your arts and you, 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be, 

Than his own mother-university. 

Thebes did his green, unknowing youth engage; 

He chooses Athens in his riper aged' 

During tins busy period, Drydeids domestic life had 
been comparatively nneventful. His eldest son liiul been 
born cither in 1(1 6i> or in 1(10(1, it seetrm not clear which. 
Hia second sou, John, wan born a year or two later; and 
the third, Erasmus Henry, in May, KlOll TIicho three 
sons wore all the chiklrort f/iidy Elizabeth litonght him 
The two eldest went, like their father, to Westminster 
and had their schoolboy troubles tlien*, m Itdters of Drydei, 
still extant show. During the whole period, except in hii 
brief visits to friends and patrons in the country, he wii 
established in the house in Clerrard Street, which is itlenti- 
fied with hia name.* While the children were yenmg, hii 
moans must have been suifllcituit, and, for theme days, con- 

* A house in Fetter Lane, now tlividcHl int<» two, bwrs a plate stating 
that Pryden lived there. The platis M I was hihintiwl by the pn^K^ 
cut occupiers, replaces a stone slab or iiisK^rlptlon which wai tlestmy- 
ed in some alterations not very many yeaw ago. I know of no w^f- 
erenoc to this house in any book, nor ihm Mr. * 1 . ('. Collins, whc» 
called my attention to it. If Dryiien ever HvihI hiu’e, il inuit have 
been between hii residence with Herringman anti hb marriage. 
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siderable. With his patrimony included, Malone has cal- 
culated that for great part of the time his income must 
have been fully 700^. a year, equal in purchasing power 
to 2000^. a year in Malone’s time, and probably to nearer 
3000/. now. In Juno, 1668, the degree of Master of Arts, 
to wliich, for some reason or other, Dryden had never pro- 
ceeded at Cambridge, was, at the recommendation of the 
king, conferred ii[)on him l)y the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Two years later, in tho summer of 1670, ho was 
made poet laureate and historiographer royal.’ Davenant, 
tho last holder of the laureateship, had died two years 
previously, and Howell, the well-known author of tlie 
toiw IIo-Mlianw^ and tho late holder of the historiogra- 
phorship, four years before. When the two appointments 
were conferred on Dryden, the salary was fixetd in the 
patent at 200/, a year, besides the butt of sack wliich the 
economical James afterwards cut off, and arrears since 
Davenatit’s death were to be paid. In the same year, 1070, 
the death of his mother increased his income by the 20/. 
a year which liad Ix^en payable to her from tho North- 
amptonshire property. From 1667, or thereabouts, Dry- 
den had been iii possession of a valuable partnership with 
the players of the king’s liouse, for whom he contracted to 
write three jdays a year in consideration of a share and a 
quarter id the profits. Dryden's |>iirt of tlie contract was 
not performed, it seems ; but the actors declare that, at any 
rate for some years, tlunr part was, and that the poet’s 
receipts averaged from 300/, to 4()()/. a yc*ar, besitles wlucli 
he had (sometimas, at any rate) the third night, and (we 

' The pateat, gwmi by Malone, Is dated Aug. IB. Mr. W. Nod 
Haiftiburj, of the Rtwonl Ofiloe, has pointed out to m& a preliminary 
warrant to our Atmrney or Bolkdmr Oenerall to prepare a Bill 
for the purpose dated April IB. 
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may suppose always) the bookseller’s f<‘e bn' the (ropyrij^ht 
of the printed play, which to^i^ther averaj^ed lot)/, a play 
or more. Lastly, at the extreiiu* end <»f the period nnwt 
probably, but certainly before ITulh the kino ^ranted him 
an additional pensi(»n of lOU/, a year, I’ln* imptuiama) 
of this pension is more than merely p(‘<‘uuiary, for tins is 
tho grant, the eonlirmation of whieh, nftt'r sotm* th'Iay, !»y 
James, was taken by Macaulay as tin* wao(‘.H ni apustusy. 

The pecuniary prusjKTity of this time was ai'e«»mpanie«l 
by a corresponding aluiiulanee* of tlu‘ go<id things whieh 
generally go with wealth, l>rytien was familiar with most 
of tho literary nobles and gtmtiemeu of ( diaries s eourt, 
and Dorset, Etlien^gcS Mulgra\’i\ Sedlt*y, ami lioehestia' 
were among his special intimnti^s or patnms, wldeliever 
word may be preferred. TIu' sonutwhui «|Ui*htiium!»!i‘ boast 
which he made of this familiarity Nenu‘siH was not hmg 
in punishing, and tho instrument whteh Nemt^HiH elmse was 
Rochoator himself. It might ht^ said of this fmmms pi^r- 
son, whom Ethetege has hit tdl ho mlmlrably in his 
Dorimant, that he was, (‘xct‘pt in intelhud, tlie Wiirnt i»f all 
tho courtiers of the time, heeaustt he was tme of tlie must 
radically unamiahle. It wan tnua* <»f him even than tjf 
Pope, that ho was sure to play some monkey trick or 
other on those who wtnv unfortunate cuiough to be his in- 
timatos. lie had relations with most of tlie lifcTary men 
of his time, but tlume rclaiionH almost always ended bitdly. 
Sometimes he set them at ciich other likt? tlogs, or proeiirtHl 
for one some court favour (Certain ic» nnrn^y a rival ; somt^- 
times ho satirixed tlu^m conrKely in Ids foul-mouthed 
poems; sometimes, as wti shall mH\ \w foreHtidled tht! 
Ohovalior do Rolum in his metliod cd rt'parlee. As early 
as 1675 Rochostor hatl disoWiged Dry di!n, though the ex- 
act amount of the injury ha» certiduly been exaggerated 
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by Malone, wliorn most biographers, except Mr. Christie, 
Iiavo followed. There is little doubt (though Mr, Christie 
thinks otherwise) that one of the chief functions of the 
poet laureate was to compose masques and such like pieces 
to be acted by the court; indeed, this appears to have 
bccui the main regular duty of the olllcc at least in the 
seventeentli century. That Crowno should have boon 
charged with the composition of Caihto was, therefore, a 
slight to Dryden. Crowno was not a bad play-wright 
Ih^ might perhaps, by a plagiarism from Lamb’s criticism 
on Ileywood, be called a kind of prose Dryden, and a 
characteristic saying of Dryden’s, which has been handed 
down, seems to show that the latter recognized the fact 
But the addition to the charge against Bochester that he 
afterwards intendered to prevent an epilogue, which Dryden 
wrote for (h’owne’s piece, from being recited, rests upon 
ahsolutc'ly no authority, and it is not even certain that the 
epilogue referred to was actually written by Dryden. 

In the year 1(170, how(».vc»r, Dryden had a much more 
RcriouH taste of Moehester’s malevohmec\ Ue had recently 
liccomo vcTy intimate with Lord Mulgrave, who had quar- 
relletl with H(>(*,h(\HtiT. Personal courage was not Roches- 
ter’s forte, and he had shown the white feather when 
challenged by Mulgrave. Hhortly nfU'rwards there wjib 
circulatecl in manuscTipt an Kmaj on t^ailre^ containing 
virulent attacks on thc^ king, on Rochester, and the Duch- 
esses of (llevidand and Portsnunith. IIow any one could 
ev(*r luivc^ HUspectcMl that the potun was Diyden’s it is dif- 
ficult to imderstatid. To begiti with, lu» never at any time 
in hiH earecT lent hinmelf as a hiretl literary luavo to any 
private pcTsotn Iti Xhts second p}nc(% that ho should at- 
tack the king, from whom In^ diU’ivtal the greatimt part of 
his income, was inconceivable. Thirdly, no literary judge 
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could for ouo moment connect him with the sliambling 
doggrel lines which distinguish the Kmvj on Satire in its 
original form. A very few couplets have some faiiit ring 
of Dryden’s verse, but not more than is {>ereeival)le in the 
work of many other poets and poetasters of the time. 
Lastly, Mulgravc, who, with some bad (inalities, was truth- 
ful and fearless enough, expressly absoIveH I^rjden as lad- 
ing not only innocent, but ignorant of the whole matter. 
However, Rochester chose to identify him as the author, 
and in letters still extant almost expressly states his ludicd 
in the fact, and threatens to leave the repart<*e to Ithu'k 
Will with a cudgel.” On the 18 th Decemlan*, as Dryden 
was going home at night, thn>ugh Uos(* Alley, ('ovtmt 
Garden, ho was attacked anti benttui l>y itiaskt'tl nmt. 
Fifty pounds reward (deposited at what is t‘alled 
Childs’ Bank) was offered for tlu^ disctn’cTj t>f flte tdftuul™ 
ors, and afterwards a pardon was proniihtnl to the lujlnal 
criminals if they would divulge tlu^ name their iunploy- 
er, but nothing came of it. The inielligtmt erities of tlie 
time affected to consider the matter a disgraet* to Dryden, 
and few of the subsequent attacks tm liitu fail mdiee 
it triumphantly. How frequent those attacks sotm be 
came the next chapter will show. 
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SATIRICAL AND DIDACTIC POEMS. 

In tlio year 1680 a remarkable change came over the char- 
acter of Dryderi’a work. Had ho died in this year (and ho 
had already reached an age at whicli many men’s work is 
done) ho would not at the present time rank very high even 
among tho second class of English poets. In pure poe- 
try ho had puhlished nothing of the slightest conHcquencc 
for fourteen years, and though there was much admirable 
work in his dramas, they (‘.ould as wholes only be praised 
by allowance. Of late y(‘ars, too, ho had given up the 
stylo — rhymed heroic drama — which he had specially 
made his own. Ih* had Ixnm for some time casting about 
for an opportUtiiiy of again taking up strictly poetical 
work ; and, as usually happens witli tho favourites of fort- 
une, a Ix'tter opportunity thaii any he could have elaborated 
for himself was Htx>n prcscntcal to him. Tlie epic poem 
whicli, as he tells us, lie intended to write would doubtless 
contained many fmo passages and much splendid 
v(»rsificatit>n ; but it aluiost certainly would not have been 
the best thing in its kind even in its own language. The 
series <jf satirical and didac'tic poems which, in tho space 
of less than seven yt^ars, lie was now to produce, occupies 
the position whicdi the epic would almost to a certainty 
have failed to attain. Not only is there nothing better 
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of their own hind in EnglisI^ Init it miiy almcmt ha mud 
that there is nothing hatttT itt any otluT litariiry liinguiiga. 
Satire^ argument, and eipemition may ponnihlj ha half- 
spurious kinds of poetry '-“that is a quc*Htittn wluali need 
not be argued hart*. Ihit lunong satiri<*al ainl di(liie.tic 
poems Ahalom ami The Medai, Mtii\fieehm\ 

Reliffia Laici^ The lihui ami the !*nnthm huld the first 
place in company with very few rivaln. In a eertiiin kind 
of satire to be defmed presently they havi^ no rival at all ; 
and in a certain kind of argumentative esiptwition they 
have no rival except in LucnliuH. 

It is probable that, until wiia fur advanced in inidtila 
life, Drydcm liad paid but little attentitm tti puliiieid and 
religious controversieH, tlnnigh In' wfia well i‘miug!i vermnl 
in their terms, and lyul a It^gieid iiinl ahinwt wdnitastie 
mind. I have already endeavonnnl to sln>w the inilikeli- 
noss of Ills ever having !»een n very fi^rytmt Ibrninlhead, 
and I do not itiink that there U much more prohahility 
of his having been a very fervent ItuyaliHt, Uin lilemry 
work, hifl few friendships, and the tavern -efiffeehoiise life 
which took up so much «if the tinm «»f the men of tlmt 
day, probably occupietl him sutlhdently in the days of Ida 
earlier manhood. He wiw !<jyn! einnigh, no doubt, not 
merely in lip-loyalty, and was {lerfeetly ready to furnish 
an Awkbopm or anything else Ihiit was wanti'd ; lint for 
the first eighteen years of (liartes the Bt^rotiirs reign, tlm 
nation at largo felt little intereHti of the active kimi, in {hh 
liticdi qurosttona Dryden ahniml alwiiys refh'cteil itte syrn* 
pathici of the nation at large. The Popish Hot, hnwever, 
and the dangerous excHcmimt which the mlsgove-rmiiimt of 
Charles, on the one hand, and tli© niaehinations of Hhnfttm* 
bury, on the other, proiliifMid, foiind him nt iiri nge when 
serious subjects are at any rate, by aoiirtoiy, to 
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poBsesB greater attractions than they exert in youth. Tra- 
dition iuiH it that lie was more or less directly encouraged 
by OharlcB to write one, if not two, of the poems which in 
a few months made him the first satirist in Europe. It is 
possible, for Charles had a real if not a very lively interest 
in literature, was a sound enough critic in his way, and 
had ample slirewdness to perceive the advantage to his 
own cause which he might gain by enlisting Dry den. 
However this may be, Ahmlom and AcJdtophel was pub- 
lished about the middle of November, 1681 , a week or so 
before the grand jury threw out the bill against Shaftes- 
bury on a charge of high treason. At no time before, 
and hardly at any time since, did party-spirit run higher; 
and though the inimtuliaie object of tlio poem was defeat- 
ed l)y the fidelity of the brisk boys of the city to their 
lead<‘r, tlu‘re is no ({uestion that the 'poem worked power- 
fully among the inllueneeH whhdi after the most desperate 
Htrugghs short of opim warfare, in which any English sov- 
ereign has (‘V(‘.r heem engagtul, finally won for Charles the 
victory over the h^xedusionists, by nuians at leiist ostensibly 
constitutional and h‘gitimate. It is, however, with the lit- 
erary rather than with the politictal aspect of the matter 
that we are hen^ eoneenuHl. 

Tilt* story of Absalom and Aebitophel has obvious capac- 
ities for political adaptation, and it had been more than 
once nn used in the e<mrHe of the cmitury, indeed (it would 
apjamr), in the course of tlu^ actual political struggle in 
which Drydim tmw engaged. Like many other of the 
greati'st writt^rs, Dryden was wont to carry out Molit^re’a 
principle to the* fulhmt, and lev care very little for technical 
originality of |)lan <»r maiii idea. The form which his 
poem took was also in many ways suggested by the pro™ 
viiiling literary tastes of the day. Both in F'rance and in 
P 4* •* 
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England tho character or portrait, a act description of a 
given person in proso or verse, had fc»r sonie time been 
fashionable. Clarendon in the one eeuntrv, Saiiit Evre- 
mond in the other, had in particular eompcmnl preme por- 
traits which have never been BurpiisHed. I )rvde!i, aeeonb 
ingly, made his poetn little nnuv than a HiritJg of mudu 
portraits, conneett'd togc^ther by (he vt‘ry Hh*mlert*Ht thread 
of narrative, and intersperscHl with (H‘easienal speeclum in 
which tho arginnents of his own side w(*re put in a light 
as favourable, and those of the otluT in a ligitt iw un- 
favourable, as poHsihle. lie was always very (‘arelens <»f 
anything like a regulnr plot for his poetun -a eareleHsmms 
rather surprising in a praetisiHl writt^r for stage, Bttt 
ho was probably right in iu*gh‘eting this point, The, Hui>- 
jeets with whieli he desalt were <if t<»o vitid an interest Ut 
his readers to allow them to stay and ask the <|uesticm, 
whether the poems had a loginning, a tintldh% and an end. 
Sharp personal satire and biting political tlmmuciation nt*ed- 
ed no such scttitig as this — a setting wlfich tt» all nppear« 
ance Dryden was as unable as he was umvilHng ti» give, 
Ho could, howevex, and tlid, giv<^ otlux things of much 
greatex importanco. The wt»nd<xful command ovex tlm 
couplet of which ho had displayed the ticginningH in his 
early poems, and which had in twmity yanirs of phiy^writing 
boon exerciscsd and developinl till its «iwner wits in m Itnx* 
ongh training as a jirofossional atlilete, was the flriit 
these. Tho second was a faculty of siitirc, |irr»perly so 
called, which was entirely imvcL Tim tliini was n faculty 
of specious argument in verse, which, as has litxrt saitt, no 
one save Lucretius has avex etjualled ; and which, if it fiilk 
short of tho great Roman’s in h»gic.iil exiictitinle, liiirdly 
falls short of it in poetical ornament, and excels it in a 
sort of triumphant vivacity which Imrrics the rcathx iilciiig, 
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who.tlior Re will or no. All these three ^ii^ifts are almost in- 
differently exempliiiod in the serica of poems now under 
discussion, and each of them may deserve a little consid- 
eration before wo proceed to give account of the poems 
themselves. 

The versification of English satire before Dryden had 
been almost without exec'.ption harsh and rugged. There 
are whole passages of Marston atid of Donne, as well as 
more rarely of Hall, which can only be recognised for verso 
by the rattle of the rhymes and by a diligent 8(*-anaion with 
the finger. Something the same, allowing for the influence 
of Waller and his school, may be. said of Marvell and even 
of Oldluun, Mcanwliih^, the octosyllabic satire of Cleve- 
land, Butler, and others, though Ic‘hs violcnflly uncouth than 
the decasyllahlt'H, was purposely grotesque. There is some 
differentus of o|)inion as to how far the Inu’oie satirists them- 
selves were intentionally ruggcHl. Donne, when ho chose, 
could write with perfect sweetness, and Marston could he 
smooth ernnigh in Idajik verse*. It has hetm thought that 
some mistakem elassieul tradition mndt* the early satirists 
adoj)t th(*ir jaw « breaking styh*, ami tlu^re nuiy be some- 
thing to be said for this; but I think that regard must, 
in fairness, also he had to the v(*ry imperfect eounnand of 
the couplet which they possesHcd. The languid cadence 
of its then ordinary form was unsuibsl for satin*, and the 
satirists had not the art of <juickening and varying it. 
Hence the only n*source was to make it as like |>ro.He as 
possible. Blit Dryden was in no siudi case; his native 
gifts and liis enormous practice in play-writing had made 
the couplet iw natural a veliielc to him for any form of 
dimtourso as Idank vtu’se^ or an plain prose. The form of 
it, too, wliich hi liad most afTected, was specially suited for 
satire. In the first place, this form had, as has already 
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been noted, a remarkably varied cadence ; in the Hec!<mcb 
its strong antitheses and smart telling hits lent iheitmelves 
to personal description and attack wiilt emmuuunaie ease. 
There are prisaages of Drytlen’s satircH in whieh every 
couplet has not only tlie force lait the actual Hcanitl of a 
slap in the faoe. The rapidity movcnn*nt from one 
couplet to the other is aimthtT remarkable tdiaraeieristie. 
Kven Pope, master as he wan <>( tdten fell into the 
fault of isolating Inn coiipletH toci much» as if he expeetini 
applause between each, and wished to givi* time for it 
Dryden’s verse, on the »)ther hand, hiritlcn ah mg with a 
careless Olympian motion, as if the writer wer«' hitjking 
at his victims rather with a kind of g«u>d Immoureti scorn 
than with any tdahorate triumpli. 

This last remark leads us naturally to tin* sectmtl lieml, 
the peculiar chanwter of Itryden's satire itself. In tins re- 
spect it is at least m muclj distinguished from its prinle 
Cdssora as in the former. 'Phere liml been a i’lmtinuoiw 
tradition among satirists that th<‘y must affect immeime 
moral indignation at the evils they attaektnl. Juvciml ami 
still more Persius are probably responsible for this; ami 
even Dryden’s example dhl m»t put im emi to tlie practice, 
for in the next century it is found in pernmjs upmi whom 
it Mts with iingular awkwimlmmH-»^-such ns (Imrehitl and 
Lloyd. Now, this moral Indignation, apt if» be rather tire- 
some when the subject is purely ethical— Marstim m ii glar- 
ing example of this^lHsaunes quite intfderiildo when 
subject is politicil, never docs for t!ie political sntirisl 
to lose his temper, and to rave ami rant ami flenomicfi with 
the air of an inspired prophetj Dryden, itmi perliiijm Itry - 
den alone, has oWerved this niTe. As I Iiavc jii»t «l»erved, 
hk mMmer towards his aubjeata m that of n cool ami not 
ill-humoured seom. Tlmy are grciit acoundriik cerfaiiily, 
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but they arc probably even more contemptible than they 
arc vicious. The well-known line — 

“ They got a villain, and wo lost a fool,’* 

(‘xpressea this attitude admirably, and tbc attitude in its 
turn explains the frantic rage which Dryden’s satire pro- 
duced in his opponents. There is yet another peculiarity 
of this satire in which it stands almost alone. Most satir- 
ists arc usually prone to the error of attacking either mere 
types, or else individuals too delinitcly marked as individ- 
uals. The first is the fault of llegnier and all the minor 
French satirists ; the stu'ond is the fault of Pope. In the 
first case the point and S'.est of tlie thing are apt to ho lost, 
and the satire bceonu‘,s a declamation against vice and fol- 
ly in the ahstrae.t; in the. Htuuind c^ise a suspicion of per- 
mniil pi(|uo eointrn inland it is felt that the requirement of 
art, the disengagenuiut of the gem^ral law from the individ- 
ual insiatuu^, is not sufiie.icnitly attended to. Jiegnior per- 
haps only in Maeett(‘, Pope perhaps only in Atticus, escape 
this Hcylla and this (IharybdiH; but Dryden rarely or nev- 
(‘.r falls into (‘iiheFs grasp. His figures are always at once 
types and individuals. Zintri is at once Buckingham and 
the idle grand mugneur who plays at politics and at learn- 
iiig ; Acliitophel at once Hhaftesbnry and the abstract in- 
triguer; Hhimtn at once Bethel and the sectarian politician 
of all days. It is to he noticed, also, that Iti drawing these 
Mitirittal ix^rtraits the poet him exercised a singular judgment 
in selecting his traits. If Aimalmn ami Achiiopfml be com- 
pared with the rt'plies it cmlled fortli, this is esptMually no- 
tieeahle. Hhadwell, for instance, in tlie almost incredibly 
scurrilous libel wliicli he put fortli in answer to the JWal, 
ficcusas Dryden of certain definiiis misdoings and inisnay- 
iiigi, moit of which arc unbelievable, while others are in- 



eoiicliiMVi*. mi tlip lmii*l, i« Itw eliiirik'ter 

of (Jg, ocirifloos liiiiiHrlf ill ili«» U* ijriirnilitioH, 

Thom' goiioriiritif*^ iiro io»t ttniy Imt 

aim) iiHii'h wjoro liitllrtilt mnir to 

tho alromly <|Uot*Hi iumI Hiio Iho unlucky 

Johnaoiii I>r}"tlcn — 

g«»t a villain, itini wr U*wl a 

it ia obvkiiwly fm* tin* |irr^oii iiwiilril h* .pit ilowri 

ami write a rcjoimler leimlitiiic t«» that !*«’ in firillirr 

ouo nor the other. lie lui^i^hl. rlenr hiiioirlf frutti the 
charge of villiiiiiy% t»Ul only iil lli*^ iiu-viliihlr uf 
liahirig tlmt of folly. Iltit wlieti Hhiulwa^l, in iiii*|iioti4hlo 
varnc'i, «iy« to llrytleii, oii this nr that iliiy y*»ii 4itl mich 
ami such a diitcrc4itiihle ihiiiK* ilm reply U ohviouH. In 
the finit placm thti churg*' citu l»«t tlisprovi^d ; if$ the mecoiul 
it can bo tlimliurm*l. Wlimi I>ryileit hiuiiirlf itiakrft Midi 
chargo«> it k alwaya in a rj»tiiil iiimI ii!!ti»ivo way, m if 
thaw were no gittieral fliwciit m* l«i the Initli tif hiH idh'* 
gatiou^ whilci ho iakt'a cure to hr^ npiHvially lia|i|*y tu lii»^ 
langufige, Tlio tUpgriiccftil iiiHititUitioii iigiiiiisi F«irl)e*4t 
tho famcma if irrovoroiit «li»rttiBiiiit of I#ortl I to ward of 
Ksorick— 

** And CMitliig Kailili li4 otilivlmi 
Who ffliiit* new |»rriiln» fur ilie iiwrliii kfttti,” 

juRtify thomadvei by Ihtiir foriii if not by llicir iiiatk^r* 
It hat alio to bo iioti'il tlint llrydctdi an' randy tlin- 
putable. Thii famoua in wliidi HhIiIp iutil Hhml* 

well M© yoked in a iontiincw of dim^ritiiitiiilirig ikitiimtioii 
u m admirtbli cixamplo of Ihii, It k alimdiitdy true that 
Settle had a certain fmuiltj of writing, iliotigh lli« iiimttifr 
of lais f6»e wm worthl^; and it m abmiltitely trne tbal 
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Sbadwell wrote worse, and was in some respects a duller 
man, than any person of equal talents placed among Eng- 
lish men of letters. There could not possibly be a more 
complete justification of Afaejlecknoe than the victim’s 
complaint that “he had been represented as an Irish- 
man, though Dryden knew perfectly well that ho had 
only once been in Ireland, and that was but for a few 
hours.” 

Lastly has to be noticed Dryden’s singular faculty of 
verse argument, lie was, of course, by no means the first 
didactic poet of talent in England. Sir John Davies is 
usually mentioned specially as his forerunner, and there 
were otliers who would deserve notice in a critical history 
of English poetry. But Drydem’s didactic j){kuus are quite 
unlike anything which came before them, and have never 
been approacdied by anything that has come after them. 
Doubtless they prove nothing ; indeed, the chief of them, 
The Hind and the Panther^ is so (uitirely d(isuItory that it 
couhl not prove anything ; but at the same time they have 
a remarkable air of proving something. Dryden had, in 
reality, a eouHiderable tomdi of the Heholastic in his mind. 
He delights at all times iii the fonnuhis of the schools, 
and his varitnis literary eri tie, isms are fretpicntly very fair 
speeinums of deduetive reasoning. The bent of his mind, 
moreover, was of that peculiar kind which delights in ar- 
guing a p<»int. Honudhing of this may be traced in the 
singidar variidy, not to say iiu^onsisteney, even of his liter- 
ary jtnlgmenirt. Hi*! sees, for tlu^ time being, otdy the point 
which !m has md himseJf to prtwe, and is quite careless of 
the fact that he has proved something very different yes- 
terday, and is very likely to |>rove something <lifferent still 
to-UK^rrow. But for ilu^ purposes of didactic poetry he 
had special equipments unconnected witli his merely logi- 
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caI pnwi^r. He at all liiii«'“* !i:i|^|»y mii4 fiT- 

tll« ill tli« art *»f illu 4 rats»»ii. «!i 4 .»! .iliin^ ihr 

nciH ii« lit «ay. l»y a 

liimjiy itiiiiili* i^r H«' hir-*-!i''4 « 1« :if »4 ihr r“»‘k *>n 

which IrfUcrdiu^^ than n|»Ul -’'' 

the rt»{H4iii«»ii of dry f»»riiiiihi'» mid j«r»*(«‘vaMii^i| ImiiH. la 
tlui liimi (lud Panlhif, llnirnh llo' ar^^tifiirfil |'», hi \fjviii 
part, ciiiii{ii»c»l of iiHrralui’ mid ^laiira'al |sMr!r.*ii!iir«\ 1 he 
F&hb tif tin? t‘igroii», ihr tliiiije-frr id thr lliiz/finh ati*i a 
do%en fiit»re mirh thiii^'i, m httle an the 

ElOiit ilelerillitami rtielliy *4 tli^ hflk% /ri/rn emild widi, 
But IMkfm /#€liW, wiiirii in our hml Kljolrdl iliiliM-tir 
pmmi| ii licit fijiril to llii'i rlotl'ilo, liti*! It'.'iII) li very 
gotHi pbcti tif irgymefii. \Vr'iikiir-f«o?4 ln-rr' und iiri% 
of OtHiriO, wlroitly patclied o^rr w*lh oriialiiriit, hill «till 
the whole poiniimM*»i i% very fair »4 liMhliiig wuter. 

Here., U)ci, till! iMHHiliar fhanirirT of lirvihii'n |»*»r!ie nlyle 
lotv^ hitii well lie w-iih fiiu-rly lilfr-rinl th’pri*" 

ei&tioii of the stylo i4 tli*^ liVlo/io “ uiipMledinl liinl 
III rtmliiy, ii i» .11 tiio«|rl «il th*' pliitfii-r Burt of 
vorto, awii aimrtjr hi \m own inlirnnilde pro^r ituiii ntiylhttig 
olio that cah ki oitiHl. 

Oao tiling mcm*, aiul a lliiiig «4 llto gmiir'«i iiiipiirtimoe, 
Im to bo »itl almoi liryilniV saiirn'iil j«»riii». TIoto 
ttOf ©r, porhtpi, ww n Millrisl wlm Irm iihiiwil hi* power f*ir 
poriottd otiik IIo only alliirkwl Hrillo anil Hliailwoll iif* 
t@r both had iMolml liiiii in llio iitosl viriiiriil mot unpro-' 
Toked faihion. Many of llio initiMr assnilmitB wliom, aa 
we 9 hi\ i«i, Akmhm tmd Afkiiaphfi niiwtl tt|i iigaitisl 
him, he did not io tiiiicli m iioliwn thi iIp^ «ilirr hmnh 
no kind of pfsonil gmdfti «ii b» iraood in iiiaiiy *»f hi^ 
most famooi p^igtii, Tlis cliariioior t.»f Eitiiri mil 
only p^eoBy troe and Jiiit, but mm ^1*0 a fair Utornry 
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tit-for-tat iii return for the JRehearsal ; nor did Buciing- 
hatn^H fooli«h rejoinder provoke the poet to say another 
word. Last of ull^ in no part of his satires is there the 
slightcHt reiltHdion on Rochester, notwithstanding the dis- 
graceful (;onduct of wlfndi he had been guilty. Rochester 
was dead, Itiaving no heirs aiul very few friends, so that at 
any tinu‘. during tlio twenty years whitdi Dryden survived 
him satirical allusion would have been safe and easy. But 
Dryden was fur too manly to war with the dead, and far 
too manly cv('n to indulge, m his great ft)llower did, in 
viiUouH llings at tin; living. 

Ahmhm and Avhliaphel is perluips, with the exception 
of the St. (le(*.iiia odt*, tins best known of all Dryden’s 
poems to modtirn read t^rs, and there is no need to give atiy 
very Icngtliy aiu'ount of it, or of the extraordinary skill 
with which Monmouth is tniittul The sketch, even now 
about tlu*, best (ixistiug in prose or V(‘.rHe, of the Popish 
Plot, the charni'ter ami H|HH*e)u‘s of Aelutoplnd, the unap- 
prcandunl p<irtndt <»f Zimri, atnl the fuuil harangue of 
David, have for gcauTaiiouH hmud their places in every 
hook of cdc'gimt extrar'is, eitln^r for gcjneral or school use. 
But p{‘rhapH the most chanud.t‘risUc passage of the whole, 
as indieatifig the kind of satire*, which Dryden now intro- 
duced for iht^ first time, i« the passage descriptive of 
Bhimei-— Hlingsby Bethel—ihe liepublicim sheriff of the 
city : 

** But lu\ thmigh Imtl, is ftiUawcHl by a wnme, 

The wreteli, who htniveifs anointed dartnl to curse; 
Htdrnei»"“Wlione youtli dlii early promise bring 
Of Will to (JikI, and Imtred to his King-— 

Did wisely from expensive* sins ri‘friyn, 

And never broke the Hiibbath but for gain : 

Her ever was he known an oatli to vent, 

Or cuim!, Uttlesi against the govcnirncnt 
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TIiiii li'i'alili, liv llir iiwsl w»f 

AltifilliC iii«^ »liii'li «ftJ |i» rlii»al iiiil |irm| ; 

Tli» t« ff^wani I'il* |i|!Mi» Imim 
Aglllif*! iiia^irr, t’liiw iiiiii 

titi Imiitl ii vari’ r»f jnaiia? tiiil iij»li»i|t|, 

lllii swk li*ai|itti m iili a rhain af 
Eurltin till* oilin’* iri!'issi*ii »*i* io» 

Ttii^ it:ifi< of IMial lm4 * littir 

|\ir i^liitiirij iwl of |*r|f, 

YpI lofnl lil» %irkr«l «» hliiisrlf 

WllPtt lw« itr lijrpp wrri? ^alliri-nl t*» 4«^t liiiiii 

A|S;mktrt ill*’ ttionarrii «4 

Eliimri wa.'H in lli*'* of ilirjit 

Aiwl* if llit’lf piir#nl Kliiii i^hni l»f, 

Wii*ikl tmilirf rtirpf? iliati litvaii r«m|iaiiy. 

If mtf «|ilffl liin 

ii# |wk««l m jnry «f 

Wl«i» ill ili» gwily rmm'i 

Wiwlil fm^ thp mifrrliig from ttHfij 

Fur IftWi nr# tiiily iii44«’ i« ilm*!’! 

Willi i#fwp lli0 Eiiig, <ii4 l« lib fii*'*.. 

If iitf liflitir# lliii# Ii 0 li*4 Iroiti I'jsiwpf, 

*lli» »ln fii iiil«-fii|»l«f an hioir, 
illi liy « filing In |a’r-atiai|f% 

Tl»t kliip «r#w wi«l a rl»ig 1*1 Ifailp : 

And tlial itln iiotil# ilyl# li# iiiiglit 
Mil Ifei'liiblt# rntmt pIuiiiiiwI iEp inmm $$l wltw, 
tliiwifi tib rrllir*, mpI lib ihrlpv*! Iwitnl 
Tlii |rtw#nw* Ilf i rlif #l»lttirT«| : 
llta cs'Kiki wltb Itiiig llif»lr if**!# ; 

WM liin tliwttgli tib limiii# wiir» Imt 

Iftipii f irttt# tiialii?t» iiiii|f 
Bm *iit^ *tw»a tirt’wairy i« iti# Jm*: 

Wm tiiwfi#! mm Imriii, wirii finigbimiw 
Ai fliw Hilt l♦»flt|ll Ilf ir# 

Witll iplrlltiiij finwi ti# frii lib »pII, 

Bil fr« ffimi i«|i^ tliii miib iEp rpl#*! ! 
AM Mmitti’* kwi ti# ti»l4 in ftnir# 

fenj fwiiiii ka il» ttmuni*' 


ItSlAJ 
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There had been nothing in the least like this before. 
The prodigality of irony, the sting in the tail of every 
couplet, the ingenuity by which the odious charges are 
made against the victim in the very words almost of the 
phrases which his party were accustomed to employ, and 
above all the polish of the language and the verse, and the 
tone of half -condescending banter, were things of which 
that time had no experience. The satire was as bitter as 
Butler’s, but less grotesque and less laboured. 

It was not likely that at a time when pamphlet-writing 
was the chief employment of professional authors, and 
when the public mind was in the hottest state of excite* 
raent, such an onslaught as Ahmlom avid AchitopJiel should 
remain unanswered. In three weeks from its appearance 
a parody, entitled Towser the Second^ attacking Drydan, 
was published, the author of wliich is said to have boon 
Henry Caro. A few days later Buckingham proved, 
with tolerable convincingness, how small had been his 
own share in the Rehearml^ by putting forth some Po- 
etical Rejlectmm of tlie dreariest kind. Him followed an 
anonymous Nonconformist with A Whip for the FooVs 
Back^ a performance which exposed his own back to a 
much more serious fliigcllation in the preface to the 
Medal, Next came Samuel l\)rdago’s Amria and HushaL 
This work of liame Mephibosheth, the wizard’s son,” is 
weak enough in other respects, but shows that Dryden had 
already taught several of his enomios how to write. Last- 
ly, Settle published Ahmlowi Senior^ perhaps the worst of 
all the replies, though containing evidences of its author’s 
faculty for rhyming and rattling.” Of these and of sub- 
sequent replies Scott has given ample selections, ample, 
that is to say, for the general reader. But the student of 
Dryden can hardly appreciate his author fully, or estimate 
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tha diM wlik'Ii tin? lu liitii, titiU'Hs 

ha Imw rami iii iit^l iluiii m fisil. 

Tha jHHHiliirity »‘f ttml ,h wn-, mmivusv^ 

find itn Hiila rni'iil; hti! lli** iiiiiiii «i, ih.' MUi'lhrMulii«r 
of Htuiftr»tiiiry, wu;^ n<»i d. .ui 1 ;i rrrtun tri^ 

umjdji wiw rvini piiiinl f«.r lha! tiirhiils-iit ]. .i*h-r !») I hr hul- 
uru of ilia I'lroM-H'UliMn iiLjitHiHt luiy. Thr^ I'.iilurr tti 4 H I’flr' 
braU'-d by tlw mI” h iiirtl>il i%!ih tlir /.atlti' 

muf, TIianiijHin l>ni|rn llu^ \ vrn* 

{iracliici but |iri»bii!*!v' a|n«*r4 |ilijil t **14 by Sjimra 

of itn urii^in. i'liHrlrHjir Hidljui' with fhydrn 

in thn Mull, ami wml to biiii, “ If I nrr** a itiid I think 
1 am iKitirimiiiigli to hr iiiir, I ttitiihl ivnir y mi ?^nr{i 
a aubjiMit in mrli a tniiiifirr," 1411 itn^ him ;il I hr huinr liuw 
hinU for tlm Jfrdii/, iihirli, tthm iini^^hi 4 , mtiiribnl 
with a humlnni broml {hrrr**. Thr bin! |»;irl *4 lli»” nl.iry in 
not ¥ciry for tin* kim^ «i 4 a umI r\t r:»u 4 ;': 4 iii iiouird.*^ 

litor&turci. Tin* liriti tinliki'ly, lirriiu-jr In* in ihr 
place, too mimli of 11 urnilniniii !<» rrprtH-n-li n iii.in to lUioiti 
ha w« ipimkifig wiih iJio jimrriy *4 j»ri 4 *’i^«iori ; nod, 
in the aacornl, ton Mtrowtl mil to nm ilyti Im Imd Idmwif 
0 {Hjn to a damaging rrpiirUm, llnwrvrr, lli»* ? 4 ory in imi 
impoiiibli, and that nil lliiil run hr fuml .4 it. Tho 
M^al auiMimit in Marrli, lilHii. It in n umAi »^Jiorit‘r ami 
a much griwcr |iocii.i ilniti AlmmiMm ami 4tAiA^*phfi, r^inid" 
ing to littki inciw thiin lltMi liiie*i, imd roiitiiiiiiiii' nour of 
tho ploturciicpm imrsottidiliiw ithirli hud adoriird iin jirmb’ 
ica^f. Fart of it b u liiltor invrrtivo nguimsl Slmflm 
bury, part an ai^uiiiorit m to tin? ni»fltiir» of rr|iiil»hriiii 
inatitutioM for Kiighiiitl, iiiiil iho rt«i an “ i*» I hr 

Whipi’’ m Ihi proio preface ii alinoni rii‘ltr%$i'rfy. 'Hsu 
^ b nerfiiiiii, ii» vcmiflriiiinft hm hvtt' 
ly than tliat of umd AthUuphd^ biii sioi lofsf* airm 
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ful. It is noticeable, too, that the Medal contains a lino 
of fourteen syllables, 

Th()\i leap’st o’er all eternal tnitlm in thy Pindaric way.” 

Tlic Alexandrine was already a favourite device of Dryden’s, 
but he has seldoiu elsewhere tried the seven-foot verso as a 
variation. Strange to say, it is far from inharmonious in 
its place, and has a certain connexion with the sense, though 
the example certainly cannot be recommended for univer- 
sal imitation. I ennnot remember any instance in another 
poet of such a licence except the well-known three in the 
MevoU of Idimiy which may bo thought to bo covered by 
Shcdley’a prefatory apology. 

The direct challenge to the Whigs which t!m preface 
containe<l was not likely to go unanswered ; and, indeed, 
Dryden liad described in it with exa(‘.t irony the character 
of the replies he received, rordnge returruHl to tho charge 
with the Medal Rcpcmd ; tlie admirers of Horners hope 
that he did not write D-n/de'ds Satire to his Mtm ; and 
there were many otliierH. Hut oim of them, the Medal of 
nMm Ua'i/es^m of considc‘rably greater importance. It was 
writttui by Thomas Shadwell, arrd is perhaps the most scur- 
rilous piece of ribaldry which has ever got itself quoted in 
English literature. The author gives a life of Dryden, ac- 
cusing him pell-mell of all sorts of disgraceful conduct and 
unfortunate experiimcm His adulation of Oliver, his puri- 
tanic ndations, his misfortunes at Oamhridge, his marri^c, 
his intrigue's with Mrs. Iletsve, i%c., &e., all raked up or 
invented for the purpose of throwing obloquy on him. 
The attack passed all laumds of decenc*y, enpecially as it 
liiwl wot been provoked by any I'lersmiaiity towanis Bluub 
well, and for once Dryden resolved to make an example of 
his asiaikni 
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feiiAi*, 


Thomiis Bliictwrf! ww a mail, ami m\um% Un 

yeam Druleii’s jiiiiior, Evt^r tim yr^iir I fills !ip bad 
Imim writing (childly rmiirtlii-H) ainl tusngtng nbmil 
town, and Itrydcii nml Inid bri’ti in a niiiiiiicr frirnd*. 
They liiici jiiiiHHl (Viiwiie in llic «»f wrilmg ibiwn the 

MmpffXM t)f iVwwm, and it iis4 a|*|iriir liifil Ib*yt|f»n 

had aver given Blwidwal! iitiy ilirn’l mt\%r *4 uffrin-e. Hhiwl- 
well, liowiiveri wlm wa» eircnlingly arri»gaii!* mid itjijiar- 
antly jimhnn^ c»f l>rydaii*ii ivkiiiiwladgcil jiiwliimt m lamlar 
of the English driinni, look iiinra limn one ocra^ion of fmaar- 
ing at Drydiii, and Cfijmi'iitlly «t lii« criticttl jirrfiica». Not 
long licfiira ilii^ acdual ilwdiiriilititi «f war %Hliitdwrlt litnl no 
eeimd a |irc.ilogiia from Itrydeii* and ihe liiiibrritk itudf mm 
|du« to fHirrly politiaal riiiiiioi, |lii»tigb no dmibl Hliiolwrll, 
who WM ft iirtfiiw Whig Riiil Eroteulftiil* wii» very glinl to 
jHmr out Ilia iMmi-wji litarnry jpidoimy at iho aiinm lima* 
The pamcinality of Ida on ttrydeii wiift, liowcvar, in 

the Iwt diignti iinwiaa; fur the li«ni«<i in wliirli ho lived 
was of gliiw ftltnoit all over* Hi* matiiiar* are iidiiuUeil 
to htvi hftin otmrto and hriitJil, Ida aoiiverpalioit iinaleaii, 
bia appernmneo unhiviiing ; imr mm bi« litomry pemmah 
ity infer from it^k, lie bail takim Ib^n Jonium for hia 
tnodel, imd any remdar of !ii« ocitiiodiaa niiiil adinii iliat hti 
had a happy kiiack of clilitctitig or titmgiiiiiig ilie oildiiia* 
whieh, idtar Ileii'i ex«'ifi|ili\ bo oallod ** biiiiifiiin/* Tlii 
SuUm L^wm it in tlil« way i iiinali nmm geiiiiititdy ftmun- 
ing play tliftn any of ami llm Sfmm nf Almtim, 

Surf Fmr^ E][mm iho FiVlmom, lire aoimnlieii 

of manntw by no moiw iiiiliiiportmtit for ilio m%tM biatory 
of thi time. But whotliiir ii wii owing l« tittsie* m Itiwlo 
«ttr priteiidtd,or,ii Ibrydiii woiilil limve ii,i« rortaln in- 
toHwtnd inmpM^itloi^ oi« b© no dontil tbal nobody 
mm hm mt of Mi tm^m Oim ilimiwoll Ilia 
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work is always disgraceful as writing ; lie seems to have 
been totally destitute of any critical faculty, and he mixes 
up what is really funny with the dullest and moat weari- 
some folly and ribaldry. lie w^is thus given over entirely 
into Dry don’s hands, and the unmatched satire of ilfac- 
Fkekthoe was the result. 

Flecknoc, whom but for this work no one would ever 
have inquired about, was, and had been for some time, a 
stock-subject for allusive satire, lie was an Irish priest 
who had died not long before, after writing a little good 
verse and a great deal of bad. He had paid (joinplimonts 
to Dry den, and there is no reason to suppose that Dry den 
had any enmity towards him ; liis part, indeed, is simply 
representative, and the satire is reserved for Shad well 
Well as they are known, the first twenty or thirty lines 
of the poem must be quoted once more, for illustration 
of Dry den’s satirical faculty is hardly possible without 
them : 

All human thingH arc subject to decay, 

And, when fate sumrnonB, monarchs must obey. 

This FleckiHM^ found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called t(» empire, and had governed long; 

In prose and vt^rse was owned without dispute, 

Througli all the tmlnm of Nonsense, absolute. 

This agetl prince, now flourishing in peace, 

And bletsed with Issue of a large increase, 

Worn out witli business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state ; 

And, iwmdering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage Immortal war with wit, 

Cried—* Tls M'solvcd I for nature pleads, that ha 
Should only rule, who most resembles me. 

Shwlwell akmo my perfect image Iwars, 

Mature In dulness fn>m his temier yean ; 

Shadwoll alone, of all my sons, m ha 
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(nut^ 

Who Mimb fnnrtnni*ii in full 

TIui rent to Hotuo fiiiiit iw'iiniiig ituiki* |>ri'tt‘nei% 

But Bljwiwoll Jirvor clrviiitr;’^ iiifu m-iiw’. 

Btmiti himiu.*! of wit ofi ollitu’ nnnU nmy fiill, 

Btriko tlirougli atul iimko u lnri»i inti‘rvaf ; 

But Hluuiwi’irH grmtino in* rii%\ 

in« rbiux fogH jiri'Vrtil u|H»n th«' thi)-. 

Bf»kh*H, liirt gtH«liy fiihrlr fll!'^ tho <’yi% 

Ami WtniiK for jiiiijriify ; 

ThoiighiioM AM iHilut, ihfti till’ |ilalii, 

Ami, in Huhiim 5iU|»im‘ty 

MaeFieckfm^ whh {mUliHlinl in OftuUii*, hut |)ry» 

den Imtl not ciotm wttli Sluidwi'll. A iituntii Int^r 
out the second |iiirt t»f Aitsiiifim ami in whioli 

Nithutn Tiite totik n{» i^lory. 'fnto 1-111111*11 ilm vor^iti' 

cation of liw mimtcr with 11 koi»i| th^nl of tlnutglt, 

as it m known that I^rydcn Mindo-M nlniuMt all through 
the poem, it m diffirnlt oxartly to »|»ji.»Hii»n the *»lhcr Inn 
roato^M part. But the* w»eruiil part «<f ttwi At'hii 

ophd would iwsurtnily iirvor tio it|irnr’si wt'ri* it nut, fur n 
long pwsage of iibout ‘iOtl %% hiidi m nil indy Itry- 
denX and which contaiiw wuiie of hm vrry work. 
Unluckily it cemtainn aBn wuin* of Ium gmUi-'U. !ioonci*M nf 
exproaabn, ki which he wa^ prof>iil 4 y pn»vokin| hy thi* uu' 
paralklc^ knpage which, let hiiM lirmi wiiih Sliiiilwi’ll nmi 
othe» hid used to hinn The 'iiio lini‘% ivliii'li he ga^-e 
Tate arti otii string of etijirmder**, eaeh tnore liaviige iuul 
more m»ttirly than the ImU Fergunott. Forlw#, ami John- 
son are aucciwlvely hranded ; Fiirthigi* luifi hi* ten .ftylhddim 
of immortftliiing €ontiitii|it; Rtnl then nmw ili«t fmnmiH 
oharaotiti of .Uo^ (Bottle) and <>g (Hhailwfll)— 

^ Two Ibal emliili tlieir tmhy mnm mi mm\ 

Who my mvm to all iltii»ii 

if% la ipito of lltlr ©wn rhyaw^d* 
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The coarscnosB of speech before alluded to makes it im- 
possible to quote these characters as a whole, but a cento 
is fortunately possible with little loss of vigour. 

“ Deep;, though without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundoriug kind of nudody ; 

Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick and thin, 
Through sense and nonstuiHe, never out nor in ; 

Pree from all meaning, whether good or bad, 

And, in one word, heroically mad, 

He was too warm on picking- work to dwell, 

But fagot(Hl his notions as tiny fell, 

Aiul, if they rhynuui and rattled, all was well. 

Railing in other nuui may he a crime, 

But otight to pass for mere instinct in him ; 

Instinct lie follows, and no farther knows, 

For, to write verso with him is to trampnm; 

’Twere pity treason at his door to lay, 

Who makes hAmnmh gate a lock to iU own keg; 

L(*t him rail on, let his invective mnse 
nav(^ four-and-twtmty lt'tt(irs to abuse. 

Which, If ho jumbh'H tc» one line of aense, 

Indud hitn of a capital ofLuice. 

In lire. works give him leav(* to vent Ids spite, 
am the only sc'rptmts he can write; 

The ludght of Ids andution is, we know, 

But to he master td a ptippet-show ; 

Ott that one stage his works inay y<d appear, 

And a month’s harvest keep him all the year- 
<‘Now stop your noses, readers, idl and some, 

F<»r here’s a tun of nduhdght work to otm% 

C)g from a tnuisem-tavern rolling home. 

Eotmd as a globe, and li(|Uortul every chink, 

Cootlly and great he sfdls behind Ids link. 

With all this bulk there’s nothing lost In Og, 

For every Inch, that k not ftM>l, Is rogue. 

The ttddwlfe laid her hand on his thick ikidl, 

With this prophetic blessing— Be thou dull t 
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not a iijwrii iwitl ^nirnilly si may hv iifiti‘i| timt 

tli« Iniigmjiliirt^ t»f ilw timi^ ju'Vrr nv%Hn in hifrr any ntin^ 

nifxit»n IwtWifrii irr*^gtilnrity t»f lifr mi*l iHiHmnuliifHH of rt> 
fiiitli. t Inivn itlmitly frsr din- 

t«dmviiig llm 4nririi» or riiihrr tin’ of Mr\ fluids 

ptiifligiw^yi tlnnigli rvi^n thrw« wmifil n«»t In* r«»iir|tii^ivt! 
iigfiirwi liii wiiwity ; Imt I tliiit It %vmd4 ho iliflh 

eiill t«> twra iiny trry tann'orii in hitu hit* things 

riligiiiw iMifnrif tlm ro}>i^fi Hot. ViiritiUH i‘irouii}»taiifim 
alreitdy inittml may thm havo lurnoil hin tihml to tlto iitih« 
anti tliit artivn ainl vig*»riitis rniiitl wfion it rtni*o iii- 
tioktM.l a nindy ilonorlr-il ii. wiw in mi 

matter Drytlnds grwit rltiirHrtori?4i«% iiml tho lirgntnrnte tif 
rml imiro tmamftt:4rnt %tittt etio iirgmtmnte 
of Thi* Himi umi ih^ Panihtf tliiin iho tnitniling tif thn 
question of rhynioil jilnys in tlm K$snt^iif ihumnik Pm»if 
ii with tim argtiim^fite iigaiwst ihotn in thn |irohk’rH ami 
diiWiriatioiii tAi Anmn/sr-y, 

It liM mnmtlitiHw hmnx iti night Iti givn Heihjm Lmri a 
polWeiJ m wnll m ii ndigtoua mmm\ find in rnnmai. it in 
tiiii way With llm m^woii of jmUiiral milirrii, with tlm ih&h 
^ Qnm^ and with thn iiiih.ini|tmiii Hmd mui 
eonnixion, hdwnfcr, ^nitm to iim to ho faint 11io ilrtig'- 
glm of lh« Fopiili Plot ha*l M la llii! eonteita rni llm Kx» 
dwion Bill on tfci ono hwult and limy timl rotijirni^il tfio 
qnwtian botwiMm lh« Cliimdn^s of Kiiglaml 
ttd B^mo on tho olhor. Thoy hat! tliiw in tliflnroiil wnyi 
gift! fi.si to Ahmlim und Aehikvphd anti to ikUtfm Imki^ 
hat tihi two potiiii hairo no oammiinily hiil n «^t*iiiftiiinity 
of Ind^itho iUipkioti of any |iittitiriil dt^^igii 

in L^d ii not only gtotitiillraa hwl rpiilrfiiliftory. 

’fti id,iWi d! on Ih# tnhji^i wr» known to m’l^ry 

01% nni dt Ohtrl^ himidf iPii not likrly la Iiafo 
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been wbolly liiddcn from aa assiduous follower of the court, 
and a friend of the Icing’s greatest intimates, like Dryden. 
Still less is it necessary to take account of the absurd sug- 
g(^sti()n that Dryden wrote the poem as a stepping-stone to 
orders and to ecclesiastical prefennent. lie has definitely 
(huiiied that ho had at any time thoughts of entering the 
church, and siudi thoughts are certainly not likely to have 
oc(mrred to him at the age of fifty. The poem, therefore, 
as it seems to me, must bo regarded as a genuine produc- 
tion, (‘xprcHsitig the author’s first thoughts on a subject 
which liad just pr(‘.sentcd itself to him as interesting and 
important. Such first thoughts in a mind like Dry don’s, 
which was by no means a revolutionary mind, and which 
was dispoBtul to accept the church as part and parcel of 
the Tory systc^m of primfiples, were pretty certain to take 
the form of an apologetic harmonizing of difficulties and 
doubts. Tlu^ author must have been familiar with the 
usual objections of the persons vaguely called Ilobbists, 
and with the. counter -objections of the Eomanista. lie 
takes them both, and he makes the best of them. 

In its form and arrangement RelUjio Laid certainly de- 
serves the praise which critics have given it. Dry den’s 
ovtu'turi^H m) vi'.ry generally among tlie liappiest parts of 
Ills poimis, and the opening ten or twelve lines of this 
poem arc among his very best The bold enjamhement of 
the first two couplets, with the striking novelty of cadence 
given by the sharply cut amura of the third line, is one 
of his !>cHt tnetritial eflects, and the actual picture of the 
ck>udy nighLsky and the wandering traveller matches the 
technical beauty of the verse. The rest of the poem is 
studiously bare of ornament, and almost exclusively argu- 
mentative, Tliere is and could be nothing specially novel 
or extraordinarily forcible in the arguments ; but they are 
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[oiyyr, 

{Hut with tliiil «iw mliicli Imfi' Imni 

alr^iy roiniirkal iijiiiri m rliaraiirrs/jiig ill tii» 

dietm wtirk Tli«' luwm «if liumour, 

Mil whiih ti|i Willi 1 rliitrac'li^rislii* l»«t it*il til * liiiiiitiuml 

fling It tlin nfil»ii|*i»y Hhitilwrll 

I>ryik*n’H iit’xi imwlwriknw *»f iiii|»t'irtiinf0 wvm two «Kk»}4 
of Ilia w>€i4lloil lliiclfiria kitnl. Tlio ruaiiiplo nf t\>wlt»y 
Imd iiiwltf lliii ilyla vory jiiijitiljir ; Iml Oryilm Itiiiimilf liml 
not prieti*iat it, Tlia ymm guvr liiiii i»roii»ion to 

do io, Hit Thmmlm Juf/fixiaiiM, i»r fiinml pootn on 
Charlai ilia Hoaoml, may tiikoii m iha rliiof ollloiiit pro- 
dnoticm of liii Ianrtmiaiilii|i, Ilia diHiriihir% tif itirlt par- 
form«iai» tro wall kiiiinii, iiinl tlio ri’|»r**iiatiai tinnigltl 
against tlioir fiiiilli nra {irally «tarrii|y|ii*ti. Thrmi^^ 
dia Auffuiiuim ti not aiioiiipl from ilia fmilit of kind ; 
bat it liM tiMirili whtab for llmi kind iro ilrriiledly aim* 
iaal nia itmiia wliiati m* itdrciilly al praiii^i and 
satiri»i €liarlt»*a patronagti «! iitorary itiaii it parliapa tlia 
baat^ and aciftairily tlwi Itiiii kiitiwn ; btit tlia lifriniiiaticni 
ii alici flna Of vary difertfiil iiiarii, Iniwiivar* m tlia Odf 
lo Mmwy Mm. Amm tL$th*frrm. Tliin olagy m 
among thd lM!»t of many iintila fnimral poaiiii wliiali Ory* 
dan wrote* Tli® fi*w llntm nii tint Mar<|iii« of Wifinlianter, 
tho incomfmrabki addrt-^ In Fafttwall* loo Ultla 

and too lately kaowii aad at a Inter diito Ilia irwAkt#il 
©pltapli ©ft Gl»f©rh©iiia, mm ill ft^markalila ; bill llio Eik 
lagrtw tlv;gy li of far gmater Itnporiniiro. It in imrioua 
that In tht» daya of anlitnlkina no fiim liii* alteinptod a 
oollaotion of Ilit boat regular atid im^gtikr ml%m in English. 
Thorn $m not many of tliviii, t*iil a aiiiall aiilhcili'igy ooiiM 
bo made, rtaoMng fi»iii Milton to Mr. iwtiilinriiij, which 
wonld eoi^n toinn romtrlaMo poiilfy. Atiioitg 
ton ode to imnt Killtgrtw would aaiurdllf hold a high 
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place. J olmson pronounced it the noblest in the language, 
and in his time it certainly was, unless Lycidas be called 
an ode. Since its time there has been Wordsworth’s great 
immortality ode, and certain beautiful but fragmentary 
pieces of Shelley which might be so classed ; but till our 
own days nothing else which can match this. The first 
stanza may be pronounced absolutely faultless, and inca- 
pable of improvement. As a piece of concerted music in 
verso it lias not a superior, and Warton’s depreciation of it 
is a curious instance of the lack of catholic taste which 
has BO often marred English criticism of poetry : 

** Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 

Made in the last promotion of the blessed ; 

Whose palms, new plucked from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 

Rich with immortal green above the rest : 

Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 

Tliou rollest above us, in thy wandering race, 

Or, in procession fixed and regular, 

Mo vest with the heaven’s majestic pace ; 

Or, called to more superior bliss, 

Thou treadest with Seraphims the vast abyss : 

Whatever happy region is thy place, 

Oeaso thy celestial song a little space ; 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Hear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse, 

In no ignoble verse; 

But such as thy own voice did practise here, 

When thy first fruits of Pot^sy were given, 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a youjig pmbationer, 

And candidate of heaven.” 

These smaller pieces were followed at some interval by 
the remarkable poem which is Dryden’s chief work, if 
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lrii4i*. 

Iiiilk atiil wigiiiftlily |4ati nn* liikfn iriU» 

Tlim’ li a iriiililititi an t«* of i,f Tke 

Hind tinti Ikf i^nuiihrr^ whirh in iinmy ilrnrrvrH 

tti liii trin^ tli«iii|^li linin’ i» a|»|ifir*’iil!y n*^ tijfrrt tr‘-4tiiia* 
iiy ill it* Iriiiln !l t** mritlrn ni Uii?.ii« 

iciti ««t fur in th»' nniivi’ riniitly, 

lliisliltili lint! Iwt^n il Imi 4 fi-Miu ilirm nf. 

ihii Uh' «'Hl nf Un’ m|i»> I»f tlu* ntannriirHt 

faiiitliw it* i\w iilit fitilii whkii lN‘)«ir!i li.wl jiifit rtiilinn’ril. 

Thwy Im4 h«lil aii«tlit^r ^rai in --Lyvi*' 

ill’fl, within II ft^W liiilnn nf Al4v%inkln niiii *4 lill !lir< M-tiH’H 
of tlw pm'i'fi ynwlli ; iiinl Ih.»iIi nt l#yi«’4«‘n iin4 Uunliiiin, 
nvitlriitnm i4 llnnr lirvulinn t«i ih*’ emim^ .^ir- 
ftvn in ilus ultiijK^ «if IniihlingH mvi-rnl willi 
eartingn* Thu iiiiigtilM»nrfi*»n4 nf m ^ingn- 

Itrly mnmmni In tlm w'rfirry nf ihn jminn, Il lay jn^l 
m %\m ii.iisili«»ni «*f ih«^ gmnt **f llnrkiiig 

iiwn, am! tlm tmlglibinirhiMMt In !itill wiitnlrrfnlly tiiiihnrml, 

though moil of tln^ artiml it?i rli»lrliro in till’ 

planting ©nei^y of Ihiko John of Mnniagn» Inilf ii rioitnry 
afUir I>rytltin*is imu\ It woultl rrrliiinly iml Inivo Imai 
mmy to oonoiiivn a twUi?r plimo f«*r ih*’^ riiio'rnii*»n fiint tn^ 
of this nykari ptHtiii ; hut, n iimlirr of it 
ia|^»iliki to olitain any iktliiilo rviilmro nf llni 
^anoilon ^twoim tin’ two. 

fli liimd ttmi iki Ihmth^r in in {ikti ti ««»rt of I’niithtrsir" 
lion of Almlm^ ami AekiiapM^ mul of /lr/o/i<i isim, tnit 
ito ptik Mil by no imianii IniiiiiigPiiriiiii. Hn? flriit 
li piriiftpi, on ihn wlink, itio lis,i?it, roiitAiiw ilio 
wtll-known a|iptijrlloniii«nl of thn *-li»riirt4’ri of tliffoniiit 
to tlio tllffortiil ctiin^hofi anti m^u ; llip w*r<iiitl riiii- 
major part of tli© mnimmmy t♦lllwtli!tl tlin Iliiitt 
ii^ Ptetiir; iWn!, wlibh i» m long m tli© O'llitr 
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two put togotlicr, coritiniios this controversy, but before 
V(^ry long diverges into allegorical and personal satire, 
''riui story of the Swallows, whicli the Ihinthcr tells, is one 
of the livelicist of all 1 )ryden’s pieces of narration, and it 
is not easy to give the palm between it and the lliiurs 
nd-ort, the famous falde of the ])oves, in which Ihirnet is 
caricatured with hardly less vigour and not much less truth 
than Buckingham and Shadvvell in the satires proper, 
d'his told, the poem ends abruptly. 

The Hind and the Panther was certain to provoke con- 
troversy, especially from the. (‘.iroiimstances, presently to 
bo discussed, utuhu* whicdi it was written. Drydcn had 
two points especially vuhuu'able., the one being personal, 
the other literary. It was imwitable that liis argument in 
lieli<jm Laid should Ixi contrasted with his argument in 
Ills Hind and the Panther, It was imwitablo, on the 
other hand, that the singularities of construction in the 
latter pomn should meet with atiimadversion. No de- 
f(md(T of The J/iud and the Panther^ indctul, has over at- 
tiunpted to <lef(uul it as a regular or classically proportion- 
<‘d pieces of work. Its main theme is, as always with Dry- 
d(m, uuu’ely a canvas whenuiu to embroider all sorts of 
(‘pisodes, digressions, and ornaments. Yet his adversaries, 
in their blind animosity, went a great deal too far in the 
matter of (unulimmation, and showinl themselvcH entirely 
ignorant td the history and re(|uiremeutH of allegory in 
gencu’al, ami th(^ btjast- fable in particular. Dryden, like 
tnauy other gnmt men of Itdtt^rs, had an admiration for 
tlu^ incomparable story of Uiiynurd tlie fox. It is charac- 
teristic, both of his (meinit‘H and of the age, that this was 
made a serious argument against him. This is specially 
done in a m^lchrated litth^ pamphlet which has perhaps had 
the honour of being more overpraised than anything else 
6 ^ 
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of its kind in Englinh Iitmitnr**. If any «»ni‘ wi.H!ioii t-o 
fippraifto tho viiluo tho .Htnry tlrat Ih'vdrn \vm 
Iv Vtociid by ///m/ untl tht i*ithihtr ininHeeri^rd in ike 
tSiorii qf the Citi/ tiwi .l/o*#.vr. In* tin in-ftor 

tliiin rimd that, pruduotitoi. It i * «iiHb'ult tu .nay wbat wan 
or wiw nt»t unworthy M*»nta-iu*. uIimm* |.HH‘nt» 

cortaitily do n<»t autlon-i/,!* un to M*y thiil bo wr‘4o boltiw 
lumw'lf c»n this oroanion, bnt it aHHurnlly is in tho high- 
est dograo unworthy uf IViMf. Homo tolorablo piiroily of 
Drydon's own w*»rk, a gn«ic! dnd of hoav\ joLini^ oh*.Holy 
nuKltdlod on tht' and avdgning to Mr, IJayos 

plofity of and tin* lilo* I’atfiswordH. mako up tlio 

Htn{do tif this piopo, in whiidi Mr. t Iuih «liMt’i*irrt*d 

lanl tin* Qiiart«’r!y Uou«‘Wit alrrady oitrtl, 
*‘oxc|ulHito witinn'' Among iUv Hrvrrosi of MrH.?ux Mofi» 
tnguo and IVior's striiduri's is a saroantio rrhuaioa’ to Uoy- 
naril th« fox. What was good tunmgh for Hrydon, ftir 
(ioothe, and for Mr, C’arlylo wnn rldldinh nibbi^h to thoso 
briak young critux Tho story nllndoil to wjys tliat Ury- 
dtm wopt at tho attimk. and t*omp)aiti«*d that Uvo young 
fdlowH to whom Im had i«'on rivil ninudd tlui?^ bavo Irratinl 
an old man, Nt)W ltryd«’n I’l'ilHinly diil not lonuddor Idiii’- 
itdf an old man at this tinuMind ho hud “snui many oihriV^ 
as an adiniriibk! Clallicism has it, in thr nuitirr of aliiwks. 

One morn poinn, mid oim only, romains |o Iw noiiml iis 
this difision. This was tho hirkioss /iVilmmiu 
writtoii on the birth «if tho most, ill-^stfirrrd of all IViiiri’H 
of Waliii, born in tin? {uirplo. U is in roiijilids, nnd iw nti 
work of Drydeida written at this tiino foiild bo iftirililruA, 
it conteini ioino Tigonnis vorso, but on tlio wJiofr it ts l»y 
far the womt of liii at^rious jiornis; mid ti wmi im 
forturm for Im fmtm that tin? Eovolittinii loft It mil of 
print for tho rtit of tlio antboria lifo. 



CITAPTER V. 

LIFK FROM 1680 TO 1688 . 

That portion of Drydcn’B life which extends from the 
Popish Plot to the Revolution is of so ranch more iinpor- 
tance for the estimate of his personal character, as well as 
for that of his literary genius, than any other period of 
(Kpial length, that it has seoraed wt^ll to devote a separate 
chapter to the account and diacussion of it. The question 
of Dryden’s conversion, its motives and its sincerity, has 
of itself been tnoro discussod than any other point in his 
life, and on the opinions to be formed of it must depend 
the opinion which, on the whole, we form of him as a 
man. Aticording to one view his conduct during these 
ytuira places him among the class which paradox delights 
to describe aa tlie “greatest and iTieanest of mankind,” tlm 
men who compensate ft)r tlie admirable qualities of their 
kmds l>y the despicable itdinnitieH of their hearts. Ac- 
cording to another, his conduct, if not altogether wise, 
contains notliing distTcditable to him, and some things 
which may be reasona!>ly described m very much the con- 
trary. Twenty years of play-writing liad, in all probabil- 
ity, somewhat disgusted Dryden with the stage, and his 
Eo«€i-Alley misfortune had shown him that even a scrupu- 
bui abstinence from meddling in politics or in personal 
satire would not save him from awkward consequences. 
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Hin liicmlivti raitilmrt witli tlir jil'tyrrH li]|i|, lif-yraul all 
ilouUt, fiiitl Imh «»’ wrri! 

piiiit witii llip lisiiitl irm'iiliirily . \l ifn- iini-r^ an fyn^ 

Ui'im lilri’itily jHiiiilml utit* luti iiiin uf |*r'Mln’il*lv l<‘it 

liiifu to Utkv iiinri’ in jr--^ in 

ioUH c*i»ntri«vrr»y tlinii timl i»rrv iminl) fli- Tin* 

fwlilithiniil jiiiisiHin wliii'li ip* »«’ Ipiv*- In* Ijini 

tnii<|p lii« iiMiiiiniil iiiPMiiir* »iiHlrir!tt, lUi.l iii'4r;ii| uf 

it* writing miiiivti lunl ntyfu- 
ttumW-ivp |»iprp»s lu |i|i%’p.ip liito'irlf, CHlirr rrsiiul*’* »*f ri^yiil 

favour Ml to hi:» lot tfiiiu liuip tn lifio’. ‘rhr 

ruumvtMt f«r tlii" Sinhi mv %i-ry' ii|**«Ty|j|ial, hut 

thuri^ ii lit! thitilit ilifil liiH M*n rr'r‘rnr4, in FpIp 

iniary, IIIH4, n jimHimliilioii f** iIjp t liiirii-rlptii-tn iluf 
king. Tlii» it i%an iihipfi hp ts* luivii 

rtiuuiviHl HliiiftpHluiry, m llir firipp *4 lli«* uiiiigjiliug 

lilH'i (** Viil fiiiup ilr#prvr4 -r-my i»C uppppi*'} iiiHrrlp4 in 

th« tlliur ritiliiill Ilf Jliiiili###! liiiil lilt WfW 

l^HU ititlpfiiiigfililr ill itriiti’rlnyii,|| aii4 iiunur 

litnrary work of various kiii4t, wlurli will hp iim|ipp4 lalpr, 
Nufi in4t?iMl| foiil4 ho i4f|i»i*i| in ho i41r; ho> pvtvnun^ worv 
ofUu'i uiij>ai4| awl it jii4 iifirr ttio f^rraf *»rrirH *4 liiii 
aatiw^i eliiwt4 llmt wti got it gliiii|iftp of ilii-* A htttor 

Ii ^Ktfltii ti» IhwliimU^r^ '"Alvtlp* Wilitml r»*!ii|i|iiiuiiig 
♦f king ftrrofin^i Illiil ofilrealitig jmiIuo roifi|»piif«ifi»-i|i in ilm 
ihftjRi of II |ilni*o III tlif? t *t|.*l«iiii»i, «»r llit? Iv%s'p **4 tir^*t*lpH 
an liwytiwiit lit loa4 i»f tlio tlotih It U loilrr whwh 
ftontaini tlw wolhktMiwri {i!ifiiM’'i ** It niiuigli f«»r muo ago 
to liavtt u#gli»tttr4 Mr. t*4»wlfs|- luul 4iirvo4 Mr. Ilmlrr/* A*i 
fir is 4o<?.ttiiiiftilary ovklotiPti tho iiu^ii'rr to llir ii|i|»fiil 
wm a Twjiiiiry winmiit fur ISI,, tlio itfrt’fir« Ia4iig «»vrr 
I000l»| and an ii|i{ioii4liiMiisi to ii of C*iiJ%toiii» 

in tiM port of Lauuloni with iittkiiowtt tJitiyliiiiii’uiii. 
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only definite Bum mentioned ia a nominal one of 5L a year 
as collector of duties on clotli. But it is not likely that 
cloth was the only subject of Dryden’s labours, and in 
thoHC days tlic system of fees and perquisites tlourishcd. 
Tliis Customs appointment was i^ivcn in 1083. 

To the condition of Dryden’s sentiments in the last 
years of (jliarles’ reign Rdigio Laid must be taken as the 
surest, and, indeed, as the only clue. There is no proof 
that this poem was composed to servo any political pur- 
pose, ami indecid it could not have served any, neither 
datnes nor (diaries l>eing likely to be propitiated by a de- 
fence, however moderate and rationalizing, of the Churcli 
of England. It is not dedicated to any patron, and seems 
to have been an altogether spontaneous expression of what 
was passing in the poet’s mind. A careful study of the 
poem, instead of furnishing arguments against the sincer- 
ity of his subsequent conduct, furnishes, I think, on the 
contrary, arguments which an^ very strongly in its favour. 
It could !iav(‘, as has just been said, no purpose of pleasing 
a lay patron, for there was none to be pleased by it. It is 
not at all likdy to have commendiMl itself to a clerical pa- 
tron, lu'eause of its rationalizing tone, its baiting adop- 
tion of the Anglican Church as a kind of makeshift, and its 
heterotlox yearnings after infallibility. These last, indeed, 
are among tln^ most strongly-marked filatures of the piece, 
and point nuwt clearly in the direction which the poet 
afterwanls took. 

Hu<h nn (Jinniseieut clmn^h we wish iikUmmI, 

’Twere werth both Tt^Htanients, east in Creed,” 

is an awkward |>liraH(‘ for a sound divine, or a dutifully 
ac(pii(*seing layman; but it is exactly the phrase which 
might be expet^Unl from a man who was on the slope frtun 
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flmiil mriftg for nmw ih'M* !ii a iiinw or lew 

fervnit rciiniiiinri iiii»iiiPrr^»liip i*f mt itiffillihle flitireL 
The tetior of tlii^ |i»»rfi}, m if i*i in the 

wiitte. The litillior, hi Ih'^ «‘l};iriirti'r of l\iry njjsj 

orthothix rinlriiVMiirs' |i» h!««|i hiniHrlf m| the 

|iiiiiit whit’h life Ai'iglirjiii tliiirvli in.’irk^ li ilitiH far 

MIhI lio fiirilirr '* toil, in ii |»lirii.*M^ •tth^-h Inn lit* rtart Krig* 
Ii4l «^«jtliVf4ieiil» iittUM if rof/nwj iT»;r. 1 1 n i|iii!i’ rvhhist 
tlmt if he riiiitifillr'% to fn-l afiilljin^^ IiIm* a In fly iti|i'ro4 
in the |ir«ili|t’niH nt 44ik«% lir will fiiiile-r fHill. Hi* «lii} 
go further* iiii«l hn.^ iie*’*»rtlHigly riiih'4 fur 

ittmiy geiwrtiiit.iie%* Uui I 4o fi*4 hrj^iiiii*^ to |ita lUv- 
lion til file jirrw^ii geii«'rafi»iii tfi ti %vr% form. 

In Drytleti’# rrilie |tf*^jn-trr.4 to i|iir-a.ioii thv 

wity of C’lirilitml Newiiuin f If h*^ I hatr ii..^ Mhjniinsjt 
to Itin fjiienlioiiing nitierrily **f | try4*ii. Ilii! ^%h}il h 
wtiea for l!ie iiiiieliHHilh ei^nliiry U »oirr!y for 

the neteiilwiilli-’ ei'tiinry i:iifi4rr. Th»^ |iont ■■ rmivorHion 
writings of the C*iir*liiitil iirr' iioi ir**^ Hti|irrfi»iiilly 
nifitcmi ^’ith the Trmli fr*r thf 7\mf^ ^iHi| lii*' (ixhmi 
iliim the iitm! urn! ihe h wiih Ufiujm 

LakL 

k hypi^rlitile hiin \wpn in ^miie n«:*rt iii onler to 

rehiii the very iitijii.»l ii«jirr*4Mii» i%hirli Iwti uf iii«» 
popiilif hiitorimin of the lipi tliirly yeiir’* imvo thrown on 
Dryden. lint I nwl lyinlly liiiy, ilmi i!ioii,|4li liio glory of 
Oxford in the fir»t hnlf of llie nirieiernlb nmlury n fair 
ftiKnmimtitive piimlh*! to iho gl»iry of t ’mnlsritlge in the 
iioond half of llm novonteeiitli, llip «*oiiijiari»t»ii not ito 
tended to h« frin^iitl, I ln'lieve Itrydoii to Iwi'p liom* In 
th© Iriii-iiiettoni of ihw ywiri itiorroiglily i^ineere 

M f« M noiiicititii wnefirily went* hut of a rertiiifi mnmmi 
of nneonsoicnw iniincority 1 gin hy ti«i itieafw ili^tpoiiial to 
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acquit liim. If I judge liia cliaractor aright, no English 
man of letters was ever more thoroughly susceptible to 
the spirit and influence of his time. Uryden was essen- 
tially a literary man, and was disposed rather to throw 
himself into the arms of any party than into those of one 
so hopelessly unlitorary as the ultra-Liberal and ultra-Prot- 
eatant party of the seventeenth century was. He was, 
moreover, a professed servant of the public, or as we should 
put it in these days, he Iiad the journalist spirit. Fortu- 
nately— and it is for everybody who has to do with litera- 
ture the most fortunate sign of the limes— -it is not now 
necessary for any one to do violence to a single opinion, 
even to a single crotchet of his own, in order to make his 
living by his pen. It was not so in Dryden’s days, and 
it is fully believal)le that a sense that he was about to be 
on the winning side may have, assisted his rapid determina- 
tion from llobbism or llalifaxism to liomanist orthodoxy. 
I am the more disposed to this allowance because it seems 
to nuj that Ilrydtm’s principal decrier was in need of a 
similar ehurity. Lord Macaulay is at present a glory of 
the Whigs. If there had be<m an (upial opening when he 
was a young man for distiiuition and profit as a Tory, for 
early retirement on literary pursuits with a competence, 
and for all the other things which ho most desired, is it 
quite so certain that he would not have been of the other 
persuasion! 1 have heard persons mmdi more qualified 
tlum I am to decide on the characteristics of pure Lib- 
eralism energetically repudiate Macaulay’s (daim to be an 
apostle thereof. Yet I, for my part, have not the least 
idea of cliallenging his sincerity. It seems to me that he 
would have ht*en at l('4iHt wise if he hail ridrained, consid- 
ering the insulfiiuency of his knowledge, from challenging 
the sincerity of Dryden. 
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How inRufikieitt tht\ kiuiwltnlgc^ whh tin* hilumrs <»f mili- 
invMigiitorH liavt! miHifitiitly filunvn. Mr. lk*Il 
provad tlmt tha pansiaii Huppowd t<> 1 h* (*oi}ffrr<*d by 
Jame» fw a rc5wnrtl for l>rytlc*n'H »p<»HtHHy whh himply n n^- 
ncwal of tha parision ontntad by i itarb’H yrarn indon* ; that 
It prcHUMlad (d ft>lb»wiii|^ tin* rtaiviTnioii ; juul tlmi 

tlio Boh nmon of its Imviiij^ to !»o rniowad .at nil wan 
tuchnicid itiaraly. Ah for llio ari^uiiiriii abtiui llrydi’ii'n 
being praviouHly indilTarrnt to rr!igit»«, iiihI baving written 
indeaeni playH» the nrgiii‘r liiw httUHelf deinidi^hiMi bin argti * 
inent in ii bitnotiH paHwige iibimt Jiiitie.H'H «»wti iiioralH»aml 
tba ctnuluat of tlu* nonTeHi^tiinao ibn-ttirH td Ibe AnglitTiiti 
(Jhurcli. IlurnefH osoiggerideii iletmneiaiiitnfi tif Itryden 
m II ** monster rd iinpnriiy id nil wirtn,'’ A«%» are Miflleieiitly 
trai^tmblo to BbadweirH libeU ninl to the i’linr' 

actor of the iinmirtl. It h true that tlio idlegatitiuH of 
MiJono anci Hcott, to the efTf*at that !#iidy HH/jibelh liurl 
bocn already converted, mid Cluirle^ lirvilen re^it 

on a very ilonder foundiilioii ; but tltene nre iniiiterH whicli 
have very Utile to do witli tbe t|in‘dion in itny cii’^e, 'bite 
real problem can Iw very eaMily stated. t#ivrn n man to 
the general rectitude of wlione private eondtni alt ipudi' 
fled witnewea totify, while it in only qtietitionml by uii' 
acrupnlcjui lib«ller»"*»« who gnined, an can !»e pr»ivi»t|, not 
one penny by hiii eon version, iitid iliotigh he i4iib««t|nently 
bit heavily by It» maintiiifi«H! it ntiHwervingly- who can 
bo ihowni from tlte nnmt imbiiniMed of hin previotiH wrib 
ingi,to have been in exactly the utility of miml wldidi wiim 
likely to rcMidt in auch n |if«eef*«iirig. and of wliow’ inHite* 
eority there ii no proof of the sninlleMi vnliie-- - wlini ren 
ion ii there for inajMieting litiirl The Itimiry greiitftcii..H 
of the man h« noilitng to do witli the i|iieiiioii, Tln^ 
fact ia that ho has been convictinl, or rut tier Mmlenced* on 
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evidence which would not suffice to convict Elkanah Settle 
or Samuel I'^ordage. 

In particular, we have a right to insist upon the absolute 
consistency of Drydcn’s subsequent conduct. Mr. Christie, 
who, admirably as for the most part ho judges Dry den’s 
litca-ary work, was steeled against lus personal character 
by the fact that Dry den attacked his idol, Shaftesbury, 
thinks that a recantation would have done him no good 
had lu‘. tried it. The opinion is, to say the least, hasty. 
Had Dryden prolTercd the oaths to William and Mary, as 
j)oet laureates and historiographer, it is very hard to see 
what power could have deprived him of his two hundred 
a year. The extra hundred of pension might have been 
forfeittid, but tlu^ revenues of these places and of that in 
th(^ (Justoms must havci been safe, unless tlic new Govern- 
ment chose to incur what it was of all things desirous to 
[>rev(‘nt, tln^ charge of persecution and intolerance. When 
tlu‘. Whigs w(‘ro so desperatt^ly hard up for literary talent 
that Dorset, in prcsetithig Shad well for the laurcateship, 
had to pay him the very left-handed compliment of say- 
ing that, if he was not tlu^ best poet, ho was at least the 
honcHtest— tlu^ most orthodoxly Whiggish — man, when 
hardly a single distinguished man of letters save Locke, 
who was nothitig of a pamphleteer, was on their aide, is 
it to Ih^ supposed for a moment that Dryden would not 
have been welcome? The argument against him recalls a 
curious and honourable story which Joluison tells of Smith, 
tlie Ihdmmian author of Phmdra and Addi- 

son, who, as all the world knows, was a friend of Smith’s, 
and win) was always ready to do his friends. good turns, 
procAired for Smith, from some Whig magnates, a commis- 
sion for II History of thc^ llevolution. To the disgust of 

the mediator, Smith dtunurred, “ What,” lie said, “ am I 
11 
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%o do with tlio chametiT of fiord HtiiKlrrhiritl r Adtlinon 
h said to hav« raplimh in Init i!h»^ir;il When 

warci you drunk lantf* I feal ojclreuu'ly ineliiifd in put 
Bmitldft query Ift the permum who maintain that it wmild 
have been iinpoHHihle for Drydi'U to ttjrn Iuh enat nt the 
Revolution, What are they i^oiie.^ to do with ih,* eliarae* 
ter of liord HunderlamM In the li^e n*.*! merely of Sun* 
derland, hut <d' Marlhorotit^li, of <oHiol|diiti, of UiiHaell, of 
a hundred other trehh^lyeti traitor^, it i-iiirely eaiinoi he 
contended iltat the ftr^i !iviii|^ writer of KnoliHii would 
liave been rejeeted by tlmne who had need t»f iiin i^iu’vic'eH. 
Now we know ho far from makim^ any overt tirea of 
submission, DrytU’n was atifl in hi^ Jaeohiti^ifii aiid in his 
faith. Niithing in bin life m more eeleliriitiat tliaii Im per- 
mstent refuwil to give way Itt Ton.Ht»n'H enlreiitii-i to dedi- 
cate the Virgil to Willmmiiind his whole |'hih| Revohithm 
works may be searehetl in vain ft»r a single stroke inteiuled 
to curry favour with the jiowers llint were. If, m lie puts 
it in a latter «ti!l extiint, they w'otild lake him on his lit- 
erary ineritsi he wouhl not refirw itteir idltu’s; hitl ns to 
yielding an inch of his pritieiples, hi* would nr*t. Ami bin 
works amply justify th<» lirave wordn. If U surely hard 
measure to go out of one’^s way to tiphrnid with wnnton 
or venal apostasy one to wdirwe stneerily there is »ueh 
complete teitiraony, both <i pnWi iiml o /loilrrifiri, as this. 

Except the Ilimi nmi the Aiai/ier, no work iii^pired by 
his now niligioui sentimente ilhl Iteyden mueh er«*dil, or, 
it would appear, brought him mtieh profit. Janitm %vm not 
a particularly pnerous muster, though it probable that 
the laureate -historiograpliiir»-efille«*t.t If received liis dues 
much more punotually uridnr Ids orderly iidiiiinifiiriaiiiri 
than in the days of his »|itmtltlirifi brother, "flic worki 
upon which tlic court put Drydeii were not very Iiitppily 
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clioscii, nor in all cases very happily executed. His defence 
of the reasons which had converted Anne Hyde is about 
the worst of his prose works, and was handled (in the 
rou<>:h ('.ontroversial fashion of the day) very damagingly 
by StillingOeet A translation of a work of Varillas’ on 
('(‘(‘lesiastieal history was announced but never published ; 
and, (ionsideriiig the worthlessness of Varillas as a hiatori- 
an, it is just as W(‘.1L The L[fe of St, Francis Xavier, dedi- 
cattul to the cjueen, was better worth doing, and was well 
<loiH‘. It is (uirious that in this dedication occurs one of 
those confident anticipations of the birth of the young 
PrediUKhu*, whi(di after the event were used by zealous 
Proti'stants as arguments for the spnriousncss of the child. 
These and minor works show that Dryden, as indeed might 
lie (‘xp(M‘ti‘.d, was in favour at court, and was made use of 
by tlu^ (un)Uonu(!al and pious rulers of England. But of 
any particnilar beiudit neaped by him from his conversion 
lluTC is no hint whab'ver ; in some respects, indeed, it did 
him harm. Ills two youngest sons, who had followed their 
fathcEs chang(‘. of faith, wer<^ (di‘cted about this time to 
scholarships at tlu^ univ(u’slti<‘s, but W(‘re prevented, appar- 
tmtly by t.lu'ir riTigion, from going into residence. 

Tlu^ nu're loss of ialu«‘atiou and prospects for his children 
was, howc'ver, a trille to what Dryden had to undergo at 
tin* R(‘Volution. It is probable that this event was almost 
ns mmdi a surprisi* to him as to James himself. But how- 
<*ver mvmr the blow might b(% it was steadily borne. The 
period at wlfndi the oatlis had to be taktm to the new 
(fovmmment cimu*, ami Drydmi did md. take them. This 
vacattnl at otna^ his litm-ary posts ami his place in the Cus- 
toms, if, m ilu'rt* He(*mH c*v(‘ry r(‘.ason to believe, he held it 
up to the tirm*. His posititm was now exceedingly seriouB. 
lie was nearly sixty years of age. Uis patrimony was 
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but nmall, Will wlilirpui tf» it m In* bwl with 

Ijidy Klimk'th fliii not oxrr^rnl a ft*w Hrttrrn nf |nnnii|H fi«. 
nimlly, lifid thm^ hoiw icrowu to uiiur?4 and nil 

thn inori^ ciiflirult to prm'ido for timt- rrli'^ioii iuni- 
juw‘it4itinl thwrt from aluiont ovory protIfaMr |mr!4itit in thoir 
niitivi^ nmmtry. Ho luniMolf !ni*! lon^, navo in nuv tritlin|i( 
brokon liiM rolalioii witli tho iinint Im* 

mitivo ojHUiing for litPHify Ilo wan n iiiiirkoi! mwi, 

far morn olmoiciouH pnriionfillj to immy of tin* riilito^ parly 
than Milton Imtl Uiwn thirty ynnr?^ I»ofori% wln n ho tliou^ht 
it nenoHHiiry to go into ‘‘iiburotnlrnoo/' Hio vory gainn <>f 
tlio thoiitn^ worn not what tlmy liail hoon, uiilo%« thry worn 
ntibimtml by iw^itlnonH to jintroiiH nml dodioiitooH, a 

(Ic^riitling porformitnoo to whirli Hrydon itovor ivonbl oim* 
mmt. fortnm%of priwpoot^iWnl f»f pownful friomk 

wan aenompankHl in kryilmik 021*0 by tho nio^it galling an- 
noyanociato hia aolfdovo. Ilia HuoooHHor in ibo limri'aloabip 
wai none otlinr than Hhinlwtdh wtiom bo Inul na biitorly 
iittirixod, whom h« had jn«ily onoiigh tlorhiri**! fib!** lo do 
anything hut writo, wh! %vlio wa* iwrtain to o^ylt ovor 
him with all tho triumph of a ooitruo and vimliiiivo rmt ttro, 
Drydian, howavori aamo <mt of ttio trial ndnurnlily. Ho hud, 
inda€d»«omo atnunoh frionik in hotli poliiioii! pfiiiio*-- t!io 
Domato and tho Ijovowui’Uiiwor^^ botng m tnio to bim ivh 
tha Roehiitaw anti tint Hrinoiiik* Bui Im riiiuii r«’*miroi? 
now, m all through hia lifo, mm hi** inoiinipiiriiliiii liti*riiry 
faculty, hii iplindid oapaoity for work, iind liim tloggoil op-* 
position to tho aawilti of forinno, " In tho twolro yoar?^ 
of Ufa which romainoil to hiiii ho built up liis forttinn and 
rnaintoinad it anciw, not incroly by pruoiioo of 

thoio forms of literatnro in whioli ho hiid itiroiitly won 
renown, hi^ by exoroMng, yet .agiiin hk )ritiirvi41im» talent 
for gating tho taato of th« time, anrl slriking mit new 
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lines to please it. Just as no one from Annus Mirahilis 
and Aunmgzehe could have divined Ahsalom and Acldto- 
phel and the Jlind and the Fanthery so no one, except on 
the principle that all things were now possible to Dryden, 
could have divined from Ahsalo7n and Achitojpitel and the 
Jlind and the Panther either PaUmion and Arcite or the 
translation of Virgil. 

Some minor works of Dry den’s not mentioned in the 
last chapter, nor falling under the heads to be noticed in 
suhsecpieut chapters, may here deserve notice. Some time 
or other in the reign of »Iam(is the Second, Dryden wrote 
to Ethereg(^ a poetical epistle, which is its author’s only 
attempt in tlu‘. easy octosyllabic verse, which Butler had 
just used with such brilliant success, and which Prior was 
in a more polishe<l if less vigorous form to use with suc- 
cess almost (Mjually brilliant a few years later. Gentle 
GeorgtD’ Etluua^gc deserved the compliments which Dry- 
<U*.n paid him more than once, and it is only to bo wished 
that the poet’s (communications with him, wluithcr in verse 
or prose, had been mon^. frcapient. JIad tliey been so, wo 
might have been abh^ to solve vvliat is now one of the 
most (uirioiiH problems of English literary history. Though 
Etluu’eg(‘ was a man of fashion, of literary importance, and 
of a distinguisluHl position in diplomacy~ho was English 
minister at Ilatisbon, where Dryden addresses him— only 
the (^ireumHia!UU*.H and not the date of his death are known. 
It is said that in seeing his friends downstairs lie over- 
balanced himstilf and was takem np dead; but wlum this 
happened no one si'cms to know.^ A line in the epistle 

* In reply to a miuest of lulne, Mr. W. Noel Hainsbury has brought 

iny notice lettc^rs of Etlu^rege in the Record OlRce and in the Re* 
ports of ilie llistorieal MSS. (lonunisHion. In January, 16B8-9, Ethc- 
n*ge wrotfts to I*ord Preaton from Itatisboiu The first letter from hSi 
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ii'etfii t4i »!iiiw iliiit Ii.mi *4»!i|^ril in tnki* t<» 

hfinvy ilriiikiiig m ii riiiii|»liinrtii t«» 1 h*» tirniiiiii frittiitifi, 
line! tiniiriTlIy |»rH|}hrHirH tli*” iif lik 

dtmili. Blit till* iiiitliMi* or Sir F^phn^j Fintiff iiiiii Sim 
muid if ike fimhi tuirdly sisrh n 

omL 

To tlik tiM'H Oih im Si, (Wiimg 

iitif. It ii lltii II Ifri'lit |ir*w!iirliiOi, ii«4 
«oiiH»riioti with tli<^ nrruiiii iiihI ifiMfr fiiiniiiiJi jiim? riiiii’ 
{nmnl on ii iiwiMiui}, liyi ii m emhmn Imov nuifiy 

litiW aful pliriimm it hm riOilnl^iilni l«i id ^IsH’k 

tnirioy^ li S ilini 

this whoki jiimi h inily Imii*. ” A liniji 

of jlirrillK Ulomi,'* **i\m iliiijiiimyi rloaiiii*: full ill loiiii,” 
*Hhii tioliWo, fliHililr bmi «»f ihiiii*lr*riiii| druiii/* 

and iiiivoml ot!ii?r iiirvivr. llir i%si% m*i in 

moik by aw Ilalinii a»tii|iHHrr loitnrd Oniglin iiiid smii.i 
to i,!ir.w iiinl nilirr i^i?4?4. Hry- 

diii bigaw al Ibk iiitn^ n mirimtH tt»0’k »ir M-nr^ *4 wurkw* 
whkdi witti oontiniiiHl at 4n|f^r^iii» lill ilriilln wiim 

imitatiicl afti.wiird» by titiiiiy ami ubirb it$ hoiiio 

wrt mm an atiftimtcir of tlio iin»drrfi lilrniry iiuigiwiiif^ »r 
ro?kw* Tliii mm ttio ibo tlr^l **f %%'tiirti 

appoaroii in ihn Wginwitig of IHhI, and ibo w*riiiii| in ilm 
b^inniiig of liiS, llioiigt* a i’oiiiii*|iiriiblfi inirrviil o«*riir- 
rod biforo a third voliiino mm broiighi mil. vi4'' 

oonlftinod tioili tdd ami m^w jiorim, nowilf nf ilio 
oo^atontl kiiidi by Drydon liitn«*4f» brMdi^« maiiy «f Itti 

k ikliii Ajifll, li»P. If, itiPii, Iip tilt^l at tUikUm, ilii# 
bdnp iii 4»ti Ii^wimi liaiiin. fliww I#* * 1-lvi.i 

%«»i &»t hi ©tiK mum liiii tmlP Wit,i Wfll 

tin TOro hi’w, I fn»ii4 In ilw llflil.ili imi 

» » » . 
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translationB. But they were by no means limited to his 
own productions. Many other authors, old and new, were 
admitted, and to the second volume Charles Dry den, his 
eldest son, was a contributor. These two years (1684 and 
1085), it will be observed, were not merely those in which, 
owing to the non-payment of his appointments, his pe- 
cuniary straits niust have been considerable, but they were 
also years in which ther(i was a kind of lull between the 
rapid series of his great satirical works and the collection 
of verse and pr()s(‘, productions which owe their birth to 
his conversion. It is somewhat remarkable that Dry- 
den’s abstinence from the stage during this time — which 
WiiH broken only by the Duke of Guise and by the pro- 
duction of the rather imsuccessful opera, AlUon and Alba- 
niuH—mimm to have been accompanied by a cessation also 
in his activity as a prologue writer. Both before and af- 
ter this period prologue writing was a regular source of 
income and employment to him. There is a famous story 
of Bcuiihern and I )ryden which is often quoted, both for 
its intrinsic inhu’cst, and because the variety with which 
its (‘/inuimstamjcs are related is rather an instructive com- 
ment on the truHtwortliiness of such stories. Every one 
is supposed to know Pope’s reference to the author of 
Oroomko as^ — 

Tom, whom heaven sent down to raise 

The price of prologues and of plays.” 

The story is that Sonthorn in 1682 applied to Dryden 
for a prologue (which is extant), and was told that the 
tariflt had gone up from two guineas to three— “ Not out 
of any disrespect to you, young man, but the players have 
had my goods too cheap.” The figures two and three are 
n'placed in some versions by four and six, in others by 
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five; mid ten. Thi« uimy givf‘H !Ih» dnit* <d IIIH2, and it is 
nnnarkablc! tlmt until wlicii nn<l«*n unei* niun,* 1 ‘uiiin 

on the stiige himself with n new jdH)% Inn |•rn!u|r^|c.,^ mjt} 
epiloginm are very few. PuHsihly the iiM.’r**aMM| wits 

prnhihitive^ Imt it is nn»n* likely that the pulitieiil htrug* 
ghm of tlm time put id! hut politind wrsv out ed fashioTi. 
Thme eompositituis hml jtlwnyH. heeit f.aiUMUH, iir riUhtu’ in- 
fiunoUH, ft>r their lieenee td liinetuiee^ ami tlie politieid 
eimsuH of some of Drydeu's few uttemnerH id the kind at, 
thin time are not ereditahle to his lueUH^ry. HallaiidH 
phrase of ** virulent rilmldry ’* in jd»Hurd m applied to Ah 
nalam ami Ach'daphri^ or U* the MrdaL If hi only tt»o 
well in pliiee an applied to the sltiif put in the month ttf 
the fietreHi who sptike the r‘pih»gtie to the ihilr a/ Haht, 
The truth in ilmt if tin*}* he lak**n in* a wholo tliese pruh 
oguoH and epilogues emilil he heller spared hy hners of 
Drydeu from his vviirks than any olhi*r seetion iliereof ; 
and it !» piirticnilarly hi la? regrettt‘d that Mr* lliristie, in 
hii (iTOillent Ciloho edition of the poenm, has iidmiltetl 
thorn, while mcctiuding the always mehiditum, and muiie- 
times e-xtpdsiiely poetieid songs frtun tin* phiyf4, wtdeh eer 
tainly do wot exeeed the prologues in lieenee id language, 
while their literary merit is ineompiirahly greater* 
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LATER DRAMAS AND PROSE WORKS. 

It might have scernotl, at lirst siglit, that the Revolution 
would bo a fatal blow to Dryden. Being unwilling to 
talvo the oaths to the now (iov(‘.rmnont, ho lost at once the 
places and the pensions which, iiTogvilarly as they had been 
[Laid, had made up, since he tjcased to write constantly for 
th(» stage, by far the greater part of his income, lie was 
nearly sixty years old, his private fortune was, if not ah 
together insignilicant, (piite insidlicicnt for his wants, and 
he had three sons to maintain and set out in the world. 
But hc^ faced the ruin of his fortunes, atid, what must have 
beam bithu’cr to him, the promotion of his enemies into his 
own [>lac(^, with the st(‘ady courage and practical spirit of 
resource whic.h wcihj among his most creditable character- 
istics. Not all his fricauls d('.serted him, and from Bor- 
set in partic.ular lu^ reexuved great and apparently constjmt 
JiHsistance. story that this generous patron actually 

<*omperiiHatcd Drydcm by an annuity e(|ual in value to his 
former appointments seems to rest on insullicicnt founda- 
tion. The story that when Dryden and Tom Bri)wn dined 
with Dorset tlu^ one found a hundnubpound note and tlie 
othtT a lifty-pound note tinder his cover, doim not do much 
credit to Dorstd.’H powers of literary arithmetic, nor, oven 
allowing for the simpler manners of the time, to his delb 

e 
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caey iif Hiii own wortk iiri! rtjiliril cm 

llie jwiiii iif liin frum iiltl 

friiftu!, fU'jtl it ifi Hiiiti tliiil ifi mTlHiii Irlfr-rH til 

Km^ltsiilitl iicti Vi‘t i^ivmi It* Ihi-r*.* nrv :4ill tiipr« 

l>ry«liii, %%si% in'Vrr 

tc* itr|it’ifui «»ii |»iitr»»ii^. t’vrit lik»* 

lia did nut t!tink It in^m’^Hury tu llirir wlini 

t!my prrmntd-iHl Thi’iitriful s4’mn*t luid, it 

iMum Miid, diHTPiiHuik tinl«’»*4 timinnfi**!** tM**k fit in- 

mnm*: ihvni l»y diHiimaiuu «*r l»y tin’ jiriifiiiH* ttf 

plin^ini^ mibwTintitm aiiitini? ^vmillliy fininb. Slilk 

II hundrwl jumtids rttiild Im dr|H‘ndrd truui n gnud 

third luiilit iind frctin llm liuidiMdirr*^ fiH< fur tin* huuk, 
and a hundrinl putimb wan a nmitrr «d rMipaduiiililf? ini' 
p«rtiine4» tn I>ryd«m jiint iiuw. Fur full y**arii Iw 

had nil hut iilmnduiiiHl drannitii* Hin riiii^ 

tributinns tu «*/ t/wisr, ivh}»'li |ir»*bnl»ly" 

him no ttiormj%and rortninly l*r»*n^bl liiin ii !r*mblomtiiio 
controvaffiy, and thn o|iurii «d AUntm umi AHmuiun Inid 
Imm hii only un tho ntiiijo Hirn’p lliu S^nitniMh 

Friar, Thu /^iiFr uf* f/niW, thunijli l^rydrid» juirt in it i.fi 
of no littki murit, hanlly niTiin nutifu limv, and AHmm ami 
Aibamm wm a fiuluro. It wim nulo^r a iliiin im 

0{HirA,attd dctpandtMh thmigh tlirr*’ i?* mnmt i^uud vrnm iii 

it, rathur on uliilKiralu and icjnlidnl i^ihhoiing uf llw viio- 
niicii of tlw euurt tliiin on ptmibiil *»r iir«iiiiiii«i 
But l)rydon*» driimntio rri'iuiation wm by no riiuiiii« iiii* 
paired. Ttui fl»t jdiiy ordurod to tii^ jii’rfortiiod liy i|titmii 
I Mary ww iho iipafmh -^Vinr* mid llii^ Fr«timliiiit ilriiiiiii 
proved a moit imfortuiiate one for her Mfijt?i|| ; for lli# 
andienee at that time were ealraordiisiirily «|tirk to mnne. 
any Mnd of pcilitbal alluaioii, and, m ii lia|i{Mm«d, tliero 
were in the Sj^tmh Friar many alluibiw of an iieeidtiii* 
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tal but unmistalvable kind to ungrateful cliildren, banished 
tnonarchs, and so forth. The eyes of the whole audience 
were fixed on Mary, and she probably repented of her choice. 
l>ut Dry den did not long depend on revivals of his old 
plays. The second year of the new rdgiinc saw the pro- 
duction of Don Scha^tian^ a tragi-comedy, one scene of 
which, that between Sebastian and Dorax, is famous in 
literature, and which as a whole is often ranked above all 
Dry den’s other dramas, though for my own part I prefer 
All for Love, The play, though at first received with a 
certain lukewarmness, which may have been due to vari- 
ous eauses, soon became very popular. It was dedicated 
to Lord Leic(Kstcr, Algernon Sidney’s eldest brother, a very 
old man, who was probably almost alone among his con- 
temporaries (with the exception of Dryden himself) in be- 
ing an ardent admirer of Chaucer. In the preface to the 
Fables the poet tells us that he had postponed his transla- 
tion of the ehh'T bard out of deference to Lord Leicester’s 
strongly expressed opinion that the text should be left 
alone. In the same year was produced a play less origi- 
nal, but perha{)H almost bett(‘r, and certainly more popular. 
'This was Aniphitr^onj which some critics have treated 
most mistakenly as a mere translation of Moliore. The 
truth is, that the three plays of Ifiautua, Moliore, and Dry- 
den are retnarkable examples of the power which great 
writc^rs have of treading in each other’s steps without ser- 
vile imitation. In a certain dry humour Dryden’s play 
is inferior to Ifiautus, l)ut, as compared with Moliore, it 
has two features which are decided improvements — the 
introduction of the character of Judge Gripua and the 
separation of the part of the Soubrette into two. As Don 
Sebastian had been dedicated to Lord Tjeiccster, an old 
Cromwellian, so Amphitryon was dedicated to Sir William 
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fiiwrr» II |ir»»inili*ii! \\ iliiiiiiu!*-. 

iitili llir’ |4 -;i*4 iIh* |»..i.irrH ||};i! 

tiui I>ry4i1t Hrriii'4 Im lakrii a |4r»rairr Hi .n||*»ivir !!4 

thiil iiiru of |»iirh» n luir HrijnjMr >4 inml ami i»f 

till! !mr44a|» of lim fhr'-i»- Iwm |'1a\H an 

iiltariilio!i tif ’/Vir i*r*>phfff%s mj-i m itt 

wliii’li firviliii is to liiiii- rMnsif-'ii. Iii Ifllit 

ll|ljll’liml Arihuff a lti;i.ft»|1is' n|»-r;i *^1 flis' |4;:i|i uf J/- 

hkm iimi I'lilii** llo* Lilfri, jl. fsa-i is»» 

; illilrml* {Vydr'li Vi>nlrnhr% !»I Ilififlo run 

allrnitii«n.?* iii it, in ♦»r»|rr Im mak** ii |i»i|iUi‘a|, 

Tlin fliriiti’r jiii’i’r liinj ln-rii %vi |i| a rriii'liiiiaii, UralHif, 
lll'ut llir^ inilHir liiiil lilfli^ tliMU|^44 *4, |‘yrrrll ilirlrf- 

tnok tlir liiiiMi* ftif Jriimr with mu* li lirilii' 

Aiti»i^"itsg f»»r Ii t*i’rt4iin iil»niir4it\' wliirh aittavi ihr 

ituiHiiml ilriiitni, litn} m |»iirlii'nl}ir!y 5i|»|»Ht'riil in tlmt 

«:tf tlio Inin utivtfiilrriilli iiinl riirly l•'l||hi«**‘nlh i‘riilnry, A’lm; 
/Irl/iiir is ii vrry g»»i#i |iirrr ; ilir s-liarmirr «»f I‘litiriti4irin 
ii attriii!tiv«\ tlir |iiirl m !iiiiiiai^*^4 iiilli n »kill 

wliiali wiiiilit liiivr Imtii llir witi of 

this mu! iiiiuiy <4 liiu nrr r I^ry^ 

dett wim fiirluMHin wtlli tin l%v»» ilriuuii». 

In writing tlm tlril, hn 4ii>%%ril for sm mIiI ii rniftn- 

man iiiiit iniiirlirr, vt^ry iiiitikilfiil in llm riioirr of n Milt’ 
jnci. itm biiiii^lml ICiiig »»f H|»iirta, mnltl nul 

but awakim tlin miMmiitilnlilioft *»f rrvi»ltilioii mi' 

aofi, Aftiii* wiinn in wliirti !*jiiir«'tirr llydn 

©noil innrtj did Ifrydnn ii ginwl inrn, ilia |iiri"n lirriiwd^ 
but it ww licit wry mianiwfiil ll rmlmm mmw fliii* 
aagnajHit ilin mmi wiittrkalilif ittiiig il m llail itn^rn 
is t eonikkraWi! rwlaji*iii iiilii riiyrm% wliit-li t*rydtin tnid 
abandoimd for many ymr%. It iniiiittin^, iiku, miu %4 ilm 
last, not tbo ka»t bniiiiliful, and farinnatoly aJimiPt tins 
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moHt quotaLlo of tlic exquisite lyrics wliicli, while they 
perhaps, more fully than auythiug else, Dryden’s al- 
most unrivalled command of versification, disprove at the 
same time his alleged incapacity to express true feeling. 
Hero it is : 

‘‘No, no, poor sufforinf^ heart, no clianpjo endeavour, 

Choose to sustain tlus siriart, rather than leave her ; 

My ravished eyes behold such charms about her, 

I oati die with her, but not live without her ; 

One tender Hip;li of hers to see me lanj^uish, 

Will more tlian pay the price of my past anguish : 

B(‘,ware, 0 cruel fair, how you smile on me, 

’Twas a kind look of yours that has undone me. 

“ Love has in store for me one happy minute, 

And she will (uul my pain who did begin it ; 

Then no day void of bliss, of pUiasure, leaving, 

Ages shall slid(‘. away without perceiving ; 

Cupid shall guard the door, th(‘ more to please us, 

And keep out time and death, when they would seize us; 

Time and death shall dc^part, and say, in Hying, 

Love has found out a way to live by dying.” 

Last of all the long list came Love Trium-phant^ a tragi- 
comedy, in 1004, which failed completely; wliy, it is not 
very easy to say. It is probable that these four plays and 
the opera did not by any means re<piitc Dry den for his 
trouble in writing them. The avenige literary worth of 
them is, liowever, superior to that of his earlier dramas. 
The remarkable thing, indeed, about this portion of his 
work m not that it is not better, but that it is so good. 
11 0 can scarcely be said to hav(^ liad la tHe dramatiquej 
and yet in tlie (lonqueat of (hanmla^ in Marriage h la 
Mo(U^ in Aurmgzehe^ in All for //oac, in the Sparmh 
Ffiar^ in JDon Selmtiany and in Amphitrgorh be produced 
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plays wliirli art^ errtfiinly wiirlliy «»f nu lililr iiiliiiiriitiori. 
For till' rt*4-, mvrn In isiilalnl lifitl r!iarnrlt*rM, litilii 

mu bis Piiitb atiti ri'i’fi iIm.im* jinl !iiivi» lit l«» priiistal 

with tm% a iitll»» lillMwiiiin’, 

Niivi^rthi'It'ss. ixrt'itl as iin^ 4riiwitHi*k’i of ihimr plays, 
tlutir piwilitia ill thi^ hi»i|**ry «*f i.{niiiiiiti»' liirmtiire 

is still fi lilgli iiii4 r<niiiirlcril»l«’ Il was whti, 

If Im ftir tliii iiiriiti**fit tiniili’il ifpi lii’Hrrti.iii ijf till' ptirply 
Kiip;li»li «tyli* *tf *lraiiiii, afi4 tiiiiiily firiiwri’il 

amt initiitiat lltn ri4iirti Iti ii winrr Ev«ai in 

hts pprioti Ilf iitii’»rmtinti tiP jirsiilyrial on his faulty plan 
inch wiirk it* fww otln-’r mm Inirp proiliiml on itip bnut 
plitts y<4 Tiw* riat4pr who, iunrirntit tif tlia 

Englkh in»r«ie play, sc***’"^ l>ry4pfi for iiifuritiiilioii abuiil 

may be iiirfiriMml iittil slinrkwl nt In infi-rinriiy in the 
ci»iiia nf ilifi mmUm, llul tie who tu ii knnw-* 
iri|? lha ctnitfiiipnriiry wi^rk t»f Ihirenitnl iiti4 B**yh% r*f 
IlnwtrtI aiifl will ritllipr wnrnh^r iii llm litifiiiilehail 

litomry fitciilly wlileh fr«iti «ii4i iliita rmihl utieh 

a rmitll, Tti® t>tip pkf In wfitf4i he .Kiive liimwlf the 
mna riittmiiii, a« far it* it appeam in nm, the only play, 
with tha ciimpiiiin «f IVfiiVi? whi«‘!i wm written 

»0 Its ti> ba ilinmtJghly wurtli n«a«Iin|t imw fur iMi, I ha4 
ftlmnil ititl fcir 200 yttP. Hie /Irule itini tlie 

Fair Fmiimi Mm wcirtlil»i by the siila «»f it., itml l*i 
tliam may Im aiWiirl at one iww^p every trii|f«4y writlim 
daring Iht whoie eigblmnlti feiiltiry. Hitim the begin* 
nlng of Ihi ninileentli wt have tinleetj ifi»|ir«ve4 ibe pt»et- 
lad itandarii of thla mcjit ilifllctiti* not to ^y ftiijitdesa., form 
of oompoillion ; btti tl tltii mtae liiiiti wii bite in gcmeriil 
lowotPid lb® dwinatio atamilaRi HiJf tti® Ite*! phfM writ* 
ten ilnct the ytar 1800 !»?« avowiit.il| wrilien with 
hardly t tlioigbt of being i^td. ; I ihonhl bts wrry lo i«y 
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how many of tlie other half have either failed to be acted 
at all, or, having been acted, have proved dead failures. 
Now .Drydoii did so far manage to conciliate the gifts of 
the play-wright and the poet, that he produced work which 
was good poetry and good acting material. It is idle to 
dispute the deserts of his success, the fact remains. 

Most, however, of his numerous hostile critics would 
confess atul avoid the tragedies, and would concentrate 
their attention on the comedies. It is impossible to help, 
in part, imitating and transferring their tactics. No apol- 
ogy for the offensive characteristics of these productions 
is possible, and, if it were possible, I for one have no care 
to attempt it. The coarseness of Dryden’s plays is unpar- 
donable. It does not come under any of the numerous 
categories of excuse which can be devised for other offend- 
ers in the same kind. It is deliberate, it is unnecessary, 
it is a positive defect in art. When the culprit, in his oth- 
erwise dignified and not unsuccessful confileor to Collier, 
endeavours to shield himself by the example of the elder 
dramatists, the shield is seen at once, and, what is more, 
we know that ho must have seen it Inmself to bo a mere 
shield of paper. But in trntli the heaviest punishment 
that Drydcn could possibly have suffered, the punishment 
which Diderot has indicated as inevitably imminent on 
this particular offence, has come upon him. The fouler 
parts of his work have simply ceased to bo road, and his 
most thorough dcftmclers can only read them for the pur- 
pose of apprtHnation and defeneo at tlio price of being 
queasy and (|ualnush. He has exposed his legs to the ar- 
rows of any criticaster who chooses to aim at him, and the 
criticasters have not failed to jump at the chance of so no- 
ble a quarry. Yet I, fc^r my part, shall still maintain that 
the merits of Dryden’s comedies are by no moans incon- 



mckmblo ; iitul Ji»ii«4,niu lunl 

FbU^Iiar, iitui ainl \Vy«*iirrl«’y. ii«4 anil 

Vanhruglti Iiii4 *Slii»rit|i4ii liavi^ bnii |nil mitlv. In* Iij4h ffw 
mtj>nrit»ni. Tin* witli wliirh In* did 

nvnry (InHcrijitiun «d literary wurk liiin ai*n»nii|*:udrd Idni 
nvnn hnrr» whrrt' Im w<»rk«*ik in’«’«»rdiiii^ t«* tiin imii i’onf«*H- 
skm, ligidtwt iha I'miii, nnd ttln-rr' lin wa^ Im-n i.dl'tinl ky 
rmturn ilifin w*rir<'« td' tillirr Cii»‘ili* WMrki’rjt wli»» rmiltl Im* 
nairuHl. Tlin mm h«* ruiild huH 

Iwnn alwidy indiniiU'd* and il Mirrly ii»4, a tldm^ l»* In* 
wliolly that hi?4 liatidlin^** *»f tliin nn 

dtmbkdij priTwliHi and pr«il»iil»ly litr »’rowidn|^ 

triumph cif English I’liiiirily -■ ihr^ ?aihliiii«* aiiMtliruHis «if 
thn crif|Ut*tin in Millaiiiaiii, T«* |irMdii«’n llnit iriiiiiipli Iky 
ckm hitiwtitf wiw indiHnl nnulik*. lUii fdiia-r litrmry 

«kill (th« clmniniirit famdiy in him) Im priHltn-rti in I hint' 
linn, and in Mniiiiiilm* iitid in Fhitiiiirl, mmniliing mil 
wholly wnlikii iL Ho* tmi* in Ih-o nmlral ilgiirr *4 th«* 
SpUMMk Ftiar ho aohiovod in tlio wuim itiiy. l»y Hi' 

orfury fimulty iirnl l»y tim »kilfiil miinipnlnlioii *4 Idu 
omijmom, wurmiliing liko nn imh’pondont atnl nn original 
crtiation, Thti ono di»<|tisi!itli‘iiiion nndor whirh Ikydm 
labtmml, the diiiqitiililieiilion in rrralo n rliiinit'lor* wmild 
havti bifin in any lo?ifit*r tiiiiii a hi»po|r,^.?i bur rvini to tln^ 
most mcwleratts driimatif* Hni itio nititi’rlinnian 

degto© in which lie pcminMiiffl llie nihor and fttrirlly lilorii'' 
ry gift of adoption and arrungcniiini ahmifit anppliinl the 
place of what was wanting, and fdiinmi ninth' him the 
equal of the mor© {m\h tiialim Bo clom* mnn hm slmty, 
ao untiring his iipurimcnte, » «tirii hia cotiiitiiiinh hy dint 
of pratjtico, of langui^ii, md iiiotri3| and »tliiJili«iii, that tm 
codd, like the magiciani of %ypt* ittaki? mtrjirtiin itlniotit 
like, or quite like thoni of tli© trim draiiiatic Mostta* 
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Sliakspearc’s serpents liavc eaten his np in time, and the 
retribution is just, but the credit of the original feat is 
hardly the less for that. In short, all, or almost all, Dry- 
den’s dniniatic work is a tour de force^ but then it is such 
a tour de force as the world has hardly elsewhere seen. He 
was “ bade to toil on to make them sport,” and he obeyed 
th(‘. bidding with perhaps less reluctance than he should 
liavo sliowii. But he xnatiaged, as genius always docs 
nianage, to turn the hack-work into a possession for ever 
hero and there'.. Unluckily it was only hero and there, 
and no more can be clainuMl for it by any rational critic. 

Th(‘. subject of Dry den’s prose work is intimately con- 
nected with that of his dramatic performances. Had it 
not Ix'.en for the intcireat he felt in matters dramatic, he 
might never have ventured into anything longer than a 
pndacc ; and his prefaces would certainly have lacked the 
romarkablo ixiterest in the history of style and in the his- 
tory of critbfisin which they now possess. At the time 
when he first began to write, the accepted prose style of 
English was in much greater need of reform and reinforce- 
ment than the accepted poetical style; or, to apeak more 
propi^rly, there was no accepted prose stylo at all. Great 
masters Bacon, Hooker, Clarendon, Milton, Taylor, 
Hobbes, Bunyan, and some others — may be quoted from 
tlie first two4hirda of the Roventeenth century ; but their 
excellences, like the excellcncos of the writers of French 
prose somewhat earlier, wore almost wholly individual, and 
provided in no way a model whereby the average writer 
might form himself for average purposes. Now, prose is 
above all tilings the instrument of the average purpose. 
Poetry is more or less intolerable if it he not intrinsical- 
ly and peculiarly good ; prose is the necessary vehiolo of 
thought Up to Dry den’s time no such generally avail- 
I 



nhh vrliklf^ liail «*r fii*lsii'%*i^il hy uny <im>. 

Clamitli^ii liiitl rnii !li«’ <if 

t!«^ wiirnt fr»»tn ntyv | 4 »*tn-r.'t! i»f \ii*w his 

iiuihI pfi»hiihly hi' t»« h*% In hi**^ fyunlH it is 

filfi’nniti.’ly itflii^htfnl «*r iHlrmhli'; in fh*' nf iiny- 

IkhIj it wiiuiii ht’ niiiiply Ils’^ pnniithrHtvs^ 

hi« Iu» linilfHH I'f plir,s*M'' ruiil llnnii^htj 

wivif llu'niHi'lvrs lis if hy iiHni«’h% ttinl rrrt^iiiily i*mii! 4 not ho 
tru»4itiil no to miw tlnniiHflvt’s iit iiny Iohh hiVournl liiiitik, 
llinniti ami lh»okiT, iht’ fornn'r in an *»rnitli% tli*^ liittor in n 
wmpln Htyl*% r*'proi|iiro «’Mt4Hinn*t}Mns luol foniw in 

English. Tityloriiml writ*' poriry in proHr. iinaint' 

mm and pirlnrrs*|iin iimttrr jn-lify, and noTo thmi jindify, 
Fullnrand Ilfowinn liuny.in jnit.-^ ihf vrrniritlar info iirini 
with It suhlinm imsnmm’o and fhihho-*, »‘a*4ing «vff 

all ornanmiil and all pridonro of omanniii, rlutln-i. Iuh nakt'd 
ntnmgih in ihn nimiilrnt ganiifiit of mird^ «’nnipr|i-»t Ui 
cow its riakntlin^Hs. Uut iionr of thr»ir had olahoratish or 
dnml at olnhiiniting, a stylo nintt-d for ovrry day mv- for 
tho ©wnijint arid tho pitiiiphlotoor, tlio proio-hor and tho lay 
orator, the htHlorian and tho oritie. 'riiin wji?i what Itry* 
dan did with littli* assiaafirr from any formmnrr, if it w'oro 
not Tilbtsoti, III wln»iii,jt« wo know froni <*.»tigrovf% tin itf» 
knowlodged his indohtodno^s. lint wan md ii 

much older inan than Drydidi tnitisidf, nnd at Intsi whon 
the liitor hegiiii to wrilo prosin his work tiidtlior htilky 
nor partknkrly ffittitnts. Nor in roailing1*tllo!«iin lltotigli 
it ii cltar that he unit Dryilen were in soino wiri working 
on the sattii Itnoi, is it jHiinihlo to traoo tnneh iiididilrdiitmi 
on th® part of the pool, Tho Mimndinn^ iir*’lil*i?%lnip*a ier^ 
niions t«i ©icollant in thoir eoinhiniitioii of siriiplitnty wiilt 
a eortiin limy are imndi less riiiiarkiihlo lliftfi 

own work for th« nnion of ltii» two, Tho greil 
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fault of tlio elders had been, first, the inordinate length of 
their sentences; secondly — and this was rather a cause of 
the first fault than an additional error — their indulgence 
in parenthetic quotations, borrowed arguincnta, and other 
strengtheners of the position of the man who has to rely 
on authority ; thirdly, the danger to which they were al- 
ways exposed, of slipping into clumsy classicisms on one 
side, or inelegant vernacular on the other, Dryden avoid- 
ed all these faults, though his avoidance was not a matter 
of a day or a year, nor was it, as far as can bo made out, 
altogether an avoidance of malice prepense. Accident fa- 
voured him in exactly the reverse way to that in which it 
had favoured the reformer of French prose half a century 
or so before. Balzac had nothing to say, and therefore was 
extremely careful and exipiisito in his manner of saying it. 
I>ryd<m had a gn^at deal to say, and said it in the plain, 
straightforward fashion wlfudi was of all things most likely 
to he useful for the formation of a workman-like prose 
style in English. 

The influences of the post-Rcstoration period which, by 
their working, produced the splendid variety and efficiency 
of prose in the eighteenth century— the century, par 
/cncc, of prose in English—were naturally numerous ; but 
there were four which liad an influence far surpassing that 
of the rest. These four werii the influences of the pul- 
pit, of political (liscussion, of rniacellam^ous writing — ^partly 
fictitious, partly discursive— -and lastly, of literary criticism. 
In this last Dryden himself was the great authority of the 
period, and for many years it was in this form that he at 
once exercised himself and educated his age in the matter 
of prose writing. Accident and the circumstances of the 
time helped to give him a considerable audience, and an 
influence of groat width, tho critical spirit being extensive- 
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ly diffiiM’il lit lilt’ tiiiir. rrifii'iil wan In a 

axtimi » ri4i*cti<in of llmi whiolt, tn-ghiiuiii^ witli 
anil laitilirniiiig with IIn^ fin«l roifiiliiliMii uf 

Atmiif’fiiy, liml for Honn? thno horn ri’mjirkfil»Io in Fraiiir**, 
Nrit Ifinn iiftrr tho IU?s%loriitio!t uf tliu HiilifluHt imd 
ituwi aiviimjili^hoil of nil I'Voin^h vrlUrn tuuk n|» liin roni 
iltnit’a ill KnglinnF anil gavr furtlior ini|»ylw’ |u iIh* fiintattn 
wliidt C'hitrloA liinifirlf funl iniiny otfii-r «‘aviiUi'rn had nl 
mniy {lieknil up, Hiiint FvrnnMntl in Kis’^liintl fur 
ioina flirty yimra* ainl liurinic llm |mrl *4 I lint linn* 

wm iiri nrarln nf tfit* yniiiiorr inrii *»f nn?| |ilraratri‘ 
alnnit I#tinikin, How Haint Kvri’tiioipl wii-h a riiiiarkHklr 
ii»tanr,n of timi nirn imiinnl, llin Imm rrilio ; imwir 
dftynhk c^ritiiml ilinlii fim worthy of nil nltrnliun, Ho hmi 
m kiwi of rritbal intiiilinin whirh to ho |»jiriill«'lr4 only 
by tlin hintfirkml awt nriontitio iiilitilion wlnrlt mnno uf thn 
gmtaiit hklormwi anti itinn of mnniro- hnvo Innh W’illi 
fmtbnid awl nlmrw'tnri^io iwlolrw'o ho novor gavn hiitiHolf 
t\m trwihlfi is> limrri KnKli4t proporly, nwl it m ilunhtfiil 
whilli^r Iw eriulil Imvo rowl a mnitlo Kngliftli j4tiy. Yrt 
bii mlkud rtsmarka on mmin English iiorin, not horrowiHl 
from hii frinwlfi, Init wirintrw'tiHl from tlioir ronifirku^ a 
cliwnr wninaisl wonhl wnnitritrt n pleading onl of tho 
matbn fnrnbliwl liiit^ instmortliniirily wnlo iiint 
mti. Tliii reliiili fur literary ilimnwiim whioli Hniiil Evri^' 
mmA ilinwi wm m |M'^iirmrity of tiii*, tlnmgli li«^ fiitd it in 
inpti^mlwittt riif^iuro. It wm fiwliioniililo ii* hVinirr, itiiil 
I© bilptci to TO&I§ it fiwlnoiiahlo In KnghiiiiL 
I baft iiin this styb of nrilkiwn tliHitii^^wl rfiitt4nii{iF 
noniy m ** trifling bnt thw la nnly an iiiiiiiiiff’ of ili« 
stump power of wwliow Ibotnut^ for itiiiny yoiiw tlni 
plan of critiolsing by ralo ami liiw mm alinrMi o^etiwivoly 
pn»ndl,.attd, m bippas in th© mm of iiJiiicwl mil oicliiiivu 
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pursuits, was followed too far, it seems to some people 
nowadays, that criticism ought to be confined to the ex- 
pression, in more or less elegant language, of the feelings 
of admiration or dislike which the subject criticised may 
excite in the critic’s mind. The critic ought to give this 
imprcBsion, but he ought not to leave the other task unat- 
tenipted, and the result of leaving it unattempted is to be 
found in the loose and haphazard judgments which now 
too often compose what is called criticism. The criticism 
of the (hillic School, which Dry den and Saint Evremond 
luilped so much to naturalize in England, was at least not 
afraid of giving a reason for the faith that was in it. The 
critics strove to examine the abstract value of this or that 
literary form, the propriety of this or that mode of expres- 
sion, the limits to bo imposed on the choice and disposition 
of this or that subject. No doubt this often resulted in 
looking merely at the stopwatch, as Sterne’s famous phrase 
has it. But it often resulted in something better, and it 
at least produced Bomething like reasonable uniformity of 
judgment. 

Dry dim’s critiiusms took, as a rule, the form of prefaces 
to his plays, and the reading of the play ensured, to some 
considerable extent, the reading of the preface. Probably 
tlus pattern may bo found in Corneille’s Mxamem, Nor 
must it be forgotten that the questions attacked in these 
disquisitiouH were of real interest at the time to a largo 
number of persons; to a very much larger number rela- 
tively, perhaps even to a much larger number absolutely, 
than would now be the case. The first instance of a con- 
siderable piece of prose written by 1 )ryden was not, indeed, 
a preface, tliough it was of the nature of one. The Esmy 
on Dramatic Poesy was written, according to its own show- 
ing, in the summer of 1065, and published two or throe 
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yimr« kt^r. Il takri^ ihr fMn» t»f a l*rlwrrn in« 

ti^rlotnilow^ will! iiri* ?^ufli*‘i«iilly i4«iitirif4 witii I lurnrE Hml- 
k*j% Bl** llowiir4* iiii4 Iir}4rn Hir iiri^ii- 

im?ni ini viirimiH *|ii«'H|ir»ri-4 uf liriwiTti 

flunmcill Fmirti mill 

English tlroiiiw of ihv «4t| siiol of ihr ii»*wrr fy|H% l!io Iid- 

tcir <}f wliii‘li l>r}'«ion It lio^^rvrr, 

that thk vory immiy roiiinitint ifiir uf thr Iw^nt WMr.fr.i mol 
tlioitglit* mil of llio iiiitli*»r^i iiiiUiV |»iiiii*oyrit’H ti|n*ii 
BhHk»pvirf'\ Vii'wrtl Hini|i|y fr«»iii llio |n4iii. nf nrw *4 ntylo 
tlim oxliitiil-H llryiitoi hh jilroioly n o»»io4iiri”itl4o 

tif pnmv^ tlioiigh. fur in knt.»w» hr loi>l hml no 
in It Iwymoi n frw l*rofiior?* mnl 1 inlii’iiliuiiH, if 
w«i tlifuiiiftf kin*w1i*ilgi*t liiniunirk mliii-li In^ inmnni*" 

iimtm wdii to Itito j»orfitrtiiri| for iho h*o4»rilrr lirmno.. 
man, Tliw* m ^lill wniiriliitig tif ohlrr, ioiiiriliy wni' 
iirnl of the lemteiiry In elonojil*^ it l»y on joint 

m frenli ihcniglii« mnir In tin* writer, lint etotiga- 
tiaii« riirely wii^rifkis rloiirfnmn, fiint ihrri* i% mi filiinmt 
ahaeneei cm llio nne Initiil, of llio rniiihroitu rlin^irnl eon 

itrnetimii of the ehler^; on the oIIht* of iho i|iiiiini rtilhi 
cjukliiini which gtmeriilly their nj»|»i*iiriiii*'o when thin 
Hiorn amlnii«>iii4 alyliMfi tlisHnirilinl. 1110 K*i*on w'm*|uh’kty 
followed liy ii kind of rcj-ily frnin Hir Uohrri ll*.«wiirih ntnl 
Drydon inadii i somowlmi f»liiir{i rejoitnlrr io Im hrother* 
in-law in the defimoo of the lifi.tay which lio jirdiicil to Itii 
play of Thi ImUom A#i/wir. lie wa% in-iiitniily very titr» 
gry with Sir llolmri, who timi, imlccd, Miincw-'hsit jn»»liflcd 
Sliadwollk oarkatnro of him m ** Bir Ihmitivc and 

thii anger k not witboni effect* nn the ntylo of the tits- 
fene©, Ite lontiincoi awi ilitriicr, ihcirlcr., inoro briskly and 
ftippMily moiihltid than tlniie of itio K»»iiy, IikIcw!, abont 
thla timo— th© Urn© of hk griati^at |fro»|icrity I)ryd«n 
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seems to have passed, somewhat late in life, through a pe- 
riod of flippancy. He was for a few years decidedly pros- . 
perous, and his familiarity with men of rank and position 
seems a little to have turned his head. It was at this time, 
and at this time only, that he spoke disrespectfully of his 
great predecessors, and insinuated, in a manner which, I 
fear, must be called snobbish, tliat his own familiarity with 
such models of taste and deportment as Rochester put him 
in a very superior position for the drawing of character 
to such humble and homc-kceping folks as the old drama- 
tists. These prefaces and dedications, however, even where 
their matter is scarcely satisfactory, show an ever-growing 
command of prose style, and very soon the rcsipisccnce of 
Dryden’s judgment, and the result of his recently renewed 
study of the older writers. The Preface to All for Love^ 
though short, and more familiar in style than the earlier 
work, is of excellent cpiality ; and the same may bo said 
of those to Troilus and Cremda and the Sparmh Friar ^ 
the latter of which is especially (‘haracteristic, and contains 
some striking remarks on the old dramatists. The great 
poetical works of the period between IGBO and 1687 are 
also attended by prose introductiotis, atid some of these 
are exceedingly well done. The Fpistle to the Whips, 
which forms the preface to the Medal, is a piece of po- 
litical writing such as there had been hitherto but very 
little in English, and it was admirably followed up by 
the Vindication of the Duke of Guise, On the otlior 
hand, the prefat^e to Religio Laid, though partly also 
polemical, is a model of what may be called the exposi- 
tory style. Drydcm obtained no great credit for his con- 
troversy witli Btillinglh^et, his Life of iSL Fra7icis Xavier, 
or las Jlistort/ of the League, all of which were directly or 
indirectly controversial, and concerned with the political 
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tfvruin «»f llir liiii**. hi"’ jir«».w» wtirki*., how- 

wi^r» itiry run liurtll) hr ii%rt \%-i|.|iinil 

Tint lir¥i»ltilis^in ill liirMiiiiii? |lr)*h’ii hiirh ii|>iiii purrly 

lit«imry jnirstiiH «li4 liini ir* iii^^rr hiirni in llir wisy iif 

jifiiw’ t!mn ri ruiin»».»Hiiiii!i, Nuf vt hii 

lilivr |»r*«r *if |*«*<*ulii4r r^rrilrlu’r |irr« 

fixntl, Tlw tki'liii «*f Hiilir*’ h^riim thi’ |irrfi«U’ to 

tht^ Juimmi In rHin «if llio hnl r»f i|.% iiiil!i»»rh-’5 j»i‘rfnrtiiiifuH!ii. 

Tlw .^ICnmii i« iiilroiliiml liy iiii tlr’iiiniliiifi to 

Mttlgril¥i» ; titll llir r».««ty **ii ihi’ ||iuij|r|i it \n not, 

inckrtlj l>ryi|i‘n*fi own, i» iri*»rr infi-rr^ilitig in tlu?i 

connni^itiii llitiii if it W'rrr ; f«*r llio^ riirn*^ from lltti 

fititi of ii« hm II pr^oii iltiiii Atliliftom tlirii n yming nifiit 

Ilf llviHMiihtWf^iily* iiiitl ti liinhli-ti ii» 1*# of tlio in- 

of ilw iiimm Atifu’ iiitii to I>ryi.|rio in iirour m 
wull m in jioulry, ti W’oiikl ho n kmi rriiir wlm, knowing 
AtWt*«ll Citily from ilir K^irrltilor, roiihl hin loiml in 

tilii jiiirfortiiniicti* Uni ii iloi-^ mil rnpiirp impii k«’rrinr« 
ill any one wlio know* liryttrii’n |ir»wr ninl A4iiifioiiVH^ lo 
tmno llin link of ronriimioii wliirli llii^ jiirrr nfl.irtU, It 
Ibn imieli to the furiiirr llnin llio Inlirr, iiml it 

^how» ntiitrly linw ilio writer tiiii?^t hnvo »iti4iril thowi 
**pr«f«s« of I>rycleti** wliirli Hwifi «4iufto In Hiii^rr lit. All 
in jKiitry, litiwevnr, ««i in Iiryihm*# 1 «m 4, or almo?it 
liui b<»l work, wiw hin la»L Tlie tlniinilioii of flit? fUiihg 
to tot iliikii of C.lritionii b tlm liifil inn} llip iiio»i #{*lrii4ifl 
of hit ntifiy pim» of fioliiliwi tlnimry. Tim wihrh 

foUowi It ii toll limt anti oim of the heni enainjihtii of hm 
lltowfy oriikiiiiii* 

II bw iMitn Jiiitly f>hii»rti«l nf IiryiltfiV |iro«'' «tyle that 
it ii, for toll ilylii of «ti ilklingtiblmil it wriirr, ^iiigitlarly 
doiiiteli of iianatrlitti. If we fnlher any fifirliriiliir piore 
tpott him witooni knowing it to Ini liw, it k tint, m in the 
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case of most writers, because of some obvious trick of ar- 
raugcrncTit or phraseology. The trutli is, or at least the 
probability, that Dryden had no thought of inventing or 
practising a definite prose style, though he had more than 
once a very definite intention in his practice of matters 
poetical Poetry was with him, as, indeed, it should be, 
an end in itself; prose, as perhaps it should also be for 
the most part, only a means to an end. lie wanted, from 
time to time, to express his ideas on certain points that in- 
terested him ; to answer acuuisations which lie thought un- 
just; to propitiate powerful patrons ; sometimes, perhaps, 
merely to discharge commissions with which he had been 
intrusted. He found no good instrument ready to his hand 
for these purposes, and so, with that union of the practical 
and literary spirit which distinguished him so strongly, he 
set to work to make one. But he had no special predi- 
lection for the instrument, except in so far as it served its 
turn, and he had, therefore, no object in preserving any 
special peculiarities in it except for the same reason. His 
poetical and dratiiatic pnictice, and the studies which that 
practic.c implied, provided him with an ample vocabulary, 
a strong, terse method of expression, and a dislike to ar- 
chaism, vulgarity, or want of clearness, lie therefore let 
his words arrange thcmselvea pretty much as they would, 
arid probably saw no object in such devices as the balanc- 
ing of one part of a sentence by another, which attracted 
HO many of his Huccessors. The long sentence, with its 
iiivolved clauHi*s, was contrary to his habit of thought, and 
would have interfered with his chief objccta-— clearness and 
precision. Therefore he, in the main, discarded it; yet if 
at any time a long and somewhat complicated sentence 
seemed to him to be appropriate, ho did not hesitate to 
write one. yiipshod diction and cant vulgarities revolted 
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lii» notions of eorroctness hihI rIrgi4mM\ whI lliori‘foro ho 
fttMoin mm tlnnn ; yvi tlim* firo nut v«‘ry iiiniiy writors in 
whom cc:)llof|uiiili«inH uerfiHiusnillv iH-cnir witli liii|i|tirr olToot. 
If a fanlt in to ho futiiui with his Htyh% it pruhjihlv iion in 
a cortain ahuw* of fi^uros ami of t|m»tatiun» for both t»f 
which hin Hiroii |4 tinctnn^ of tlio rh.aractcri.?4irH uf the first 
half of the cenitnry may I«* rr?»|toroo!jh% w hilo the former, 
at IcilHt, ifi tiiituml t«» a |>orl. Yt‘t» on the W’hole^ hin atyki, 
if com|tari*cl <‘iih«*r with Hooker iiml t larrmhni, Harmi itnd 
Milton, on iho tmo Imml, «»r with Athlisoin ami still morn 
thn later oif^htmrnth contiiry writers* on the other, ia a dis- 
tinctly plain find ht»ine!y style, It is not lej vernaenlar iii 
Bunyaii m* HefiiCiiiiui in»l ipiilc mi perfeet in siinplicity iii 
Bwift. Yet with iho work <if them* ihrt^f^ writers it stiiiidi 
at the heini of the^ pliiim*r Km^iisli prone st.ylefi, puawstiitig 
at the Rame time n eapacity of miii^iiilleence to wliieli thn 
others caniint pretend. A« there is no nr initial narrntivn 
of any length from HrydriiV Imiitl in pri*m% it y dilHciili 
iu nay wliether he cnmld liiive diM’hnrged milisfuriiirily tliii 
part of the proM?'“WriterV fiitidiofm, llie /#i/f ttf Xaiwr 
h good, hiit not of the hiwt, For idmofii any other fmte^ 
tkm, loJWtjVcr, the styli! Heeliis I** he well adapted. 

Now this, it riitiiit Iki remriiihered, wit« ilio greiil want 
of tliii cliiy in miiiUtr tif jiromi style --a style, finiiirly, that 
shottltl ho gniitiriilly flexihlti iiinl riijialde of iidtijiliition, not 
niorcly to ili« pwrpowm of llie rrildito liiid Wiihilioii^, htil 
tt) any porpime for whieli it might he mid in 

which tins vcriimndar mid the literary eleineiils tthonld he 
properly hlisndisd iind intjiisletl It is srntvely Itio much 
to my tliat if, m mnm criltes hiite inetiiierl lo fhink, the 
influcnc© of Itrydiiti l«nd«t l4i iiiirn-iw llw pjiheri^ and 
omtnp tli« ©flcitii of Eiigli»ii {i««iry, it ei|tiatly to 

enlarge the splmro and tlevi?lf.i|ie llic ernirgtisi of KiigUih 
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prose. It has often been noticed that poets, when they 
have any faculty for prose writing, are among the best of 
prose writers, and of no one is this more true than it is of 
Dry den. 

Set prose passages of laboured excellence are not very 
common with Dryden. But the two following, the first 
being the famous character of Shakspeare from the Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy^ the second an extract from the preface 
to the Fables^ will give some idea of his style at periods 
separated by more tlian thirty years. The one was his 
first work of finished prose, the other his last : 

*‘Aa Ncaiuler was beginning to examine ‘The Silent Woman,’ 
Eugenius, oarnostly regarding him ; I beseech yon, Neander, said he, 
gratify the company, and me in particular, so far, as before you speak 
of the play, to give us a character of the author ; and tell us frankly 
your opinitju, whether you do not think all writers, both French and 
English, ought to give place to him. I fear, replied Neander, that in 
obeying your comitiands I shall draw some envy on myself. Besides, 
in performing thorn, it will bo first necessary to speak somewhat of 
Shakspeare and Fletcher, his rivals in poesy ; and one of them, in my 
opinion, at least his equal, perhaps his superior. To begin then with 
Bhakspeare. He was the man who of all modern, and perhaps an- 
cient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and he drew them not la- 
boriously, but luckily; when he describes anything, you more than 
see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learn- 
ing, give him the greater commendation : ho was naturally learned ; 
he needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; he looked in- 
wards, and found her there. I cannot say ho is everywhere alike ; 
were he so, I should do him injury to compare him with the greatest 
of mankind. He is many times flat, insipitl — his eomiek wit degen- 
erating into clenches, his serious swcdling into bombast. But he is 
always great when some great occasion is i)resented to him ; no man 
can say he ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did not then raise 
himself as high above the rest of poets, 

* Quantam lenta solent inter vibnma enpreesL’ 
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TN cimiuli’riititiii t»f tlui* fii{i 4 r . •.( ihii! 

nil pf mlilrli iiitv |«m‘I wi.! i-ni !u- timilii nrt»»lnrr ii ijutrli 

Iw’tUT 4i»«i» III Hlyik«|w*iirr ; iiiiti lu'wru r i*ihrr;« mt’ Hmw i»rii»*rn!ly 
jHTfiTmi hrCtin* liitti, \i-l lly* iii-:*" ^lyr. tn hr |iir»|, lyMi rmy 

m'ilh him, I'k iv'lyi iui4 y, u-r «n|ii;illr«i th»-m 

him ill tht'ir wUi’iti ; mi4 »y th«' t'“uii,«hrh Ilru’iMi rrjni* 

Uithui Wits ai Iti|fh*n4. .Sr r-u, lln.-:, .ut-l 4ut:h Inin tin’ grvith’r 

|iart «f the nur .'•■Jial- |.rr;i!r fnt him/* 


’* Ai fwr thr ri‘h|C«‘>*» hr srrm?i tu Iriitr tnarm lilih’ hisi^ 

tnwardfi th# nf Wiriliffr’, nfirr Juini rf tiAiiiii, lys 

utimtw hill Ilf wliirli tt|»|ii*iirs in ilir ‘ Tiilr »*f Ihrm’ riirttiiiAit;* fri | 

eiitiimi bliiim him f*»t' iiiv-rt|^,li«i|l jmi slisii|»h sjtamai ilir in'»*rt i»f tlni 
clnrifl ht hi< itfii; ilrntr jirhir% tlirir aiiilnihm, ihrir Ihi-ir iiVi|.« 

ritm, ihinr wtirkily liiirr*^4, ih‘W'*ri'r»l ihr lirr-hr?^ tihn h hr iimm, 
Imth hi itml timl hi mt»sl t*f hi.»* runirshmy TaU-ii., Jviiihrr Um 

amlPm|H»mr|i lliM.’rari% iliriit. Vri tw»ilt ihoAr imvtn hi 

TOUf-h t'itwm willt ||m«t uml Imly iiiri* In , f«ir llir* «rfijnkl 

which ii glvpii iiy |*iirih'tiliir |irir«ls rriii’ris m*t *iii smi-wi funr* 
ton. Mimk, hw t'aiiiiri, iitnl his Knar lutik n«»l fr»»in lim 

chamchw tif hw tltMnt rumsin. A »rtllrtrai in llir rlirrk tif 

lnymwi till hftil Wc am nnly l« Uikr mrr tlial wc ijivukc 

litit the ItitiOiviil with ilm gtiilty hi ilm paiim ttmilrmnaihm, The 
gomi im Iiki tittmh Imtititirril, imr th»’ I«i4 f*«i «iar»rly uwit ■; 

fur the «ifrwi|tliiiii wf the ln^Jinr* llm Wlirii a clergy- 

amii ii wlil|>|»«l, lib gnwii m llwl l«|eti nflf, t»y wiikti llir tiignlty nf 
hli urdtr 1$ itvtireil. tf he twi witnigfiilly aivum'il, tin iia.« hb arthitt 
iktidw; «iti It h at llns |.ierll If he i«ti»grr»» llm kw. 

Btti tliey will ti 4 l m that all kitnl «if sailrr, ihmigh iiPtrr m* well *le-' 
by ptrtltmkr |»rkiitii, |ei tirliiga Bm wlpik unler iiiin mn- 
Ii Ihtii tiii fmiiwgii nf iiiilninl inyihhig sli«ltiiiiniiml wheii 

a pter »!!«« for lik trt'mwiiil If liit Iw Ul«4W*tir aiiy way ifo 
f&madi h« !»■ hk imitdaliitii iniipiaittifi m imnkli lim tiffetnlpr, 

Thay who utt this kliiti «! arittiwitti pttciii t*i tm* o,iii»cl«tii t«i theiii’ 
of ^a=«wktl which tw ilm iKiisik ti^h, ami arc hm 

* Ctawp. 
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concerned for their piiblick capacity than for their private ; at least, 
there is pride at the bottom of their reasoning. If the faults of men 
in orders are only to be judged among themselves, they are all in 
eorno sort parties ; for, since tliey say the honour of their order is 
ooncernod in every member of it, how can wo be sure that they will 
be impartial judges ? How far I may be allowed to speak my opin- 
ion in this case, 1 know not ; but I atn sure a dispute of this nature 
caused mischief in abundance betwixt a King of England and an 
Andibishop of Oanterbury, one staiuling tip for the laws of his land, 
and tlio other for the honour (as ho called it) of God’s church; 
which ended in the murder of the Prelate, and in the whipping of his 
Majesty from post to pillar for his p<;nanco. Tho learned and in- 
genious Dr. Drake has saved me the labour of enquiring into the 
esteem and reverence which tho prit'sts have had of old; and I would 
rather <‘xteiul than diminish any part of it; yet I must needs say 
that, when a priest provokes me without any occasion given him, I 
have no reason, unless it bo the charity of a Christian, to forgive 
him : prior hmil is justification suHieierit in the civil law. If I an- 
swer him in his own language, self-defence, I am sure, must bo allow- 
ed me ; and if I carry it farther, even to a sharp recrimination, some- 
what may lie indulgi^d to human frailty. Yet my reaontment has not 
wrought so far, but that 1 have followed Chaucer in his character of 
a holy man, and have enlargtul on that subject with some pleasure, 
nmiTving to myself the right, if 1 shaU think fit hereafter, to describe 
another sort of priests, such as are more easily to bo found than tho 
(kmd Parson; such as have given the last blow to Christianity in 
this age, by a practice so contrary to their doctrine. But this will 
ktuq) cold till another lime. In the moan while I take up Chaucer 
wlusro I left him.” 

These must snfRce for examples of the matter as well 
as of tho manner of tho literary criticism which forms 
th{^ eliief and certainly tho most valuable part of Dryden’s 
prose works. The great value of that criticism consists 
in its extrenu'ly appreciative character, and in its constant 
connexion with the poet’s own constructive work. There 
is much in it which might seem to expose Drydcn to the 
charge of inconsistency. But tho truth is, that his literary 



ofiimm ware in t per{M!liiil t4 pri'igraM, intl 
fora iij>}»rfmi Hi>iin»liitip*i li».^ wr<itt' with liafaalive 

lcnowli:Hlp;t\ iiiirii'iitnat, iIphi^Ii inH' willi«iiii think- 

ing ihfmib|crt uut, fitniwtiiiirii (iiint thin vrry uflini) with a 
cartiuti <*f vit^w having r*’frrriu‘f! nithrr !«» lha 

baaring t»f ilia pihiit uti avprriiiitiiiit ha %%’m trying m 
about to try, tliiin to any tmm* rMiiftiilrriitiniw. I la 

never fiiinatl at jiiirinl»x for ili own miki\ hut lie navor 
shrank from it ; ami, on iha whota, hin rrilirtmiw, ilnnigh 
jmrha|w nowmlayt* ihvy appriil rathar lu iha rtpari and 
the studant thiin to the grnand rrii«l»‘r. lira at laiwi n.* in- 
t 4 *ra»ting for ilitnr niattrr iw f«»r llimr form, 'riia iftnHir* 
tanao of tin? itiidy of itnii form in ilia riiliiinlinii t#f a ro- 
bu»t Kngltih iiylti hm iiaviir Imwii danieii 



CHAPTER VIL 

PERIOD OP TRANSLATION. 

It is in most cases a decidedly difficult problem to settle 
the exact influence 'which any writcr^s life and circum- 
stances have upon liis literary performances and career. 
Although there arc probably few natures so absolutely 
self-sufficing and so imperial in their individuality that 
they take no imprint from the form and pressure of the 
time, the exact force which that pressure exorcises is near- 
ly always very hard to calculate. In the case of Drydcn, 
however, the difficulty is fortunately minimized. There 
was never, it may safely be said, so great a writer who was 
so thoroughly occasional in the character of his greatness. 
The one thing which to all appearaiuu'. he could not do, 
was to originate a theme. Ilis second best play, accord- 
ing to the g(uieral judgment, his best as T venture to 
think, is built, with an audacity to wliich only great genius 
or great folly could lead, on the lines of Shakspeare. Ilis 
longest and most ambitious poem follows, with a surpris- 
ing faithfulness, the lines of Cliaucer. Ilis most cfEective 
piece of tragic description is a versified paraphrase — the 
most Tiiagnificcmt paraphrase, perhaps, ever written — of 
the prose of Boccaccio. Even in his splendid satires lie is 
rarely successful, unless he has what is called in modern 
literary slang a very definite '‘peg” givim him to hang his 
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upon, Aiiminm ami Afhiii*'phfi in lillti^ ftniro than 
a kmafly comirrltni i<triii|» i»f rliiinMirrs rarlt ftwiii^ no 
douht aiitiieihing* lunl what ii tmm\ n to thn 

pm»t, hut ori|(inii!ly .f^ivrn hu aful inviiilt^tl |iy liim. 
No faslucui of porlry »‘an Ih^ farlluT ahu^f frutn i>ry*h*n'a 
than that wliirlt, aa in lln^ u( Shrlki, »i|nii* great 
pcHUiw purely oiil Ilf lU owii liniiii, llm innl piiw* 

erful iiiiiitl rtitihl grifut ttie rt»rii ^^upphnl in ii mio tlio 
fi neat flour, hill itie rom iiiiii^. hf -fiiipiilieil. The 

e%t|uiaite piTferiitUj t»f hin niiialler (Mrhul?» to net 

Ihia ilown iia in any mnne n tlrawha*-k. 1 1 m aw rather ii 
strong irif’linfition to llif» one ilian an iii*’fi|iai'ily for 

the oilier, Wliiit h iiion* to llir jnirpo*M% iieeiiliarity 
ii vary dc»«:'ly iaiiiiiortial with I lryi|rn'» f»»r tin* piwi- 

tion which ha liehh The wait in to r«»!ilro| llii' peiira* 
able revolution t%l n hieritturt% wlii» to whapr n hiiiguaga 
to naw u^af4»iiiiil help writer* for n rrntnry afirr hi* lieitih 
to vocalmhiry, rtiylhw, iiiitl filyle, in proM*^ m wi4l m in 
v«n4i\ i« jM?rhaiw all the tielt«*r off l**r not lir-iiig too ^pon* 
tAnaoui or origitiiil in hi» rlioiei'' of HuhjeriM. Ilitl hnwever 
this may ht\thori* t* no iluuhl ihal on! n aril I'ireufiHtanri^i 
always hatl ii great, ami the greiitimi, infliiiuiei' in»on the il*o 
valopmcnt of Drytlen** llirre wii.i in nowe re^peeta 

a quiiltiy alioiit this gwiiiw f»»r nhieh it wutihi |ie liaril In 
And an iipproptinto iiiiinf\ T»» nill mirti n iiiiiiil iifnl mirli 
a takiil m Itry«h*n"?i pfir»iiio wotihl h«^ ridtriiloiiB. Yet iti 
any biwar man l!ie name rhari*ieri»lirft w^otihl iiiiiloiihtnlly 
rciaaiva that fippalhitimi. It ioaina nlway* to hnvi^ heoii, if 
not nae.ii«ary, at any rale witi-nfirtf^ry to hiiii, to folio w 
Unoi which had hfam ilriwly ih»win in firrej*! n ili’parl" 
tiro from ioroa prevhnta work# !« ttialrh liitn^idf r* lonely wtili 
aotno axinting {n^rformanca, ll apprar* nhwi^i t%n if, in hi# 
extraordinary cyii fur thii miitiner of inn pisvlieal work^ h© 
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felt it an advantage to bo relieved of mucb trouble about 
the matter. Tlic accusations of plagiarism wbicb bis fran- 
tic enemies constantly brought against him were, in any 
discreditable sense, as idle as accusations of plagiarism 
usually arc ; but they had considerably more foundation 
in literal fact than is usual with such accusations. He 
had a habit of catching up phrases sometimes from the 
works of men to whom he was anything but compliment- 
ary, and inserting them, much improved, it is true, for the 
most part, in his own work. I have come across a curi- 
ous instance of this, which I do not remember to have seen 
anywhere noticed. One of the most mortifying incidents 
in Dryderds literary career was the already mentioned com- 
position by his rival, though not exactly enemy, Crownc, 
of i]\i) Masque of Caliato. There scorns to be little doubt, 
though the evidence is not entirely conclusive, that 
(hownc’s share in this work was due to Eochestcr, who 
afterwards made himself obnoxious to Dryden’s wrath in 
a still more unpardonable manner. Under these circum- 
stance's we certainly should not expect to find Dryden 
borrowing from (hlisto. Yet a whole lino in MaefleeJenoey 
** The fair Augusta much to fears inclined,” is taken, with 
the addition of tlie adjective and the adverb, from a song 
of Growne’s: “Augusta is to fears inclined.” This tem- 
perament made tlm work of translation one peculiarly 
suitable to Dryden. lie had, as early as 1684, included 
several translations in his first volume of Miscellanies, and 
he soon perceived tlmt there was plenty of demand for 
more of tlm same ware. Except his great editor, it is 
doubtful wbeth(‘,r any man of letters ever know the pub- 
lic taste better than Dryden. The call for translations of 
the ancients was quite natural and intelligible. Direct 
clasaied study was considerably on the wane. So far, in- 
K 7 
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deed, as one sex was concernod, it had pratdic^ally gone 
out of fashion altogether, and women <vf the acH’omplish- 
monts of Lady Jane Hrej or iiinam Lliznheth were new 
thought inonstc'rs. Even as regards men, a mueli smalliT 
proportion of the upptn* ('lasses w('re ahh' in read the 
classics in tin' original than had once he(*n tin' eas('. BiisL 
ness, court life, employnuatt in a Htanding army ami navy, 
and many other distrat'tions enlhal nwn early away from 
their studies. Yet tln^ intm’esi felt, or HUpposed tc» ht^ felt, 
in (dasHi(‘.Hl literatun^ was at hawi as grt'ut as eva^r. The 
clasaicH were', still (•(msidi'red as lit(*rary models ami pat 
tons; and the famous eontrovc*rsy hetwemi thr^ iineic'nts 
and the moderns wldeh anm<* about this timi' In'lptsl to 
inspires a (hwin^ for stum^ ae(|uaintnnee witli tlie fimnvt In 
the easy, fashionalJe verse whieh I>ryd(*n luni himself 
created. In he gave to tin' world tlni whoh* <if 
sins and much of Juvtmal, the latter luang eompletta! by 
his sons and soim^. friimds. In tin' sanu' ytair some m<»n' 
versions of Ovid and n litth* of limner appeared; ainl in 
1693 also his greatest work (d translat’nm, tlm Virgil, w'as 
begun. This was tin' oiily om^ of OrydtadH wtjrkn fur 
which ho recioived not wholly inad(»<junt(' n‘tmim‘ratif»n, 
and this renuinerati<»n was attained ehi(‘tly !»y llte mt'ihod 
of subscription, Besidi’s tln'se imthorH, his trannlationH 
inelndci extracts from Tln*oc*ntuH ami lateridiiiH, a very fi*w 
Od(‘s of lloraci*, and a eonsidi'rable p<u1ion of tin' Meta 
morphoses of Ovid, whieh appt'arod last of all in the wt*U 
known volutm^ of Fahien, Tin' ujerils and pi'ctdiiiritit's of 
I iryden's translation nr*' easily eslimaled. It hm Ihh'U ex- 
e(^ll(*ntly rernarkc'd in tin* iVt'fai'e of a reetad pr«we trans’ 
lation of the Odyssey, that tliere enri be no final traiistation 
of Homer, boeause tin' taste and literary haluls of eai'h age 
demand different (pinlitii's in ptadry. Thera h no need to 
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limit this remark to Homer, or indeed to poetry. The 
work of the translator is to bridge over the interval be- 
tween his author and his public, and therefore the con- 
struction and character of the bridge must necessarily dif- 
fer, according to the instruction and demands of the pub- 
lic. Drydcn could not give exact accuracy, though he 
was by no means such a bad scholar as Pope. But his 
public did not want exact accuracy, and would not have 
been grateful for it. lie did not — whether he was or was 
not able — give them classical flavour and local colour, but 
for these they would have been still less grateful. What 
they wanted, and what ho could give them as no other 
man then living could, was the matter of the original, tol- 
erably unadulterated, and dressed up in the splendid dic- 
tion and nervous verse which he had himself taught them 
to love. The parallel between the characteristics of the 
translation and the simple device whereby Jacob Tonson 
strove to propitiate the ruling powers in the illusitrations 
to the Virgil is indeed obvious enough. Those illustra- 
tions displayed “old Nassau’s hook-nosed head on pious 
jd^lneas’ shoulders.” The text itself displayed the head of 
Dryden on the shoulders of Virgil. 

Even before the Miscellany of 1084, translations from 
Dryden’s hands had been published. Tlicre appeared in 
16B0 a version of Ovid’s H&roideSyio which be gave a 
preface and a translation of two epistles, besides collabo- 
rating with Mulgrave in a third. TIio preface contains 
some good criticisTU of Ovid, and a defence of the man- 
ner of translation which with little change Dryden himself 
constantly employed. This ho defines as being equally 
remote from verbal fidedity and from mere imitation. He 
also lays down a canon as to the necessary equipment of 
a translator, which, if it could be despotically enforced, 
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would bo a remarkable boon to reviewerft. No man is 
capable of translating poetry who, bi^sules a g(niiim to that 
art, is not a master both of his author’s language and of 
his own. Nor must wo understHiul tlu^ langtiage ordy of 
tho poet, but his particular turn c»f thoughts and exproH* 
sions, which are tlic cliaracters that distiriguislu and as it 
were individuate him from all other writers.’’ These first 
translations are interesting heeause th(*y am t!ie first, and 
for tho sake of contrast with the lat(*r and more jierfeet 
work of tho same kind. In some respeads Ovid was an 
unfortunate author for Drydim to wdect, bcM*auHa his pe- 
culiarities tenipted a relapse iiito tln^ faults of the lieroic'- 
play stylo. But, on the other hand, Dryden's praetice in 
tho heroic play fitted hiin very well to tranHiate Ovid. A 
few lines from the close of Cmmce. to Mmimm may be 
given as an instance— 

** And now appeared the mewenger of dimitj ; 

Bad were his kH>k«, luid smreit he drew hw hrimth, 

To iay, ‘Your father sends you* (with tlmt won! 

His trembling Imnds prmmUHi me a swtu’d ;) 

* Your fatlmr sends you tills ; and lets y<ai know 
That your own crimm the use of it will sh«iw/ 

Too woli I know the winio those words lm|mrt ; 

His present shall he tremiured In iny Inmrt, 

Are these the nuptial giftn a bride iwelviMf 
And this the fatal dower a father gives T 
Thou Clod of marriage, shun thy own dlsgracMi, 

And take thy ttireh from this detimte*! plaee I 
initemd of that, let furiiw light their lirands, 

And fire my pile with their Infenial hancls I 
With happier fortune may niy sisters wed, 

Wanitid by the tllre example of the dimil 

For thee, |>oor balwi, what erinni cfoultl they pr«»t««df 

How could thy Infant limocenmi offend f 
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A guilt there was ; but, oh, that guilt was mine t 
Thou suffer’ st for a sin that was not thine. 

Thy mother’s grief and crime ! but just enjoyed, 

Shewn to my sight, and born to be destroyed 1 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb I 
Dragged headlong from thy cradle to thy tombl 
Thy unoffending life I could not save, 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave ; 

Nor on thy tomb could offer my shorn hair, 

Nor shew the grief which tender mothers bear. 

Yet long thou shalt not from my arms bo lost; 

For soon I will o’ortako thy infant ghost. 

But thou, my love, and now my love’s despair, 

Perform his funerals with paternal care ; 

Ills scattered limbs with my dead body burn, 

And onco more join us in the pious urn. 

If on my wounded breast thou droppest a tear. 

Think for whoso sake my breast that wound aid bear ; 

And faithfully my last desires fulfil, 

As I perform my cruel father’s will.” 

The Miscellanies of 1684 and 1685 contained a con- 
siderable number of translations from many different au- 
thors, and those of 1693 and 1694 added yet more. Al- 
together, besides Ovid and Virgil, specimens of Horace, 
Homer, Theocritus, and Lucretius are in these translations, 
-while the more ambitious and complete versions of Juve- 
nal and Virgil swell the total (in Scott’s edition) to four 
volumes, containing perhaps some 30,000 lines. 

It could hardly bo expected that in translating authors 
of such different characters, and requiring in a poetical 
translator so many different gifts, Drydon should be al- 
together and equally successful The Juvenal and the 
Virgil deserve separate notice ; the others may be briefly 
reviewed. All of them are, according to the general con- 
ception of translation which Dryden had formed, decidedly 
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loose, and by no means adhere to tho original Indeed, 
Dryden not unfreqnently inHerts whole lines and pMs^iges 
of his own, a proceeding scarcely to !>e reconciled with tho 
just-mentionod conception. On the whole, he is perhaps 
moat successful with Ovid. The versit^im of Horace are 
few, and by no nutans cXiuvHsively lloratian, !)ut th(*y are 
almost all good potnus in Oryditn's HtntelitT rhythm. Tlu^ 
version into a kind of Pindaric of the twenty-ninth ode of 
the third hook is particuilarly good, and contains the well- 
known paraphrase of mh/ao dedk (“ I pufi the pros-* 
titute away ’’), which was such a favourite with Thm*keray 
that he puts it into the moutli, if I remember riglitly, of 
more than erne of his charaetera. Indeed, tho three last 
stanzas of this are well wortli quotation— 

VIIL 

** Happy tlie man, and happy he alone, 
lie, who can cal! tcsduy hi» own ; 

He who, stHnire witldn, can say, 

To-morrow tio tliy wt»r«t, for I have lived trsday ; 

He fair, or fend, or ndn, or shine, 

Tho joys I have possessiHl, In spite of fate, are mine; 

Not heav(*n itself upon the |«it4t has pewer, 

But what has InHOi, Inw Imen, ami I have hatl my hour, 

IX, 

Fortune, that with mallcimw joy 
I)(MW man, her slave, oppr«»s«, 

Proud of her ofhee to tiestniy, 

Is seldom pleased to hlesii : 

Ktill vjirimm and muHtimimii still, 

Hut with an inellnfttit»n to Im HI, 

Promotes, degrades, ihdlghts In 
And nmktm a hittery of life, 

I can enjoy her while she*s kind \ 

But whin she danets In the wind, 
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And shakes the wings and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away : 

The little or the much she gave is quietly resigned ; 

Content with poverty, my soul I arm, 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

X. 

What is’t to me, 

Who never sail in her unfaithful sea. 

If storniH arise and clouds grow black. 

If the mast split, and threaten wreck ? 

Thou let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

Whiles the dt'bating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. 

For me, secure from fortune’s blows, 

Beeure of what I cannot lose. 

In my small pinnace I can sail, 

Oontemniug all the blustering roar; 

And running with a merry gale, 

With fri<‘iully stars my safety seek, 

Within some little winding creek, 

And SCO the storm ashore.” 

Least succcBsful of all, perhaps, arc tlic Theocriteam 
traimlations. The idyllic spirit was not one of the many 
whicli would come at Dryden’s call, and certain peculiari- 
ties of Tlieocritus, harmless enough in the original, are 
accentuated and magnified in the copy in a manner by no 
means pleasant A thing more unfortunate still was the 
selection made from Lucretius. No one was ever better 
tpialificd to translate tbc greatest of Boman poets than 
I )ryden ; and had he given ns the whole, it would probably 
have been the best verso translation in the language. As 
it is, he has done few things better than the selections 
from the second and third books ; but that from the fourth 
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has, Justly or unjustly, tainted the whole in the eyes t>f 
most critics. It reprodutu^s only too nakedly tlie original 
whore it would bo better left alone, and it fails almost 
entirely oven to attempt the sombre fury of stuiiinunii, the 
inexpressible agony of regret, which transfuse and recUami 
that original itself. The first book of lIonuT ami part of 
the sixth were avowedly done as an experiment, and it is 
difficult to be very sorry that the experiment was m)t ptir- 
siied farther. But the versions of Dvid's .AietarnorphimeH 
are very good. They, howijvcT, belong more properly to 
the next period, that of the Fahieu, 

Dryden’s Jnumal is m»t the least remarkahh*, ami Ims 
been in some ways among the most ftirttmaie cd Ids works. 
It is still, if there be any sueli, tlm siamlartl vt*rse transla* 
tion of the great Roman satirist, and this although much 
of it is not Dry den’s. II is two t‘Ider sons aHHisletl him iii 
the work, as well as some fritnulH. But the first, third, 
sixth, tenth, and sixteentli are \m own, an well as 

the whole of the Pemm, The hook was piilirwht 3 d in 
1693, addressed to Dorset, with a prefatory mmy or dis* 
course on satire, which is of great interent luul value. It 
is somewhat discursive, as is Dryihm's wont, ami the erudi- 
tion which it contains is, as is also his Wimi, anything 
but invariably accurate. But it famtiiiiw some jireeknw 
autobiographic inueh capitiil criticism, and 

some of the best passages of its autht>riH prose. He dis- 
tinguishes between his own itlea of satire ami JuvenidX 
approaching the former to that of Ih^raee, whieli, how- 
ever, is scarcely a tenable position. But, iw liiis been suf- 
jflciontly pointed out already, tliere are aetiially miiiiy and 
grave differtmees k^tween the siitiro td Dryden iiiid that 
of Juvenal The former rarely or never even Mimulatei 
indignation ; the latter eonitantly and invariably i 3 Kprei 4 iei 
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it. Still, the poetical resemblances between tlie two men 
arc sufliciently close to make the expectation of a valuable 
version pretty confident, nor is that expectation disap^ 
pointed. For a wonder Dryden resists, for the most part, 
his unliappy tendency to exaggerate the coarseness of his 
subjects, and to choose their coarsest parts in preference 
to others. No version of Juvenal could be other than 
shoclving to those accustomed only to modern standards 
of literary language; but this version is perhaps less so 
than might bo expected. The vigorous stamp of Dryden’s 
vorse is, moreover, admirably suited to represent the orig- 
inal, and tlio chief fault noticeable in it — a fault not un- 
common with Dryden in translating — is an occasional 
lapse into an unpoetical vernacular, with the object, doubt- 
less, of representing the text more vividly to English read- 
ers. '“Idle Persius is in this respect better than the 
Juvenal, though the peculiar dryness of flavour of the 
singular original is scarcely retained. 

It is not known exactly when Dryden first conceived 
the idea of working up tho scattered fragments of Vir- 
gilian translation which he had as yet attempted into a 
whole. The task, however, was regularly begun either at 
the end of 1093 or the beginning of 1094, and it occupied 
the best part of three years. A good deal of interest was 
generally felt in the proceeding, and many friends helped 
tho poet with books or literary assistance of one kind or 
another. A great deal of it, too, was written during 
visitH to hospitable acc|iiaintancc8 in the country. Much 
of it was doubtless done in Nortliaraptonshiro and Hun* 
tingdonshire, at the houscB of Mrs. Creed and of Driden of 
Chesterton. There is, indeed, a universally repeated tra- 
dition that tho first linos were written with a diamond on 
a window in this latter mansion. The house was pulled 
1 * 
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down Homo HovcTity yearn a<j^o, and a ctiriiuirt argument 
jinjaniHt the truth of tlu‘ legend has hotm made out *)f the 
fact that the pane was not presi*rved, I hunedition, how- 
ever, is not usually careful of its prey. Much was certainly 
written at Detdnun (k>urt, in Buckinghamshire, the seat of 
Sir William Ih^wyer, whosc^ gardens ar<‘ eununemorate<l in 
a note on the (h‘orgi(*s. Idie sevtmih !uH»k of tlie /Kneld 
was don(‘ at Burh‘igh, Dryden having hmg had houu' (am- 
nexion with the Hx(*t<‘r family. He had, it may he men- 
tioned, always been fond of writing In lht» country. Ton- 
son, the publisher, was exce(*dingly anxious that tlie Imok 
should be dedicated U» William III., and I>rjdim speaks ns 
if certain antu*ipati<mH td gain had hei*n ladd out to hint 
in Hucli a case. But lu^ was unfalti*ringly thlermined to 
do nothing that wimhl look likt^ an nlnmtlonment of hi« 
principles. No single piu’Hon reeeiveti the hoin»r of the 
dedication ; but each division id tlie work was inserihed 
to a separate patron. Hie AV/i^//iirx’ fell to the lot td Lord 
Clifford, Dry den’s co-ri*llgionist, and son of tlie fterci* and 
brave” if not very high principled memlnT of the Cabal 
to whom Amfm^ua had heem dedicated long Indore. The 
(/eort/kn were inscrihetl to Lord < ’hcHtertleld, a dedication 
which, with Drydiui’s sulmecpient reception aiul ackmiwL 
edgment of a present fnun Che.Hteriield, is at least deei- 
sive against the supposed connexion ladween Lady Elissie 
both and the Karl having been known to the ptiei, Mub 
grave, now Marijuis of Normanhy, had the ^fkwuL The 
hcHik was published in July, ICI|»7, and tlie edithm was 
sold off almost within the yiair. Dryden speaks to Ida 
'"h<mis, who were now at Rome, wdiere they laid employment 
in the Bope’n househoid, with great pleasure of its succtm 
It is, hi truth, a Hufliettmtly remarkable book, It was, no 
doubt, rather ironical of fate tt) assign Homer to l*upe, 
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who was of all poets the least Homeric, and Virgil to Dry- 
den, than whom not many poets have been more un-Vir- 
gilian. Pope would have done the Mantuan, whom in 
many things he resembles, excellently. Dryden has done 
him excellently too, only that the spirit of the translation 
is entirely different from that of the original. To say 
after Wordsworth that Dryden “spoils” all the best pas- 
sages is quite unfair. But Wordsworth had no special 
faculty of criticism in the classical languages, and was 
of all recorded poets the most niggardly of praise, and 
tlio most prone to depreciation of others. Of the three 
parts as wholes the Georgies arc perhaps done best, the 
Eclogues worst, the -d^neid with most inequality. Yet the 
best passages of the epic arc the best, beyond all doubt, of 
the whole version. A certain delicacy of touch, which Vir- 
gil especially requires, and of which Dryden was sufficient- 
ly master in his more original work, has often failed him 
hero, but the holder and more masculine passages are rep- 
resented with a great deal of success. Those who believe, 
ns I confcHB I myself believe, that all translation is unsat- 
isfactory, and that poetical translation of poetry is nearly 
impossible, must of course always praise such work as this 
with a very considerable reservation. But when that res- 
ervation is made, there remains plenty of fairly disposa- 
ble praise for this, Dryden’s most considerable undertak- 
ing of a single and complete kind. The older translations 
have 80 far gone out of general reading in England that 
citation is in this case almost indispensable, as well for the 
purpose of showing what Dryden actually did give his 
readers in this famous book, as for that of exhibiting the 
progress ho had made since the Ovid of sixteen years be- 
fore. The passage I have chosen is the well-known open- 
ing of the descent into hell in the sixth book, which has 
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not many supcriorB (fitln'r in i\w orii^inal or in tlu*. verHiom 
The subject was one that Dryden could handle wt‘il, when*- 
as hia Dido somctimeH hIiowh truces of inconi^ruity^ — - 


*‘Sho said, and paHstMl along the gloomy space; 

The prince pursiKul her steps with (spml pac(‘. 

Yo realms, yt‘t tmrevealed to human sight 1 
Ye gods, who rule tlu^ rt'gions of the night I 
Ye gliding ghosts! penanit me to relate 
The mystic wonders (sf your silent state. 

Obscure tluw went through dreary shuih^s, that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dt'uti. 

Thus wander IruvellerH in wecals hy night, 

By the moon’s (hmhtful and malignant light, 

When Jove in dusky eknulrt invidves thr skies, 

And the faint ereseent hIurjIh hy tits Indore thtar eyes. 
Just in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 

Revengeful (kire.s ami sullen Siirnnvs dvu'll, 

And pah^ I)lHeaHi*s ami repining Age, 

Want, Fear, and FamlneVi unreHtHted nig»’ ; 

Here Toils, and Death, and Death’s hjilkhriUhtn* SliH*p, 
(Forms terrilde to view) tiudr e«*utry kei'p ; 

With anxious Flensures t»f a guilty ndml, 

Deep Frauds before, ami tipeu Fiure behind ; 

The Furies’ iron hetls ; and Stnfi% that shakes 
Her hissing tresMi‘s, ami imfohlH her snakes. 

Full in the midst of thin infernal roa«l, 

An elm displays her dusky arms alircmtl : 

The god of sleep there hides hb heavy lieinl, 

And empty dreaniH on every leaf are spread. 

Of various ft»rms uimiimhered spialrc's more, 

OeiUaurs, and tititjhh* sliapes, hesirge the tltmr. 

Before the passag(% horrid Hydra stands, 

And Briareus with all his himdred hamlii; 

(h)rgons, (ieryou with his Iripb frame; 

And vain Ohimierii voHiit#i empty flame. 

The chief unsheailiwl his ihining sUad, prepaml, 
Though icbed with sudden fear, la far« the guarti, 
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Offering his brandished weapon at their face ; 

Had not the Sibyl stopped his eager pace, 

And told him what those empty phantoms were— 

Forms without bodies, and impassive air.” 

Owing to the existence of some letters to Tonson, 
Walsh, and others, more is known about the pecuniary 
side of this transaction than about most of Dryden’s mon- 
ey affairs. Tonson was an exceedingly hard bargain- 
driver, and there is extant a curious letter of his, in which 
he complains of the number of verses he has for his 
money, a complaint which, as we shall see when we come 
to the Fables, was at any rate in that case grossly unjust. 
The book was published by subscription, as Pope’s Homer 
was subsequently, but the terms were not nearly so profit- 
able to the poet. A hundred and two five -guinea sub- 
scribers had each his arms printed at the foot of one of 
the hundred and two plates. Others who subscribed only 
two guineas merely figured in a list of names. But except 
a statement by Dry den in a letter that the thirty shil- 
lings upon every book remains with me,” the proportion in 
which the subscriptions were divided between author and 
publisher is unknown. He had, however, as Malone thinks, 
50Z. for each book of the JEneid — as Mr. Christie and Mr. 
Hooper think, 50Z. for each two books — and no doubt 
there was some similar payment for the Eclogues and 
Georgies, Altogether Pope heard that he made 1200Z. by 
the Virgil. Presents too were doubtless sent him by Clif- 
ford and Mulgrave, as well as by Chesterfield. But Ton- 
son’s payments were anything but satisfactory, and Lord 
Macaulay has extracted much evidence as to the state of 
the coinage from Dryden’s indignant letters on the subject. 
At one time he complains that in some money changed 
for Lady Elizabeth by Tonson, “ besides the clipped money 
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there were at least forty slulIingB brass.” Thou ho ex- 
pects good silver, not such as ho had formerly,” and will 
not take gold, of course bocaiiao of the renewed risk of 
bad money in change. Tlien complaints are made of Ton- 
son for refusing subscriptions (which shows that a consid- 
erable portion of the Hubscuiption-money must have gi>ne 
to the poet), for declining to pay anything for notes, 
and so on. The most complimentary thing to Tonsou in 
the correspondence is the remark, “All of your trade are 
sharpers, and you not more than others.” In tlu^ next 
letter, however, the suspicion as to tlie gocnlncss td Ttui- 
son’s money returns — “If you liave any silver which will 
^o,rny wife will be glad of it.” Elscwhen^ there in a half- 
apologetic allusion to a “sharp” letter which seems not to 
Lave been preBcrved. Ihit Dry den had crmfultuiee e!u>ugh 
in his publisher to make him do varicnis pieccm of ftiluciary 
business for him, sueh as to n^eeivc^ Ids nmts wduch had 
boon brought up from Northamptmisliire l»y Towees- 
ter carrier, to get hills to pay a sunpieiems watchmaker who 
would not take gold, and the like, lie, tiH>, was tlie in- 
termediary by which Drydeti sent hdters to his sons who 
were now in Home, and he is acctimHl of great ciirelessness 
and perhaps something worse in ctuinexiiin with tlnim* let- 
ters. In another epistle we hear tliat “the printer is a 
beast,” an accusation which it is to !>e fearetl lifi« been 
repeated frecjnently since liy impatient fuithors. AfH^r- 
wards, in rather Landorian style— indeetl, then’* are rc*Hem- 
blances more than one between the two, ant! I 4 mdiir was 
a constant twlmirer of Dryden—he “ vows to flcKl that if 
Everingliam, tlu3 printer, taken tmi care of this impression, 
be shall never print anything more for him.” Tlmse 
letters to Tonsori about the VirtfU and the Ftthkn are 
amottg the most interesting memoriida of Dryden that wt 
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possess, and they are, with those to Mrs. Steward, almost 
the only letters of his which give much personal detail.’^ 
Terliaps it is not superfluous to say that allusions in them 
to his wife arc frequent, and show nothing either of any 
ill-feeling between the two, or of any neglect of household 
duty on her part. To one of the letters to his sons is a 
long postscript from Lady Elizabeth, in perhaps the most 
remarkable orthography that even English epistolary his- 
tory has to show, but affectionate and motherly enough. 

During the period which the last two chapters cover, 
Dryden had as usual not failed to undertake several minor 
and miscellaneous literary tasks. Eleonora^ in 1692, was 
one of his least successful pieces in a literary point of view, 
bxit perhaps the most successful of all as a piece of journey- 
work. The poem is an elegy on tlic Countess of Abing- 
don ; it was ordered by her husband, and paid for munifi- 
cently. There are but 377 verses, and the fee was five 
hundred guineas, or on Tonson’s metliod of calculation 
some seven or eight-and-twonty shillings a line — a rate 
which would have seemed to Jacob sinful, as encouraging 
poets to bo extortionate with honest tradesmen. The 
piece is laboured and ill - sustained. If it deserved five 
hundred guineas, tlio Anne Killigrew ode would certainly 
have been cheap at five thousand. But not long after- 
wards a poem to Sir Godfrey Kncller, which may or may 
not have been exchanged for something of the other ar- 
tist’s craft, showed that Dryden had in no way lost his fac- 
ulty of splendid flattery. Perhaps before and perhaps af- 
ter this came the incomparable address to Congreve on the 

* Ajb, for instance, how (he is writing from Northamptonshire) a 
party of benighted strangers came in, and ho had to give np his bed 
to them, to which bod they would have gone siipperless, had he not 
‘Uaken a very lusty pike that day.” 
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failure of the Douhle Dealer, whic^h in mid tlescrves to 
be one of DrydeirB bent-kiiowu workn. and 

Southern, the leading comic wribT and tlu‘. leading tragic 
writer of tlio younger generathm, wen^ among the prirnd- 
pal of the band of mma (in Ih'u JimsonV phrasi^) vvhotn 
Drydcn bad now gathered rouml him. In one of Iuh let- 
te.ra there in a V(‘ry pleasant pietun' of the two yonag nnuj 
coming out four miles nuad the conch an he ndurmal 
from one of his Northamptonnhirt* visits, ami (‘H(*orting him 
to hia house. This was in HlUfi, and in tln^ same year 
Dryden brought out a prose trauHlation of Du Kri’Hiioy's 
Art with a prefatory vmKy called a Parallel 

of Toetry and Painting.'' 1'here is md, very much in- 
trirmic value in this parallel, hut it has an maddentnl in- 
terest of a eairious kind. Dryden tells us that it iHanipiml 
him for twelve mornings, and we art' thia*efore aide to cat 
cmlate his averagt* rntt^ of working, sitic’c neitlier tfie mat- 
ter nor the mamjer of tln^ work Ind-okens any exirinmlinm 
ry care, nor emild it have* rcHpiired extraordinary r<*m»areh. 
Tlie essay would fill between thirty and forty pages of tlm 
size of tins prewmt. Kither in I B0r» or in DIINI tin* poet 
also wrote a life <»f laieian, inlended to aeeompany n triiu«« 
lation of tlie Dialogues mad«^ hy various hamis. This too, 
which did not appiiur till after the fiuilntps death, wm 
something of a pot«hoiIer;" Imt tln^ eharinder t»f Dryderi's 
prose work was amply redeemed hy tlie ** Discourse on 
Kpie Poetry,'' which was tim foriii that tlie diHliimtiou c»f 
the j^JtWid to Mulgrave ttmk. This is not unworthy to 
rank with the Kway on Dramatic Poesy ” and the ** Difr 
course on Satire," 
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THE FABLES. 

It was beyond a doubt lus practice in translation, and tbe 
reinarlcablc succchh that attended it, which suggested to 
I)rydou the last, and one of the most singular, but at the 
same time the most brilliantly successful of all his poetical 
experiments. IT is translations themselves were in many 
cases rather paraphrases than translations. He now con- 
(urivcd the idea of a kind of composition which was to be 
avowedly paraphrase. With the unfailing catholicity of 
tastes whicli is one of his finest literary characteristics, he 
had always avoided the ignorant contempt with which the 
age was wont to look on mcdiieval literature. Even Cow- 
ley, we arc told, when requested by one of his patrons to 
give an opinion on Chaucer, confessed that ho could not 
n^lish him. If, when ho planned an Arthurian epic. Dry- 
den had happened to hit on the idea of “ transversing ” 
Mallory, we might liavc had an additional star of the first 
magnitude in English literature, though his ability to pro- 
duce a wholly original epic may bo doubted. At sixty- 
seven, writing hard for Bubsistcnce, he coxild not think of 
any such mighty attempt as this. But ho took certain 
tales of Cluiucor, and certain novels of Chaucer’s master, 
Boccaccio, and applied his system to them. The result 
was the book of poems to which, includiug as it did many 
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Ovidian trariHlations, and iniKdi other verse^ he gave the 
mimo of Fables, using that word in its Hiinpk‘ sense of sto- 
ries. It is not surprising that this book took the town 
by atonn. Enthuaiaatic critics, even at the hi*gin!iing of 
the present century, assigtuMl to Themhar and llrnmna “a 
place on the very topmost slielf of English p(»etry.'' Siit'h 
arrangements depend, of <‘ours<% upon tin* definition of p(H*- 
try itself. Ihit I venttire to think that it wtudd be almost 
sufficient case against ariy such definitioju that it should 
exclude the finest passages of tln^ Fahhs from a position a 
little lower than that which Ellis UHsigned to them. It so 
Imppcna that we are, at tin* prcHiuit day, in a position la 
put Dryden to a specially enieial test which Iuh i‘ontf‘mp4o 
raries were unahlo to apply. To tm <’haucf*r in no longc^r 
an ingenious and iutt‘Hig<mt !»ut illegihlc harbarian. We 
read the (Jimierhnry Tales with ns much n*!ish,iind with 
nearly as little iliffieulty, as read Spenser, or Milton, ttr 
Pope, or liyron, <jr <nir tnvn living poets. Ihttaimm ami 
Afcite has, tlu^refore, to uh the drawback— if drawback it 
be — of being confronted tm et|uii! tenns with its t»nginnl 
Yet I venture to say that, exct'pi in the case of those un 
fortunate persons whose only way of Hhtnving iippn*ciatum 
of one thing is by <h'(»re(‘iatton «»f stuuetliing else, an ne» 
(piaintanee witli tlu^ Knhjhts Tde injures Ihyiliufs work 
hardly at all There could not ptissilily be a severer test 
of at least formal exeellence IhaM thin. 

The Fables were published in ii folio vtilume which, aC’ 
cording to the eontnud with Tonson, was to contain ICltHHl 
verses. The payment wiw tioti/,. of which ’JfiCI giuneim 
w’ere paid down at the time of ligreement, wlieit three- 
ft)urth.« of the stipulated mimber of liiif»« were iietmdly 
handed o\a^r to tlie puhlishf^r, On this occaHion, at least, 
Jacob had tiot to complain of an unduly small considera' 
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tion. For Dryden gave him not 2500, but nearly 5000 
verses more, without, as far as is known, receiving any in- 
crease of his fee. The remainder of the 300^. was not to 
l>c paid till the appearance of a second edition, and this 
did not actually take place until some years after the poet’s 
death. Pope’s statement, therefore, that Dryden received 
“ sixpence a line ” for his verses, though not formally ac- 
evirate, was stifficicntly near the truth. It is odd that one 
of the happiest humours of Tom the First (Sliadwell) oc- 
curring in a play written long before he quarrelled with 
Dryden, concerns this very practice of payment by line. 
In the Sullen Lovers one of the characters complains that 
his bookseller has refused him twclvcpence a line, when the 
intrinsic worth of some verses is at least ten shillings, and 
all can be proved to bo worth three shillings “ to the veri- 
est Jew in Christendom.” So that Tonson was not alone 
in the adoption of the method. As the book finally ap- 
peared, the Fables contained, besides prefatory matter and 
dedications, five pieces from Chaucer {Palamon and ^rcite, 
the Cock and the Fo:c, the Flower and the Leafy the Wife 
of Bathh TalCy the Character of a Good Pa.rson)y three 
from Boccaccio {Slglsmonda and GuiscardOy Theodore and 
Ilonoria, Ci/mon and Iphigenia)^ the first book of the Piady 
some versions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in continuation of 
others previously published, an Epistle to John Prideuy the 
second St. Cecilia Odcy commonly called Alexander's Feasty 
and an E 2 )itaph. 

The book was dedicated to the Duke of Ormond in a 
prose epistle, than which oven Dryden never did anything 
better. It abounds with the fanciful expressions, just stop- 
ping short of conceit, which were such favourites with him, 
and which he managed perhaps better than any other writ- 
er. Ho holds of the Ormond himily, ho tells the Duke, 



by a tonuro of dedications, having pnitl that cnnnpliinont to 
his Grace’s grandfather, the great Duke of Drmumi, and 
having celebrated Ossory in menn trial vtTHen, Livy, Pul^ 
licola, and the history of Pern are bnnight. in iterhaps 
somewhat by the Inwl and shouhlers; fttit thin waa sim- 
ply the fashion of the time, and the maimer of the <hung 
fully excused it Even thin piece, Intwever, falk short in 
point of grma^iul flattcTy, cd tfie vt*rse dinlieation <»f Paht^ 
mon and Areite to the DueliesH, Between the two is the 
preface, whieh contains a rather interesting history i>f the 
genesis of the Fahlm After doing the first botik td 
Homer ** as im essay to iht^ whole work,” it struck Dryden 
that he would try Home of the pfiHsngoH t»n llonirrie mile 
jocte in the Mtimtmfphmrn, anti ihesi? in ilirir turn hul to 
others. When he IumI sufliriently extracted the Hw<*eta of 
Ovid, ** it came into my mind that our old bhigliHli poet 
Ohaucer in many ihtngH rcseinbliai Iiim;” aitd then, *Dw 
thoughts, iiccording to Mr. hjive always mime con- 

nexion,” be wa« lisi to think of Boeenecio. ddic prefiu’C 
continues witb eriticai nanarks upon fdl tliree iinihors and 
their position in the Instory of tinnr n^Hpective liteniiureii, 
remarks which, despite some aliiiont unavoidable ignontriee 
on the writer’s part as to tlie early eonditioii juid mutual 
relationship of modf'rn !iingufige«, $m^ still fnl! of int4m.'st 
and value. It ends a little hnn^lily, but nniiirally enough, 
in a polemic witli Blackinore, Milbotirn, nnd I *ti||ier. Not 
much need be said about tint enuses of ritlirr id tlnme de« 
baUm. Macaulay baa told the < ’oilier story well, find, on 
the whole, fairly enough, lltotigli he is ralher too compli- 
mentary to the literary viilwe of Dolller’s work. That 
re<loubtabla divine liml all the right. «« hi» sidt^ lii^yond a 
doubt, but he «ometiitti!« ritrrird his argiimetit ii gnml ileal 
too far. Brydtm, howewnr, could defentl hiimudf, and 
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he knew this, and did not attempt it, though he could not 
always refrain, now and afterwards, from indulging in lit- 
tle flings at Collier. Blackmore had two causes of quarrel 
with Dryden-— one the same as Collier’s, the other a polit- 
ical one, the poetical knight being a staunch Whig. Mil- 
hourn was an obscure country clergyman, who had at one 
time been a great admirer of Dryden, as a letter of his still 
extant, in which he orders the poet’s works to be sent to 
him, shows, lie had, however, fallen foul of the Virgil, 
for which he received from Dryden due and perhaps more 
than duo castigation. 

Enough has been already said of the translations of 
Ilonicr and Ovid. The latter, however, are, as far as mere 
verse goes, among the best of all the translations. Pala- 
7mm and Arcite, however, and all the other contents of the 
hook are of a very diHercnt order of interest. Dryden had 
an extreme admiration for this story, which as the subject 
for an epic ho thouglit jis good as either Homer’s or Vir- 
gil’s. Nowadays most people have left off considering 
tlui t(',(dmical value of diHcrcnt subjects, which is no doubt 
a misfortune. But it is easy to sec that the legend, with 
its iutercisting incidents, its contrast of character, its revo- 
lutions, and BO forth, docs actually come very near to the 
pcu-hict ich^a of the artificial epic. The comparative nullity 
of the heroine would have been thought no drawback in 
amrumt art. Dryden has divided the story into three 
hooks, and has, as usual, paraphrased with the utmost free- 
dom, hut Im has kept closer to the dimensions of the orig- 
inal than is his wont. Jlis three books do not much ex- 
vAM)(l the length of the original talc. In the different 
parts, how(W(5r, he. has used his own discretion in amplify- 
ing or contracting exactly as ho thinks proper, and the 
comparison of different passages with the original thus 
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brini^B out lu a way tho iilioHyuoriiHioH of tlio two 

writerH. l\*rhapH tlii.H in nt>wiioro nioro juarkiHl ituui lu 
tiio fauioim (ItsHcriptitui <»f tho Tiin|»lo <»f Maw. Am far 
an tho ttauplo itsi-lf Drytlfu 1 i:im tlu! upptT liautb Imt 
lie in boatou wIh‘U it U> “tbt» piU'traituro wiuoli vvaa 

upon tlu^ wnll''^ StuiiotiuioH la* ban Min»ply luloptod Cltiiih 
(‘or'a vory wovcIm, ho lum tiour nthorwino, ami 

thou lu^ ban aliuoMt ulwayn <biuo wor.H«\ Hio ‘‘Hiiiilor with 
tbo knifo, uutiti' the* rlaak '' in vory inadtHpinioly rojiliaHHl 
by threo wholt^ Wnvn abotti byptH’riHV. If tlu‘ iHuipiot— 

of till' toiuplo auto ,M},*^rliiUu’i% 

Aiui DIaronifort anal wiry (‘otmtrnaaoo,*’ 

bo coutmHtiHl with 

“ In loaiMf of all (ho Urtto^ 

And IH^ronUntt and fi ll I>rbnti%'* 

tbo coiuparativoly oitimo opithotH whioh in tbo ru’xt con- 
tury worn to bo tlu^ ourno of tlio atylo, atriko iho oyo am! 
oar very f(»roihl}\ ImJooci, in thin numi fiiiinluHi wtirk tvf 
Drydoii’n h oiinitT than to hoo tbo HtronfXtb amt tbo 

wonknoHs of tbo inotluHl ho hmt ininabiooti. In bin bamiH 
it tunm abuoHt alwayH to atroiiixib. But in tbua boblly 
bringing bm work sitio by mdo with tlianoorV, lio bad 
indioaUul tbo dlvorg<nn*o wluoh wan t«» bo rarrird fartlior 
and ffirtlujr l»y bin folio with, nntil tbo wwi prnprf wiim bmt 
fdtogotlior in a wiwby aoii t»f ologant t^pitlH.d.H nml flowing 
vtirHifioation. That tinn% ln»wovor, wii.?i fur off» tir might 
bav(? sooniod to Iw far oil, to a rtnidor of tlio It i« 

only wlnui C'biiuoor m aotnally oompitrod tliiit ilio dofoota, 
or rathor tlio pomibilitios <if tlofooi, Hho to tbo oyo. If 
Puhiimm umi Arrii^ bo road by it-^olf, it in iilfinmt ofitiroly 
dolightfub and, iw ban boon naid alroiidy, it will ovon boar 
tlio litraiu of oompariHom F*ir tbo Imn m ooniitf^rbidanced 
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by gain, gain of sustained strength and greater perfection 
of workmanship, even though we may know well enough 
that Drydcn’s own idea of Chaucer’s shortcomings in versi- 
lication was a mere delusion. 

The JSFun^s PriesVs Tale was also not very much ex- 
tended, tliough it was considerably altered in Dryden’s 
version, entitled The Cock and the Fox. Dryden’s fond- 
ness for tlic beast-story had, as we have seen already, drawn 
upon him the reprehension of Messrs. Prior and Montague, 
critics of severe and cultivated taste. It has just been sug- 
gested that a great loss has been sustained by his not hav- 
ing taken the fancy to transverse some Arthurian stories. 
In the same way, if he had known the original Roman de 
Renartj he would doubtless have made good use of it. The 
Cock and the Fox itself is inferior to many of the branches 
of the old tree, but it has not a few merits, and the story 
of the two friends is one of the very best things of the 
kind. To this Dry den has done ample justice. But in 
tlie original not the least attractive part is the solemn pro- 
fusion of learned names and citations characteristic of the 
fourteenth century, which the translator has in some cases 
thought it better to omit. It may not be quite clear 
whether Chaucer, who generally had a kind of satirical un- 
dercurrent of intention in him, was serious in putting these 
into tlio mouths of Partlet and Chanticleer or not, but still 
one misses them. On the other hand, Dryden has made 
the most of the astrological allusions ; for it must be re- 
membered that he had a decided hankering after astrology, 
like many of the greatest men of his century. Of this 
ther(i is evidence (piite apart from Mrs. Thomas’s stories, 
which also deal with the poitit. 

The third of Dryden’s Chaucerian versions is one of the 
most charming of all, and this, though the variations from 
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the original are eoruHitleral^h^ anti ihotigh that «»rigiiml in 
itnelf one of the nioni tielighifitl wnrkn <»f thr kind.* 1 
have, read, perhajw an inueh aa tnont hhtgliHhiiiiin thi' Fnaiek 
fourteoiitlecentury poetry on whieh m* tnueh uf i’haueer'n 
in inodelkHhhut I Imnlly kiu^w either in Freiieh or HngliHh 
a poem more eharueteristie, ami more t|eli^4lif fully eimrae- 
toriatic of the Dnirteenth century than tin* Fitturr and the 
Leaf, Tim delight in a certain amiahh* hiiul i»f natural 
beauty, the transference t»f ilie sign^^ ami huiihol.H uf that 
beauty to the service id a fantJiHfic aiid \et not unnatural 
poetry of love, the tnir«Hluciit*n i*f nh^4raet and uipernatu 
rfil beings tt» earry out, mnneliiiieH h\ jill.-.oii'v nnd Mtunie 
timen by personifieation, tin* t»hject of the put-i, are all ex* 
einpliRed in thin little pitn‘e id hoim^ tmi m* iUio lines, in 
a miinner whieh it wnnild he hanl to inatidj in hVeiisMart or 
Ouillmune de Machault. Vet l^rytlen hiiH ii»Herteii his 
power id ecjualling the virtm* id tln^ *»riginal in wdiai may 
bo called nn original irnndiitioii. The itto poeiim tlifler 
from one lynaber conHiderahly in ilrliiilH *d miiehinery and 
imagery, f llmuecr is Itnppier in fun ileneriplions of nature. 
Dryden in the reprcHentation id the eenlnd |iersonagi'H, 
X^utboth alike have tln^ ptover of trnimpMrting, Eu*n ntov, 
when KtJ much td Iuh langiiiige and imndiiiirry have heeoine 
hackneyed, Drytlen vim exert this piover on Ih O-HI’' who Itfl! 
well acainainted with metliieval lit**riitur«% wdni Imvi’ Mi its 
atrange fiimurmticm, find tlui eiise witli xvlneli it earries i>f! 
the reader into unfamiliar iiml yet lielightfiil tamk, where 
nothing m diiturhing and unrefiMmiibli% mid yrl I’vc'rythtng 
m aurprwing find unhfickticyed. How mnrh mm’v strongly 
thk power ttniii liave hweii exerleil on a siiigiilttrly jtrimiiic 
age, in which the miijcirily td jiersoim wmild, like Friof 

* 1 d(» nut here coiiiwa with ihn hi‘|*oil4epii iif ihn njnirt 

ouanw el iMi imiiia. 
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and Montague, have cast aside as nonsense worthy only of 
children the gracious, shadowy imaginations of mediaeval 
thought, we in the nineteenth century can hardly put our- 
selves in the condition to estimate. But it must always 
remain one of Dryden’s highest titles to fame that he was 
able thus to make extremes meet. He seems, indeed, to 
have had not only the far from ordinary faculty of recog- 
nising good literature wherever he met it, but the quite ex- 
traordinary faculty of making other people recognise it too 
by translating it into the language which they were capa- 
ble of comprehending. A passage may be worth quoting : 

To this the dame replied : ‘ Fair daughter, know 
That what you saw was all a fairy show ; 

And all those airy shapes you now behold 

Wore human bodies once, and clothed with earthly mould. 

Our souls, not yet prepared for upper light, 

Till doomsday wander in the shades of night ; 

This only holiday of all the year, 

Wo, privileged, in sunshine may appear; 

With soiigH and dance we celebrate the day, 

And with duo honours usher in the May. 

At other times wo reign by night alone. 

And posting through the skies pursue the moon ; 

But when the morn arises, none are found. 

For cruel Bomogorgon walks the round. 

And if he finds a fairy lag in light, 

lie drives the wretch before, and lashes into night. 

“ ‘ All courteous are by kind ; and ever proud 
With friendly olficca to help the good. 

In every land wo have a larger space 
Thau what is known to you of mortal race ; 

Where we with green adorn our fairy bowers, 

And even this grove, unseen before, is ours. 

Know farther, every lady clothed in white, 

And crowned with oak and laurel every knight, 

8 
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Are HWvantH to lhi> Leaf, i^v Uvvrk'H known 

Of iimoceico; luui I utn 

Saw you not Iut ho gmooful tij brliohl, 

In white attire, ami cnnvntHi with nuiiant gi>lil f 
The wworeign Imiy of tnir htiul in nhe, 

Diana calhai, the (jneeu t>f ehiiHtity ; 

And, for the Hpotienn naiue t»f umi«! i^ln’ heaw, 

That Atj/nm it» lo-r liniul a|»|H‘nrH ; 

And all tier train, witli leafy {dnipletH, enoviiiMl, 

Were ft>r unblamed virjitinity numw nrd ; 

But thuHe the chief atul highest tit eomttmmi 
Who bear thime holy braneheH in their band, 

The kniglitH lulorned with laurel erowiiM ait' they, 

Whom death ttor ibinger ever <*ould dismay, 

VieUu'iouH natncH, win* made the wot hi ahvy : 

Who, wldle they lived, it* deetla of arnjH execlkniii 
And after death for deiiien were held. 

Bi»t tl»»He who wear the wm»dhine lUi their hrow* 

Were knightH of lt»ve, who never bn»ke thi ir vow j 
Firm U) their plightetl faith, and ever free 
From feiirH, and tiekle ehaio'e, and jeidou/«) . 

The Ionia and latlien, who the wiMHlbtne hear, 

Ah true an Triatrnm ami huUla were.**’ 

Wliy Drytlidt Helindml the ir//‘f of lindAn 7\tie iimong 
hin few tnaiHliitioiiH fmiii (’hnueer, it h not very eiwy to 
any. It m it miffleiently Imrtnle.HH /hW/fiii, but it nintuit li« 
said to eoma up in piuut <»f nu'rit t»* niany <»thrra of ilio 
(knkrifUti/ Taim, llie eumniea of our j»»et wotiltl iloiibi- 
IcBH say that lie seleeteii it heeaune of the tinfitvouriiblci 
Opinions an to womankind whhdt it eimtaiiH. But then 
those aiiino enemies wonhl find it difibmit to way why he 
did nt^t choose instead the Hcandiilous prtilogiie wtiieli 
Bnikis opinioiw of womankiml at leiiwi m iinfavfiiiriililti 
with oilier matter tif the sort whieh hostile eriticii^iii aiip- 
poHca to liave lieen peculiarly templing to Bryden, In the 
actual tide as given in the Fahim there i» «jiim alloy of 
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this kind, but nothing that could be at all shocking to the 
age. The length of the story is in proportion more am- 
pliticd than is the case with the others. Probably the 
argumentative gifts of the old hag who turned out not to 
bo an old hag attracted Drydcn, for he was always at his 
best, and xnust have known that he was always at his best, 
in passages of the kind. The pleading of the crone is one 
of his best ellorts. A certain deaultorincss which is to 
be found in Chaucer is changed into Dryden’s usual chain 
of serried argument, and it is much less surprising in the 
translation than in the original that the knight should 
have decided to submit at once to such a she-lawyer. But 
the ‘‘ wife ” herself has something to complain of Dryden. 
Her fancy for widowhood is delicately enough put in the 
original : 

“ [Sonde] grace to overlive them that we wed.” 

Dryden makes it much blunter : 

May widows wed as often as they can, 

And ever for the better change their man.” 

The Character of a Good Parson admits itself to be 
“ enlarged ” from Chaucer, and, indeed, the termination, 
to the extent of some forty lines, is wholly now, and writ- 
ten with special reference to the circumstances of the 
time. To this character there is a pleasant little story 
attached. It seems from a letter to Pepys that the diarist 
had himself recommended the character in the original to 
Dry den’s notice. When the verses were done, the poet 
told Pepys of the fact, and proposed to bring them for 
his inspection. The answer contained a sentence which 
displays a much greater antipathy to parsons than that 
which, if we may believe Lord Macaulay, who perhaps 
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borrowed tbo idea froin t»r < 'oilier, Drydeu 

lumBolf felt. PepyH reinarkn that he Itopt^s “ froin your 
copy of tluH good pnrHoii it) fancy bohh^ ainciuiH made me 
for tho hourly i>t!enct‘ I !H‘Hr with from the sight of so 
many lewd originalH.'' What particular trouble Pt'pya 
had to bear at the Immls «if thi^ lewd originaln it would 
be hard tt> May. Put— time-Herver m !u^ had once been™ 
lu^ wan in all probability .Hulliciiujtly ♦larobite at heart to 
relinh the poatHcript in Dryiieidn versitm. dlus transfers 
the (are.uiustanceH id the exptilHiori of tin* Nonjurorn ti» the 
(layn cd Riehard the HiM*otel and Hetirv id Ihdinghroke. 
Nor, had there ntill heiui a tnajMenhip id ila^ prcMs, m it at 
all prohahle that tIuH postscript Wfudd hav<‘ Itcen panHed ftir 
publication. The fulhoving verncH arc Hullicicntly pi»inted: 

** an otUiaw niii«t% was laiil mUy ; 

When all Miihliiiltinlj liutie the hatth* ti iwl, 

Thti MetiHelcHa pleii ot ri^ht hy |*ri»vhii’iii*e 
Was tiy a fliitteriiat |»rief4 inveiiieil 
Anil lasta no hmi^er than the 
But juMtifhm the neijt whieh hi iilay. 

The |H*opte’« riphl reinains ; let lh«»«e whii «liire 
tlii'ir |Miwer wlirn they the are.‘* 

d'he ehariieier itself In also very much cnlargi»d ; »o much 
MO that tlic tiriginal can tudy Haiti to have furnished thii 
hendH for it, Urythm 1ms iloiie few belb^r Ihiitg^. 

The seleetionH fnun Boccaccio, like tliow front f'hiiticer, 
may or may not have been Imphiaard. Hie hrsf, nt iiiiy 
rate, which hiiii hiaui, m n rule, the worst tlioughi of, e%» 
jilaiim itself siifHcicntly. The sttiry i»f ttmi 

perhiipH, iitfonlcil rof»ni for ** looHe dcscri|itioii» 
it certidnly atlcirdetl room fur the argutrirni in veriic of 
which Dryden wm so great it ma4er, Atthoitgli the liiiiti 
of the original Isnve liiaui Motiiewhat ciiarnely iiii4|iiilitil, list 
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speccli of Sigismunda is still a very noble piece of verse, 
and lier final address to her liusband’s heart almost better. 
Here is a specimen : 


‘ Thy praise (and thine was then the public voice) 
First recommended Guiscard to my choice : 

Directed thus by thee, I looked, and found 
A man I tliought deserving to be crowned ; 

First by my father pointed to my sight, 

Nor less conspicuous by his native light; 

His mind, his mien, tlie features of his face, 

Excelling all the rest of Imraan race : 

These were thy thoughts, and thoti couldst judge aright, 
Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. 

Or, should I grant thou didst not rightly sec, 

Then thou wort lirst deceived, and 1 deceived by thee. 
But if thou shalt allege, through pride of mind, 

Thy blood with one of base condition joined, 

’Tis false, for His not baHcnoss to be poor : 
lOs poverty augments thy crime the more ; 

Upbraids thy justice with the scant regard 
Of worth ; whom princes praise, they should reward. 

Arc these the kiugs intrusted by the crowd 
With wealth, to be dispensed for common good ? 

The people sweat not for their king’s delight. 

To enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite ; 

Tluiirs is the toil ; and ho who well has served 
His country, has his country’s wealth deserved. 

Even mighty monarchs oft are meanly bom, 

And kings by birth to lowest rank return ; 

All Hubj(H‘.t to the power of giddy chance. 

For fortune can depress or can advance ; 

But true nobility is of the mind, 

Not given by chance, and not to chanco resigned. 

“ ‘ For the remaining doubt of tby decree. 

What to resolve, and how dispose of me ; 

Bci warned to cast that useless care aside — 

TUTvfOMl P P/w* w^truiftir 
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If, in thy doting and docropit ago, 

Thy soul, a stranger in thy youth to mgf, 

Begins in cruel dwda to take delight, 

Gorge with iny blotnl thy harharoua ; 

For I BO little am diH|Kmed to pray 
For life, I would m>t east a wish away. 

Such M it ia, the ofTeiuH* in all my own ; 

And what to CJuiacanl is alreatly done, 

Or to he (hme, i« thKumnl, hy thy dtH'ree, 

That, if not executtnl drat hy thee, 

Shall on my p(»raon he perforjuinl hy me. 

“‘Away I with women weep, and leave me here, 

Fixed, like a maJi, to die without a t«*ar ; 

Or save, t»r slay uh h<iih thi« present hottr, 

^Tia all that fate haa left within thy pijwer.’ “ 

Tha Ifiat of tlm tlirce, ()/mm ami Ipimjenh^ hiifi bacm a 
groat favourito. In the origittal it in one of tht^ most un- 
intorostlng atorlt^H of lha the single iiundtmt of 

Cymon'a falling in lt>vc\ <if whieli not very inneh h inacki, 
being the only relief to a eonjinonplaee title «if viidftnci! 
and treachery, in which neitln^r the motives nor the eltar- 
aotora of the aetorn suflleiently juHtify tlienn The Itiiiian, 
too, by milking Iplngenia an nnwilling eaplive, takes away 
from (^ymon the only excuse he eouhl have hi«l. I'he three 
charming linm with which I>rytlen''s poem opeiia— - 

“ Old m I am, ftw lady’s h>ve tinfU, 

Thi power of beauty I rtuiieudu'r yet, 

Which ontte Inllametl my soul, ami atill iiwpirti my wit,** 

have probably bribed a gomi mnny reiidr'ra, iiiitl ei^rtiunly 
t!io whole volume of tlie FiMm \n an anijile jiistifleniinri 
of the poef a boast, not only m n*garda beiitity of onti kind, 
fnit of fill The opening triplet ia follciwed by » diiitribe 
against Colliori which at first aeeina in very bad tmim ; but 
it is made, with excelliint art* to lead on to ii deaeriptiori of 
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tho power of love, to which the story yokes itself most nat- 
urally. Nor is any praise too high for the description of 
the actual scene in which Cymon is converted from his 
brutishness by the sight of Iphigenia, an incident of which, 
as has been said, the original takes small account. But 
even with the important alterations which Dryden has in- 
troduced into it, the story, as a story, remains of but sec- 
ond-rate interest. 

Nothing of this sort can bo said of Theodore and Hono- 
via. I have said that Ellis’s commendation of it may be 
excessive ; but that it goes at the head of all the poetry 
of tho school of which Dryden was a master is absolutely 
certain. The original here is admirably suggestive: the 
adaptation is more admirable in its obedience to the sug- 
gestions. It has been repeatedly noticed with what art 
Dryden has gradually led up to the horror of the phan- 
tom lady’s appearance, which is in the original introduced 
In an abrupt and casual way ; while the matter-of-factness 
of the spectre’s address, both to Theodore himself and to 
tlio friends who wish afterwards to interfere in his vic- 
tim’s favour, is moat happily changed in the English poem. 
Boccaccio, indeed, master as he was of a certain kind of 
pathos, did not, at least in tho Decameron, succeed with 
this particular sort of tragedy. His narrative has alto- 
gether too much of tho chronicle in it to be fully impres- 
sive. Hero Dryden’s process of amplification has been of 
tho utmost service. At almost every step of the story he 
has introduced now touches which transform it altogether, 
and leave it, at tho close, a perfect piece of narrative of 
tho horrible kind. Tho same abruptness which has been 
noticed in tho original version of the earlier part of the 
story appears in tho later. In Dryden, Honoria, impressed 
with the sight, and with Theodore’s subsequent neglect of 
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her, clrcamB of what aho han ant! thinkH over what 
sho has dreamt, at last, and only at last, renolvin^ to huI^ 
duo her pride and eonnent to lluHalore's auiL l HH*ea(‘(‘io’H 
heroine goes straight home in a Imsint'SH-hke manner, and 
8(mda “a trnsty damser’ that vt*ry evening to inft»rm her 
lover that she surrenders. This is, ti» say the h'ast, ninh 
don. In sliort, tlio e<nnparistm h Inu’e wholly in favimr of 
the English ptwi Ntu', if wti drop the pariilkd, ami hmk 
at Thmdom ami Jltmorm merely by itself, in it less aih 
mirable. 

The pun*Iy original pt>enm remain to be noiic‘ecl. < )f 
the dfjphik to John J^ridm we kmnv that Ih’jdeii hi*n- 
self thought highly, while the person to wlunii it was mb 
dressed was so pleased witli it that he gave him ‘"ii noble 
premmt/^ said by family trinlitioii to have been Imt 

which Malone, ex mm amjeeiura^ retinees to ItMi/. John 
Drkkm was the poet's ctnisin, ami bin fre«|iieiit Inmt at 
Chesterton. He was a bachelor, his hmme being kf’pt b| 
his siator Honor; he was a rmmiber tif PaiTniiiteiib nml an 
cnthusifiHtic iportsman. Chestert«in had cnmie tniii the 
Dryden family by mnrriiig<% and Jidm Hriden infteritetl 
it Jis tlio second son. The poem tnmtiiiiiH* in nllusiim to 
Priden's Inicliolorhood, one td tlmw^ objurgnlioiis on niiib 
rimony which have been interpreled in a persoiiiil w^nse, 
hut which arc, in all probability, merely tlie eiiniriiiifipluees 
of the time. Ilesidea wive,H, jibysieinrH wen* « frta|ueiit 
subject of Drydcn's siitin? ; iiiid tlie pnssnge in this poem 
about the origin of iinaliciim has !»een learni by almost 
every mm. It might twi have tamn wriilt-n but for lllaek* 
mtjre’s sins, fc^r Dryden liinl, in the posiw'ripi In bis r#>f/i/, 
paid m elaboriito compltmeni to two oriiiiitiimtfi of llni 
profession. But it is natnriilly emnagit eoiimtcletl with a 
compliment to his cmtsin'i sportiitinnship. Then Ibero is 
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what might be called a “ Character of a good Member of 
Parliament, ” fashioned, of course, to suit the case of the 
person addressed, who, though not exactly a Jacobite, was 
a member of the Opposition. The poem ends with a 
most adroit compliment at once to the subject and to the 
writer. These complimentary pieces always please pos- 
terity with a certain drawback, unless, like the lines to 
Congreve, and tlie almost more beautiful lines on Oldham, 
they deal with merits which are still in evidence, and arc 
not merely personal. Ihxt the judgment of Dorset and 
Montague, who tlioiight of this piece and of the exquisite 
verses to the I )iiclicss of Ormond that he “ never writ bet- 
tor,” was not far wrong. 

The only piece that remains to be noticed is better 
known eveti than the E 2 )utle to John Driden, Alexander's 
Feast was tlio second ode which Drydcn wrote for the 

Festival of St Cecilia.” He received for it 40/., which, 
as he tells his sons that the writing of it “would be 
noways beneficial,” was probably unexpected, if the state- 
ment as to the payment is true. There are other legendary 
contradictions about the time occupied in writing it, one 
story saying that it was done in a single night, while an- 
other asserts that ho was a fortnight in composing or cor- 
recting it. But, as has been frequently pointed out, the 
two statements arc by no means incompatible. Another 
piece of gossip about this famous ode is that Dryden at 
first wrote Lais instead of Thais, which “ small mistake ” 
he bids Tonson in a letter to remember to alter. Little 
criticisxn of Alexander'^s Feast is necessary. Whatever 
drawbacks its form may have (especially the irritating 
chorus), it must bo admitted to bo about the best thing of 
its kind, and nothing more can bo demanded of any poetry 
than to be excellent in its kind. Dryden himself thought 
M 8* 



it the l>est of all his poetry, luul luj had a renmrkabb fac- 
ulty of self-criticism. 

This volume of poems was luit only tlie lant that Dry- 
den produced, hut it idso exhibit . h his poetical idjaracter in 
its very best and tnost perfect form, lie had, tlirough all 
bis lon^if literiiry life, been eonstantly a stuticnf, always his 
t)vvn scholar, always eorrectiii|^, var}ini*:, re-arri4i!|xi«|iC, and 
refining. The eitatiorw alrciitiy given will have whtnvn at 
what perfectiim of metre lu^ had by this time, arrived, 
(iood iiH his early (if not his earliest) works are in this 
respect, it must ho remcjuhered that it was long beh^re ho 
attairuHl Ids greatest skill. I lay -writing in rliymo ami 
blank verse, practice in stanms, and rimlarics, and irreg* 
ular lyrical measures, all went furnish him with the ex- 
perience he reijuired, and which certainly wm not in his 
caise the Hchocil of a had. 

Ucginning with a state of |ni{dliige tti- masters wim were 
none of the lawt, he s«!»'i4ei|ueiilly took little iiist ruction, 
except of II fragtiieiitary kiml, from any living man except 
Milton in poetry, and, as he t«dd thingreve, Tillotson in 
prom.^, lint he was none the etuistiuitly teaching hiun 
self. His vfmnhuliiry is natunilly a ptdnt <if great impor- 
tance in any consideration of his infiuenee on our ltleriitur«!. 
Ilia earliest work exhibits maity traces ul the scholastic 
and pedantic phraseology of Ids immedifite forerunners. 
It Is prtihfthle that in his siTond period, when his activity 
was eldefly driimatie, ho might hiivi! got rid of this, had 
not the tendency tmen strengthened l»y the infliienee of 
Milton. At one period, again, the (hdlici/ing tendeneies 
of the tlm© led him to ii very improper and incximsaldn 
imporlation of French words. This, however, he soon 
droppisi In tlui tneridiitn of Ids powers, when Ids great 
miltm w©w produced, tln»e temdtsnciea, the classical and 
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tlic Gallican, in action and re-action witli Hs full command 
of English, vernacular and literary, produced a dialect 
which, if not the most graceful that the language has ever 
known, is perhaps the strongest and most nervous. Little 
change takes place in the last twenty years, though the 
tendency to classicism and archaism, strengthened it may 
he by the work of translation, not imfrequently reappears. 
In versification the great achievement of Dryden was the 
alteration of what may be called the balance of the line, 
causing it to run more quickly, and to strike its rhymes 
with a sharper and less prolonged sound. One obvious 
means of obtaining this end was, as a matter of course, the 
isolatioti of the couplet, and the avoidance of overlapping 
the dllTerent lines one upon the other. The cj9[ect of this 
overlapping, by depriving the eye and voice of the expec- 
tation of rest at the end of each couplet, is always one of 
two things. Either the lines arc converted into a sort of 
rhythmic prose, made musical by the rhymes rather than 
divided by them, or else a considerable pause is invited at 
the end of each, or of most lines, and the cadence of the 
whole becomes comparatively slow and languid. Both 
these forma, as may be seen in the works of Mr. Morris, 
as well as in the older writers, are excellently suited for 
narration of some considerable length. They arc less well 
suited for satire, for argument, and for the moral reflec- 
tioim which the age of Dryden loved. He, therefore, set 
himself to elaborate the couplet with its sharp point, its 
quick delivery, and the pistol-like detonation of its rhyme. 
But there is an obvious objection, or rather there are sev- 
eral obvious objections which present themselves to the 
couplet It was natural that to one accustomed to the 
more varied range of the older rhythm and metre, there 
might seem to bo a danger of the snip-snap monotony 
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into whirh, iiH wi* it iliil miiuilly fall wtim it jiaHmMl 

out of tin* liiuiik of iu lir^i i^rrai Hirro 

riuglit film) ho fi four that it wotilil uut iilway-H hi* puh^nihlo 

U> ooinjirwa tlio hvUhv of u «‘>iiiijilf!o oIiiuh** tlio nnt- 

r«nv Ihuita of twoiUy 7»»ylLihlr*i. *|'’.» iiutI, iIiom’ ilillh’itltitm 
Drytiiii rt*»or|ot| tt» thr«’o uiiM’liauisoil tirun-i ilto hnui- 
Mic’h, tho AlmiiUflriito, aiul llti* friph-t ; all !lir«*4* nf ^’hioh 
ooulti Im UMtil iii4ilf«*rotil!y l»» «4*t* uut ihr i?r to ^ivo 
vurioty of wniiiil. l‘hi^ uf iln^ hrfui'^ii-ii, or 
ary IiuO| tipjirarn to lia%'o hn-ii li.'infii |»aiily *»ii ifio woll- 
known {irariin* of |‘arlly on llir tirroHnilira of 

ilnimittio foinjiosition whoro tin* iin!«r**kiii KiiLjli:'4i roujt!f*i 
ii to Knglii*li int»»Ioral*li% in jan-try |ir*^|irr tJii’ hoiiii« 
itioli in itfiytliili,i( hul liioi Itry»l*’ii, tunv 

vinorii of ihfi fari, atiiii»Mi itimittV|o4 it, Hio Alr^aiHtrino 
and tlio tri|ilri ho always roiilitiiir*l t.i tm\ jiml Iloyv iiro 
to thin tiny tho tiiofit t4ivioii» rliiinp'li*ri*4.it*fi, to ii oiiHiifit 
olimirvori of Im vor^iflontioii, To ih«^ Alriainlriiio, Judi 
idounly twod, Will timitr^r! lo ii» jirojirr iM’or|ilalioii of a vor»ii 
of tW’olvil wyllilhlim^ I rjiii iirr tin luli. ^ilio liirtro, 

though II wollTnowii KiigliHli i-ritio han iitiilin'atrd it of 
Into, in a vory flno ono; ntid nomo of I >rytirti*fi own linr» 
aro uunmkhod of llnil **ourrgy «livino** whirh 

hint Ixiou allriliiilod to hitii. In fin rH-^ny ini tho Airt- 
wndriiiti in Kiigli«li |Mwlry» itliifli yot roiiiaiioi to Im wrii- 
tim, awl wliiidi Wotdd ho imt llir h'a4 viiltiiihlr* of rntilri' 
buttons t<» pooliriil orilirimu, ihifi of iho i-.rrno woiilil 
havo to ho otinnidortah m wadi an itfi roguhir rorurrorit otii-' 
fdoytnout »l tlio «d«»m! of flip nliifia, litiil iln 

ooalitJiioiii uni, of wlikdi iml mmiy pool* hmhhm flrnytoii 
and Mr» llrtiwiiiug hiifo tm ooiinidpriitdo miiiiplon, 

An o»miimticiii of Ifia i%itptiimm nnd of nl l/i# 

A’bir, iidi liy lido, would, I think, r*n-riil raparilipn jiomo- 
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wiuit wnexpected even in tliis form of arrangement. But 
HO far as tlie occaHional Alexandrine is concerned, it is not 
a hyperbole to say that a number, out of all proportion, of 
the best lines in English poetry may be found in the clos- 
ing verses of the Spenserian stave as used by Spenser him- 
self, by Slu'.llc‘y, and by the present Laureate, and in the 
occasional Alexandrines of Dry den. The only thing to 
be said against this latter use is, that it demands a very 
skilful c‘ar and hand to adjust the cadence. So much for 
th(5 Alexandrine. 

For the triplet 1 must confess myself to be entirely 
witliout alTcction. Except in the very rare cases when its 
conttmts conu^ in, in point of sense, as a kind of paren- 
thesis or aside, it seems to me to spoil the metre, if any- 
thing could spoil Drydon’s verse. That there was some 
doubt al>out it oven in the minds of those who used it, 
may Ix^ inferred from the care they generally took to ac- 
(‘ompany it in print with the bracket indicator, as if to 
invit(^ the eye to break it gently to the car. So strong 
was Dry den’s vv.vm, so well able to subdue all forms to 
its own measures, that in him it mattered but little ; in bis 
followers its drawbacks at once appeared. 

A few personal details not already alluded to remain as 
to Dryden’s life at this time. To this period belongs the 
Bc'tuuul and only other considerable series of his letters. 
I’hey are addressed to Mrs. Steward, a cousin of his, 
though of a much younger generation. Mrs. Steward was 
the daught(?r of Mrs. Greed, the already-mentioned inde- 
fatigable decorator of Northam{)ton8hiro churches and 
halls, and she herself was given to the arts of painting and 
poetry. Shc^ had married Mr. Elmos Steward, a mighty 
sportsman, whoso house at Cotterstock still exists by the 
roadside from Oimdlc to Peterborough. The correspond- 
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enco oxteiuk ovor tht» Imi t*!g;hUH*u uiontlis i>f tlie 
life, beginniriK in Octninn’, ICIIW, iirni lu^t entling till a 
week or two In'foro bin donth in tin* .Hiring of 17()C). Mrn, 
Steward in wiid tt> hnvo boon about oigiit»and twoiiiy at tho 
tiino, and iH'iiutiful Tlu* fjr.Ht bitor Hjn*aks uf a noon 
to bo paid to <\ittor.Hto(’k aftor inany imitations, and in 
rathor ftjntial in stybs Hituitadorward, bowovor, tin* opis- 
ties, Home.tinu*s midresscal to Mr. Steward (Ih’ydiui not in-* 
frequently spells it Stewart and Stuart), and wunotimes iti 
bis wife, are very c’onlial, ainl full t»f tbankn for presents 
of country proditee, (hi one oeeitsion ih'vden “intendH’' 
that Ijiuly Kli/jibetb shtndd “ tieUe the |dover be had no 
ceived,” an ineitlent upon whieh, if I were a ronnnentiitor, 
1 should huiltl a legent! td emijugal hiippiiii*HH quite m 
plausible, and pndaddy quite as wi-!l fountb*d, l!i«^ legend 
of conjugal unliappiness whieh lias aetuully been eonstruet^ 
ed. Then there are injnriouH alluidoiiH to n nuiiiin par- 
son'i wife at TiehtuiirHfn who U ** jii4. the eruiiniry 'Sd Mrs. 
Steward. Marrow puddings are nestl aektnovledgeik which 
it seems were no gotai tlint they had ipiile »pinlrd ilmrles 
DrydenV taste fur any tUlNU*. 1'heii eonirs ihut wuitenee, 
“Old men are ind mi inHefi«.ible of beaut v u\ it may be, 
you young ladies think," wldcli w-hh elsewhere translated 
into clocpient verse, and the winn^ letter tle%rribes the 
writer as passing his time “ wifiietiine^ with Ovid, somi^ 
times with our ohl English poet (’haiie»^r.“ More iie-« 
knowledgmenta of presents ft»lhnv, and then a visit k 
promised, with the prayer Ihiii Mrs. Stewiiril will have 
soma smidl beer lireweti for liiiii without nr with a 

inconstdetiible f|iiantily, heeiiiisi’ the biller beer ill 
*n@hmiirsh had miide him very ilk The vi»ii niine nil In 
Al^st, 1 mil), and it is to bti liojied tliat the berr wiis not 
bitter. Alter Ids return th« poet »end!i, in the {iletisiint *ildi 
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fashion, a history of his journey back to London, whither 
the stage coacli took him out of his way, whereby, not 
passing certain friends’ houses, he missed “ two couple of 
rabbits, and Mr. Colo’s Ribadavia wine,” a stirrup cup of 
the latter being probably intended. In November occurs 
the famous description of himself as “ a man who has 
done his best to improve the language, and especially the 
poetry,” with much literary and political gossip, and occa- 
sional complaints of bad health. This letter may perhaps 
be quoted as a specimen : 

“iVbw. 7, 1699. 

“Madam,— Even your expostulations are pleasing to me; for 
though they show you angry, yet they are not without many expres- 
sions of your kindness ; and therefore I am proud to be so chidden. 
Yet I cannot so farr abandon my own defence, as to confess any idle- 
ness or forgetfulness on my part. What has hindered me from write- 
ing to you was neither ill health, nor, a worse thing, ingratitude ; but 
a flood of little businesses, which yet are necessary to my subsist- 
ance, and of wliich I hop’d to have given you a good account before 
this time : but the Court ratlier speaks kindly of me, than does any- 
thing for me, though they promise largely ; and perhaps they think 
1 will advance as they go backward, in which they will be much de- 
ceiv’d ; for I can newer go an inch beyond my conscience and my 
honour. If they will consider me as a man who has done my best to 
improve the language, and especially the poetry, and will be content 
with my acquiescence under the present government, and forbearing 
satire on it, that I can promise, because I can perform it ; but I can 
neither take the oaths, nor forsake my religion ; because I know not 
what church to go to, if I leave the Oatholique ; they are all so di- 
vided amongst themselves in matters of faith necessary to salvation, 
and yet all assumeing the name of Protestants. May God be pleased 
to open your eyes, as ho has open’d mine I Truth is but one ; and 
they who have once heard of it can plead no excuse if they do not 
embrace it. But these are things too serious for a trifling letter. If 
you desire to hear anything more of my affairs, the Earl of Dorsett 
and your cousin Montague have both seen the two poems to the 
Duchess of Ormond and my worthy cousin Driden ; and are of opin- 
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ion tlmt I nowr writ! tx'ttar. My tether frn*in!ii art* tlivicknl iu thoir 
judgment wluch to proforr; Imt tho groatiT piul iiiH* f«r thone to 
my dear kinmimn; wlutdi i have rorivtimi with nn jiiUfli care, that 
tluiy will n(»w bo worthy of bin flight, aotl do ocithfr at tw any dia- 
honour after our d«‘ath. 

“Thoro in thin day to aclctl a flow trnp'dv, nnulr by Mr, Hop- 
kiuH, twul, aa f Indu'vo, iu rhiioo. Ho hart furiorrly writtru a play 
in vornc, calk'd //o<n/iVo«, whicli you fair lnd)ort likM ; anti hi a pta't 
who writert gt'HHi vetwH, without ktsowiug httw tir why; I moan, ho 
writt'ft luUuridly well, wiiliout art, f»r learning, or |f»»«*d koucc, (km- 
grevo in ill of the gout at Barnet Wo!!?*. I have hat! the hommr of 
a viniUt fnuu the Fwtrl of Horntit, uml tlin’d with him. Mattorn in 
Htmtland am in a high ferment, aiul m-^t di«»r it> a lireach heiwixt 
tlm two natiotw; hut they siiy (turn court that Franru and we are 
hand and glove. ’Tin thoiiglit the king oii»|ea%-iiiir to keep up a 
standing army, and make the »i|.irr in Heoiland hin pretem'r fur it; tuy 
(xmHin Briden ami tho tnmmry pitrly, I rtiip|MMi\ will he atnuimt it; 
for when a spirit iw ridrted, ’tirt hard conjuring him ilown ngaim You 
aim I am dull by my writeing news; hni it may l»e uty enusin (kved 
may l.w glad to liear what I believe i.rt ir'ue, though nol very pleasing. 
I hope he retHWt^rrt health in the rountry, l»y his Mliiyiiig no long in ih 
My liorvkaj U> my coufitu HiiiJirt, ami nil ni ttumlle. 

I am* fiiiri* (kutwiiir, 

Yiitir oheilienl laervant, 

‘'Jiiiw Oatnm 

*» For Mrs. mewarh An 

CoU«r»lork, neiir <)undle» 

In Niathamptiuiphlre, 

To htt left «t lli» III tltlitillt,’* 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Dryden’s life lasted but a very short time after the publi- 
cation of the Fables, Ho was, if not a very old man, close 
upon hia aevcntiotli year. Ho had worked hard, and had 
probably lived no more carefully than most of the men of 
bin time, (lout, p^ravel, and other disorders tormented him 
sorely. Tlic Fables were published in November, 1699, 
atul (luring the winter ho was more or less ill. As has 
been mentioned, many letters of his exist in reference to 
this time, more in proportion than for any other period of 
his life. Ik^sidea those to Mrs. Steward, there are some 
addressed to Mrs. Thomas, a young and pretty literary 
lady, who afterwards fell among the Philistines, and who 
made use of her brief ititiraacy with the Dryden family to 
romance freely about it, when in her later days she was 
indigent, in prison, and, what was worse, in the employ of 
Curll. One <»f these letters contains the frankest and mostvi 
graceful of Dryden’s many apologies for the looseness 
of his writings, accompanied by a caution to ‘‘Corinna” 
against following tlio example of the illustrious Aphra 
B(dm, a caution which was a good deal needed, though un- 
fortunately fruitless. In tho early spring of 1700, or, ac- 
cording to the calendar of tho day, in tho last months of 
1609, some of Dryden’s admirers got up a benefit per- 
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fommnco for Ifnn at the i)iike'*H Theatre. Fleteherkn /*//» 
frim wan Heleetinl fer ilit* tunuHiei^ revi^Hl hj Vaohrugl^ 
and with the luhlilitoi cjf a lyrical acme !>y Ih'vden him* 
self, lie also wrote f<»r tie* t»ceu4un a secular iuaH<|uo to 
celebrate the o|H’niii|j!; of a new century: tlu’ ceutroverHy 
on the point whether 17(H) l»ehin‘ 4 :eil to tite seventeenth 
century or tlui eighteenth md. haviitjjj, it Hceiimi nrinen. 
The perhuananee took pliiee, bill ilic ihift* t»f it in uncer* 
tain, and it has been thought thiit it \vie« nut till after 
Dryden's death. I'lds happened in tfte f*4!ttwin|^ wise: 
During the inontha of .Martdi and April Ihyden was very 
ill with giuit. ihm too beefiiae inuidt inllatinsi, and tuH be- 
ln|j^ properly fttUmded hn it mortified, lluliirt, iln^ suri^ecm, 
was then cidled in, find advi?4ed iimputiilioin toil Ilryden 
refused on the seore of Ids ii^e, ami the iiiiiltlity t»f pna- 
longini^ II maimed exiHtence, The miutiriejiiioii spreading 
fartlier, it wiw n ease for imiiHitJitiMn of the entire leg, 
with probably dubioun remilK or else for eertniii death. 
On the liOth td April the finnonneod tliiit **Jfohn 

Dryden, Kmp, tin* fiitiicnis poet* lies a-dyiiig,** iind iit Ihrtai 
o’clock the next nu»ridng he <lied very ijuieily and {lemm* 
fully. 

Urn funeral wan suflleienily splendid, Hiilifitx In sahl 
to Imve lit first olTeretl to disetiiirge the wlitile eii,fit him- 
sc^lf, hut other frieiidH were iiti^iiiu« to dinre it, iinioiig 
whom Dorset and lami Jeffrey*, the Cliiiiirrlltir*» son, are 
Rpecmlly mentiomHl, The body wa* lunbaliiieil, luid lay 
in state at tln^ Oidlege of liiy^ieians for wmie ihiys. On 
the 1.1th of May the nvimil fiiiirTiil touk plnee iil West- 
mhmier Abbey, with ii great |irr»eesd*m, ptwedril iit the 
Chdlege by ti faliii ttriiliofi from Oiirlh, the IVe^iderit, and 
by the singing of AVryi to inii^ir, Veara 

afterwiirds *H-larinna” furgetl for Cnrll a wild ii:couitt of 
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the matter, of which it is sufficient to say that it lacks the 
slightest corroboration, and is intrinsically improbable, if 
not impossible. It may be found in most of the biogra- 
phies, and Malone has devoted his usual patient industry 
to its demolition. Some time passed before any monu- 
ment was erected to Dryden in Poet’s Corner, where he 
had been buried by Chaucer and Cowley. Pepys tells us 
that Dorset and Montague were going to do it. But they 
did not. Some time later Congreve complimented the 
Duke of Newcastle on having given order for a monu- 
ment, a compliment which his Grace obtained at a re- 
markably cheap rate, for the order, if given, was never 
e.xeciited. Finally, twenty years after his death, the Duke 
of Buckinghamshire, better known under his former title 
of Lord Mulgravc, came to the rescue, it is said, owing to 
a rellection of Pope’s on Dryden’s “rude and nameless 
stone.” The monument was not magnificent, but at any 
rate it saves the poet from such dishonour as there may 
bo in a nameless grave. The hymn sung at his funeral 
probably puts that matter most sensibly. 

Dryden’s wife lived until 1714, and died a very old 
woman and insane. Her children, like her husband, had 
died before her. Charles, the eldest, was drowned in the 
Thames near Datchet, in 1704; John, the second, hardly 
outlived liis father a year, and died at Kome in 1701 ; the 
third, Erasmus Henry, succeeded, in 1710, to the family 
honours, but died in the same year. The house of Canons 
Ashby is still held by descendants of the family, but in 
the female line ; though the name has been unbroken, and 
the title has been continued. 

Something has already been said about the character of 
Lady Kli^cabeth Dryden. It has to be added here that the 
stories about hiu temper and relations with her husband 
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Hud liiH l»ear m liltlr nn those* alKniit 

her miikleiiily tnnHiut’t. Mo^i. of ihom nro liH-n* lifarNHys, 
and mnun not ovon tliut. I>rvih‘iuit is inin4 have* 
livtul unhappily with his wifi\ for In* is always siii‘(‘rirt|^ at 
nuitritnuny. It is suiru’iont sav tliat luurh tho aanm 
mi^ht Im wiiid of evrry writer (at loant ft»r llio be- 

tween the IleHtonitioii and tlie iwrv^suiu of Amu*. Kven 
the famoua line in Aimilifm and Ar/iSfujihr!^ whirli has 
ciULHed «ueh seandiil, is a eoiiinu»npln»'f uh i»1i| at lejist an 
Jean de Meung and tin* /ifouuiu «/*• /u /Aw. Wlu'u Ma- 
lone, <ni thiuuithurity id a Lady Ihwden w lu» livud a hun» 
dreel yearn later, but wiilutut a tilth* of ihH'iiiiuiitary evi- 
dence, tells UH that liiitly I'lli/iibrlli was ii idirrw, we really 
numt iwk wliat is the valiie of hitch tenfiiiiouy f Tliere in 
one eireiunstanlial legend wliicfi ban hern iiiiii-h rt^lied oin 
Dryden, it in wnd, wan nt work one day in his study, when 
luH wife eiuni* in, and could not ntake him listen to honie» 
thing hlie hiid to say. Htcfiiipon said nhe. in a pet,“| 
wish I W(*re a Imokmuid thm |»erhaps i^oii wtuihl pay nie 
Home iiitentiofid’* ‘^Tlien, my replied iIuh gnu’elem 

hard, pray be an ahnaime, Ilia! I may elmnge you at the 
end (d the yenrd' Tin* joke eanimi lie said to b«* Inilliant; 
hut, taking it m n true story, tiu* notion of fountling a 
eharge of cr»iijugid tndni|ipiiii‘ss iliereoii is siiHieienily ab- 
Hiinl MrH/riiouifis'H roiiiiineings worifiy of no credit, 
and even if they were w’orlhy of niiy,dt» not bear itiueli 
upon ilte (piestion. All lliiil can be said i.», iliiit tln^ few 
allnHionH to !#aiiy Kli/abeth in the p»»et\ letier« are iniule 
in til! prtiprieiy, tind tell no tub* of iliHiiniou, <if Ids rbii* 
dren ii is iilbtwed that lie wits dersHt^ely fond, aiid Ids per’ 
Hotml iindability is Ie4illi?fi lo willi tme rsite-ieiil by all hiK 
friends who have left tef4.iiilf»fde»i on itie tinbjrrt. C*o||- 
greve and “(Jriinvilhi the Lolite ** both iitenliuii bh itiodiml 
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and unassuming domcanour, and the obligingness of Ms 
disposition. Pope, it is true, has brought against him the 
terrible accusation that he was “not a genteel man,” be- 
ing “ intimate with none but poetical men.” The fact on 
which the charge seems to be based is more than dubious, 
and Pope was evidently transferring his own conception of 
drub Street to the times when to be a poetical man cer- 
tainly was no argument against gentility. Rochester, Mul- 
gravc, Dorset, Sedlcy, Ethcrege, Roscommon, make a very 
odd assortment of ungcntccl poetical friends. 

It is astonishing, when one comes to examine the mat- 
ter, how vague and shadowy our personal knowledge of 
Dryden is. A handful of anecdotes, many of them un- 
dated and uriauthcnticatcd except at third and fourth hand, 
furnish us with almost all that wc do know. That he was 
fond of fishing, and prided liimself upon being a better 
lisherman than Durfoy ; that ho took a good deal of snufE; 
and tliat he did not drink much until Addison, in the last 
years of his life, induced him to do so, almost exhausts 
the lists of such traits which arc recorded by others. His 
“ down look,” his plumpness, his fresh colour arc points 
in which tradition is pretty well supported by the portraits 
which exist, and by such evidence as can be extracted 
from the libels against him. Tho famous picture of him 
at Will’s, which every one repeats, and v. hich Scott has 
made classical in the Pirate^ is very likely true enough to 
fact, and there is no harm in thinking of Dryden in the 
groat coffec-hoiiso, with his chair in tho balcony in sum- 
mer, by the fire in winter, passing criticisms and paying 
good-natured compliments on matters literary. He had, 
he tells Mrs. Steward, a very vulgar stomach — thus par- 
tially justifying Pope’s accusations— and liked a chine of 
bacon better than marrow puddings. Ho dignffied Sam- 
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uel Pepys witli tho title of Pmirtm Mh\ fuid whs invited 
by Samuel to eat a eoki ehirken aiit! ii khIiuI witli him in 
return. According to one of tlie aimloiiH guj4Hij»ing aturion^ 
which are almont fill wo ptwMCSH, In^ once Htayetl with Mul- 
gravc at the gr(‘at Yorknliiri' ilomnin whiuici^ the title wan 
derived, and was cdicated by Mulgrave at howls— story 
not HO unlieruwahle m Mr. I tell seciiiH to think, for every- 
ho<ly ehented at play in tlnwi* days; and Mulgrave'‘s tiin- 
inclination to pay his tradesmim, or in any othiT way to 
get rid of money, was m»toih>UH. But even the gossip 
which has come dtovn to ns is ahm^st entirely literary. 
Thus we are told that when lie allowed eerfaiti merits to 
** starch Johnny C!rt»wiie”— ejillod heeiiiise of tlio u«ah 
terable atiffncHS and. propriety of Ids eullar iiiitl ernvnt— he 
used to add lliat his fallier and (Yi^wnrhi mother had 
been great friends.'’ It is only ffdr to the repuliition tif 
Krasmus Dryden and of Mrs. CVtiwne to adtl that this must 
have been pure ndseldef, infismnrlt hh it is always said that 
the author of Sir (^ouriii/ A'lVe wii« horn in Nova Heoila. 
Ilis w'elhfeigned tlenuneiiilitin tif Hiidtli amt Johnstui, Ids 
tormentors, or rather the tormenltjrs of his Kiihdon Bayes, 
as “the (mohmt and most ifiHignitleaiit frlliiWH*’ h«' had 
over seen on the stage, may he also reeiilleiL Agidii* there 
is a legemi that Bolinghroke, when n young niiin, rnnie in 
om morning to mm him, iiml foiiinl thiit In^ hipl !ira*n sit- 
ing up fill rdglit writing llit^ mle mi St. Day, An- 

other time Bolinghroke ciiIIihI on him, iiml wns asked to 
outstay Jat?oh Tormon, so iw to prevent some iipj»rehende«i 
ineivility from tlie trueulrnt ifroti. The story of his vex- 
ation at tho lilaniy taken with him l*y Pritir iind Monta* 
gut^ has been ntready meiiliriiied iiii^re itiiifi oiiee, l»tii mny 
he regardiffi with very emisiilerfilile stispielufi. Most fa- 
mous pcirhiipi of lilt such legends is lliiit whieli tells of th*i 
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unlucky speeck, “Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,’’ 
than wlncli never was there anything more true or more 
unfortunate. Yet the enmity which, though it has been 
exaggerated, the greatest English man of letters in the 
next generation felt towards his kinsman ought not to be 
wholly regretted, because it has produced one of the most 
touching instances of literal devotion which even a com- 
mentator ever paid to his idol. Swift, it must be remem- 
bered, has injuriously stigmatized Dryden’s prefaces as 
being 

Merely writ at first for filling, 

To raise the volume’s price a shilling.” 

Hereupon Malone has set to, and has gravely demonstrated 
that, as the price at which plays were then issued was fixed 
and constant, the insertion of a long preface instead of a 
short one, or indeed of any preface at all, could not have 
raised tlie volume’s price a penny. Next to Shadwell’s 
criticism on Macflechnoe^ I think this may he allowed to be 
the happiest example recorded in connexion with the life 
of Dryden of the spirit of literalism. 

Such idle stuff as these legends mostly are is indeed 
hardly worth discussion, hardly even worth mentioning. 
The (juiet scenery of the Nene Valley, in which Dryden 
passed all the beginning and not a little of the close of his 
life ; the park at Charlton ; the river (an imaginary asso- 
ciation perhaps, but too striking a one to be lost) on which 
Critos and Eiigcnius and Neandcr rowed down past the 
“ great roar of waters ” at London Bridge, and heard the 
Dutch guua as they talked of dramatic poesy ; the house 
in Gerrard Street; the balcony and coffco-roora at Will’s; 
the park where the king walked witli the poet ; and, last 
of all, the Abbey : these arc the only scenes in which Dry- 
don can bo pictured even by the most imaginative lover 
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of tho concreta pictiircmque. Vary few tif hin lifo 
of nearly Hoventy ycuirn fur m fri^u tlw inanH hy 

virtue of any tlufinito aiul datiiiltHl inridant, tie* ac’a«iuut uf 
which wc have on truHtwi»rihy authority. It In a auin- 
monplacio to nay that an author*H life h i?i Idn workn. 
But in Drydan'H chho it m a hinijilr fia-t, niit! th«‘r<*furt^ a 
biography of hinu lot it bo ropoalod at the oluw* un it wan 
aftmsrtod at the lioginiiiiig, uiuhI rtuinihi uf litilo but a din- 
cunaitm and running oomiuont un ihtmo wt»rk.f4, fuot uti tlio 
characteriHticHjliiorary and porj^iuuil, ^liioh aro diHcuvurablo 
in them. 

It only now remainn tu «ih» up rliiinirforiHtioH, 

which it imwt never be forgutlen are uf rviui iiiurr vniue 
betmtwe of the reprimonlHtive rhariiotor uf iN-ydiUi thmi 
bociuise of hk individual t'liiiiionee. Many m ato the 
great men of h^tb^ra wlm have illu4niti'd Kii^di^h bterir' 
tuni from tlie beginning to I he proNUit day, ii loiiy Hiifeiy 
lx; aaicl tliat no one ao nqirrHi-nieii hi^ time and wi in* 
fiucncwl it m the man of lelt4*r«i wlitim liiive l^eeii tlis- 
cunning. There iirt^ greater iiiiiiiefi in utir im 

doubt; there are othoris m great ur nearly ^u-, Hut at no 
time that I can think of wiw there any ICngii^tuiyin wh*», 
for a conaideriilile pericub Wtt#i m* far in adviiiiee uf hin 
oonteraporarkm in nlmojit every Itnimdi uf literary wurk 
m Dryden wm during tliii Iwt iweiily yeitrn uf ilie w^ven* 
ttamih century. To turn a wlirie eunplet uf tdi* iiwn, by 
tho liltenition of a aingle wonb from an insult U* a eum- 
plimenb we may my that ht\ at any rate during lii^ linii 
ckcadia, 

** In pnm and viifie wm wliluiiii fii,s|iiii-ii 

Williln the n^altiw nf alwilnisi “ 

But liii reprwcntalive clianiritu' in ndiUioii In the men of 
hb timo wai atmoit mom niiiiiifkiible itiaii his iiiudleetnrf 
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and artistic superiority to them. Other great men of let- 
ters, witl) perhaps the single exception of Voltaire, have 
usually, when they represented their time at all, represent- 
ed but a small part of it. With Dryden this was not the 
case. Not only did the immense majority of men of let 
tors in his later days directly imitate him, but both then 
and earlier most literary Englishmen, even when they did 
not imitate him, worked on the same lines and pursued 
the same objects. The eighteen volumes of his works 
contain a faithful representation of the whole literary 
movement in England for the best part of half a century, 
and what is more, they contain the germs and indicate the 
direction of almost the whole literary movement for nearly 
a century more. 

Jhit Dryden was not only in his literary work a typical 
Englishman of his time, and a favourably typical one ; 
lu^ was almost as representative in point of character. 
Th(‘. was not the most showy or attractive in the 
moral history of the nation, though perhaps it looks to 
ns not a little worse than it was. But it must be admit- 
t(Hl to have been a time of shameless coarseness in lan- 
guage and manners ; of virulent and bloodthirsty party- 
spirit; of almost imparallelcd self-seeking and political 
dishonesty; and of a flattering servility to which, in the 
game way, hardly any parallel can bo found. Its chief 
redeeming features wore, that it was not a cowardly age, 
and, for the most part, not a liypocritical one. Men seem 
frequently to have had few convictions, and sometimes to 
have changed thorn with a somewhat startling rapidity; 
but when they had them, they had also the courage of 
them. They hit out with a vigour and a will which to 
this day is refreshing to read of ; and when, as sometimes 
happened, they lost the battle, they took their punishment, 
N 9 
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[aur, 

as with perhaps mmw arrc>|.(aricn‘ \vt* wont to gay, like 
EiigliHhineru Dryilen hinl tlir ainl thi^ 

CMunently; but the defec’ts wcTf% afti^r nil, in a inlitl and 
by no nieauH virulent fornu flin idiaraiii r hnn Imd i%x* 
ceediugly Imrd lueaHurt^ niure. nuring the lad ten yearn 
of his lifoj and f<jr the tini.Hl part of the half «a*iitury mns 
eeeding bin deatli, bin {ndiltea! prineipleH were out of 
favour, lUiil thin naturally prejinlit'ial many persons agaittiii 
bin ccuidiict even at the time when bin lllrmry emintuiee 
wjis leant cpieHtionetl. In JobuHon an<l in Seoff, Itryden 
found a brace <»f the tioughlieHt rbauipbuev an heartily 
preponHemed in his favour m they were adiiiirjihlv armed 
to fight hk lad lien, lint of btt«* year** lie lizei iigiiiii fnlhui 
among the Fliilidines. li wuh oliviondy Lord Nlaeim!iiy''a 
game to btaeken the grentehi. literary eliiiiii|tioii t,f tht^ 
ciuis«'^ ha !uid wd hinmelf ti> affiiek ; and I neeif not aav 
with what zmt and energy Maentihiv mm |,i wield 

the lardinif^li. Horne yt^trf^ Infer Itruim Imd the gotitl 
fort.une to meet with iin it*liiiiriiltle editor nf hr* poiuris, 
I venture to think the lute Mr. <1irLt1e*fi fdolie edition 
of our poet one of the very !*e?fi thing** id the kind that 
Ima ever Imm pnMiueinb From the pur«dy lileniry point 
of view there if* »ei*r«’ely n LstiH to la* found willi if. Btii 
ilia c'dilor unfortnniilrly »eeiii« !f» have ^tivurii lilh’ginnee 
to Hliiifleslniry befe»re tie tiwere fillegiiine«^ to Itrydein 
He reaoneiled t!ii*w’ jarring fi»iillie« by wieulfieitig Itiif elmr* 
aater of tint bitter, while iidiiiilling hi^ ifdellr-eiua! greaP 
ncm An nrliele to whieh I Imve mori* fhun onee referred 
in the Qtmrkrii/ Hrvirip puP* ihe fnHn onre nuir^ In ii 
elear find fiiir light. Hitt Mr. fireenV twier juililidied hia- 
tory biw follriWrd in the »i|d »lire<’|i«in, afid lili» indeed ofti* 
Maefinhiyed Miieimhiy in riH''kIf*H5i nbu^'. I ihat I 

have put thci faidi at leitAi mi tlint any reader who lakei 
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the trouble may judge for himself of the private conduct 
of Drydcn. His behaviour as a public man has also been 
dealt with pretty fully ; and 1 think we may safely con- 
clude that in neither case can the verdict be a really unfa- 
vourable one. Drydcn, no doubt, was not austerely virtu- 
ous. lie was not one of the men wlio lay down a compre- » 
liensive scheme of moral, political, and intellectual conduct, 
and follow out that scheme, come wind, come weather. It 
is probable that he was quite aware of the existence and 
alive to the merits of cakes and ale. He was not an 
e(‘.onomical man, and he had no scruple in filling up gaps 
in his income with pensions and presents. But all these 
things were the way of his world, and he was not exces- 
sive in following it. On the other hand, all trinstwortby 
testimony concurs in praising his amiable and kindly dis- 
position, his freedom from literary arrogance, and his will- 
itigness to encourage and assist youthful aspirants in liter- 
ature. Menulessly hard as he hit his antagonists, it must 
be remembered that he was I'arcly the first to strike. On 
the wliole, putting aside his licence of language, which is 
absolubdy inexcusable, but for which it must be remem- 
bered he not oidy made an ample apology, but such amends 
as were possible by earnestly dissuading others from fol- 
lowing his example, wo shall be safe in saying that, though 
lu^ was assuredly no saint, there were not so very many 
b(d,ter men then living than John Dry den. 

A slmrter summary will suflicc for the literary aspect of 
the matter; for Dry den’s peculiarities in this respect have 
already been treated fully enough. In one of his own last • 
betters ho states that his life-object had been to improve 
the language, and cspt'cially the poetry. Ho had accom- 
plished it. With our different estimate of the value of 
old English literature, wc cannot, indeed, adopt Johnson’s 
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faininiH mi'taphor, and nay iluii “ hr ftmntl Kni^finli of I,>rielc 
ami k‘it it of inarldo/' Tlut uf //iim/#'? und 

Macbeth U> “ brick/* witli Aw. SiintsdnH and tli«’ Sptiui.sk 
i^Vnir ft)r “mar!di‘/* woulii i*c ulwurd. Unt in Irullt tin* 
ternm of the* conipariMm art* inappr^priati*. hlm^didi aa 
I)ry<l(‘n bniml It — arnl it niUHt bi» ronninhi'i'ni that ho 
found it not thi^ Kiiglinh <»f Slmk^prart* and Hactm, mti 
ovnn tlio Kui^linh of hucIi Miru^aln an Miltuii and Tiiylor, 
but thn Knglwli of porataw likt* i*owlry, U.ivriianl, and ihoir 
likn«— “Wiw m>t wholly inar!»lc or \vht»!ly bri* k. No nurh 
nu'taplior nan ronvonicidiy dcHorih** it, U ua» ratlu-r an 
in.Mtnunt'Ui t»r inachino whii’li hiid in lins**^ pir4 turnod <nit 
Kphmdltl work, hut wttrk ronipunilivrlv in kind, 

and liahlu It* ooufttiini flawit and iinpi*rfi'iii*»nH of insure or 
Itma magnitude. In the InindFi of iIh^ turn win* had lately 
/worktul it, the |(ood work had been far jn »|i};Uilily and 
inft’Ht^r Itt e|Uidity ; the faiill>^ and tlawn had |»«aui | 4 rf*at 
find ntnnmiii^. l>ryden w» jiiicrrd the indniiiit’iil and its 
workini^ tliiit, at it« if. prodiii'ctl a ^pliinlid roHidt 

than hef<u*ii, and lr?«4 Miiiinl fur i^ome of ifir hii^li- 

eat fippliaitiorw, !mt at tlie ».iiine Inin^ hia’iinn* availabh^ for 
a far grmter variety «d ordinary pnrpoHm^ wii;t far i^nrer 
in iia working, without eulrnorditiary |.n’iuu^ ««ii the part of 
tho wtwker, liutl wiw idint»»t ii^nainHt tin" uromi^r trie 

perfeetioiw. The forty yeiiri%.' work wliirli m at. onee the 
reeorel and the example of tlii« neeiimph^dtiiieiit m itself 
full id faults iimi hlemi«heM, hnl they are always emiiiniUed 
in the efftifi Up improv«\ I^ryderi i^ always .^4riviii|<j, anil 
eoriwdouiily »irmu^, to find heller literary forms, n belter 
voeabuliiry, better metres, ludler eoiif^truetiiJiei, belief stvh*. 
He may in no one l»riiin*li hnve ntlidfird tlie eitlire arnl 
llftwhffw peffeeti'on whhdi «li.filiii|^iii«thef4 |**i|ie iii fur aa he 
but the range of I try den i» to the ritnge of Ihipe m 
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that of a forest to a shrubbery, and in this case priority 
is everything, and the priority is on the side of Dryden. 
lie is not our greatest poet ; far from it. But there is 
one point in ■which the superlative may safely be applied 
to him. Considering what he started with, what he ac- 
cornplislicd, and what advantages he left to his successors, 
ho inuBt be pronounced, without exception, the greatest 
craftsman in English letters, and as such he ought to be 
rtigarded with peculiar veneration by all who, in however 
humble a capacity, arc connected with the craft. 

This general estimate, as well as much of the detailed 
criticism on which it is based, and which will be found in 
tlio preceding chapters, will no doubt seem exaggerated to 
not a few persons, to the judgment of some at least of 
whom I should be sorry that it should seem so. The truth 
is, that while the criticism of poetry is in such a disorderly 
state as it is at present in regard to general principles, it 
cantiot expected that tlierc should be any agreement 
between individual practitioners of it on individual points. 
Bo long as any one holds a definition of poetry which re- 
gards it wholly or chiefly from the point of view of its 
Bubject- matter, wide differences are unavoidable. But if 
wo hold what I venture to think the only Catholic faith 
with regard to it, that it consists not in a selection of sub- 
jects, l)ut in a method of treatment, then it seems to me 
that all difiiculty vanishes. We get out of the hopeless 
and steriUi controversies as to whether Shelley was a great- 
er {)()ot than Dryden, or Dry den a greater poet than Shel- 
ley. For my part, I yield to no man living in rational ad- 
miration for (iither, but I decline altogether to assign marks 
to each in a competitive examination. There are, as it 
ftcicms to me, many mansions in poetry, and the great poets 
live apart in them. What constitutes a great poet is sm 
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(CHAI*. 

prciniicy iti liis own lino O'f ptH'litMil oxpiVHsiiitL Huuh 
MipiviUHoy juuftt of iMuirse hv hImovo in w«»rk «»t Hiiflioimt 
bulk luul variety, on tlu^ prineiplo tliat «U }0 ^wallow tluen 
not iniiku a Hiuuinor. Wo raiint»t t-all l^ovolaeo a i^roat 
poet, or Ikniubo Ikrin'H; wo oaiuioi i^ivo tho 

name to (lolHiw or iti («ray. lutini l»o i4HtiHllo4 that 

the poot hm \m faculty of ox|n’VHHiuu woU at ootmiimui, 
not moroly that it Houu^tiiiioH vinii.H him in a ojo%ua! man* 
nor; lUul wo nmni know tlint ho can apply it in n Huirn'iont 
numbor t^f iliffortmt vviivh, Hut wtioti wo hott that ho oan 
uiulor thorn) coinlitioim o\lii!»il pnilv taui'tantly tho pool* 
ical ii{[ffreutm^ tho ptnvcT t»f tho ooiiiniiui unoum* 

mon by tlio urn) of iirtioulino in inolrioal nrratigo- 

mcmt HO iiH itj oxoito iiulotlnifo of boiiiily, then 

he nuiHi ho iwknowUnliiiHi ii iiiiit4.or, 

Whon wo want ti» wv wliollior n man in n ^roiit pool tir 
not, lot m take him in hk oointimiiplaooH, aiul Ht*o wliat h<' 
dcKJH wit!) thorn. Hero nro fuiir iinoH wliioli aro imninn 
the last tliat I>rytlon they ooiurr in tho inblroH.H to 

the DuohoHH Ormomi, who it munt ho rrmomhoroil, 
by birtli Lady Mari^arot Soim»rM*l : 

“O thnighlor *tf tho ohiH’ks aihto 

Tho litlos <4 lh»’ rrtl inul »hin% 

Whii lumvon’s alniiiato briitiiy wi.^11 
The hltinh <»f rnoriiliin iiiitl the milky way 

The ideiw eontainiHl in those liimm are n« ohL hi’yotul all 
dtmht-, fw the praetieo of lovo-miikiuit holwoeti pornonfi of 
the (*fuiei»inn type of physitM^ntuiiy, anil lln^ imai^o^* in 

which tlnwi! ifleiw are ox|iro«ot| are in liniii»t*|vr^ m well 
worn an the 4om*a of the Lyriiitiids. ttnl I inaiiitiiiii ihiit 
any pootieal erilie worth lii»4 will eonld, willniiit kiiowiliii 
who wrote them, but tuerely from the i4rriiiig*niieni of the 
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words, the rhythm and cadence of the line, and the manner 
in which the images arc presented, write “ This is a poet, 
and probably a great poet,” across them, and that he would 
be right in doing so. When such a critic, in reading the 
works of the author of these lines, finds that the same touch 
is, if not invariably, almost always present; that in the 
handling of the most unpromising themes, the mots rayon- 
na:nts^ the mots de lumiere are never lacking ; that the sug- 
gested images of beauty never fail for long together ; then 
he is justified in striking out the “ probably,” and writing 
“ This is a great poet.” If he tries to go farther, and to 
range his great poets in order of merit, he will almost cer- 
tainly fail, lie cannot count up the beauties in one, and 
then the beauties in the other, and strike the balance ac- 
cordingly. Ho can only say, “ There is the faculty of pro- 
ducing those beauties; it is exercised under such condi- 
tions, and with such results, that there is no doubt of its 
being a native and resident faculty, not a mere casual in- 
spiration of the moment ; and this being so, I pronounce 
the man a poet, and a great one.” This can be said of 
Dry den, as it can be said of Shelley, or Spenser, or Keats, 
to name only the great English poets who are most dis- 
similar to him in subject and in style. All beyond this 
is treacherouH {^peculation. The critic quits the assistance 
of a plain and catholic theory of poetry, and developes 
all sorts of private judgments, and not improbably private 
crotchets. The ideas which this poet works on are more 
congenial to his ideas than the idea.s which that poet works 
ox \ ; the dialect of one is softer to his ear than the dialect 
of another ; very frequently some characteristic which has 
not the remotest connexion with his poetical merits or 
demerits makes the scale turn. Of only one poet can it 
bo safely said that ho is greater than the other great poets. 
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for the nmsoii that m Dryilni'H own wt^riln ho h larger 
aiul jnon* roiupn’hoiihivo than any ilnnii. Ihit with tlui 
exception t»f Slrnkspoarts tlto i^rratonf. poftn in dilTrroni 
ntyleH are, in the eyen tif a Htmin! ptniiral erit i»nHn^ very 
much on an eipinlity. Ihytieu'H peeiiliar in whieh iit> 
poet of any lan.i^nai*;e han .nnrpa-HHrti him, in the faculty of 
treatinfj^ nay huhjeti which he ihn-M tieu! portic\ally* 1 1 in 
rtin^i^ in i‘m»niiouH, ami wherever it tn iletieient, it in pimni* 
l^le to WH* that external ^'iretiinHlaneeH hatl to ih> witli the 
apparent limitation. 1’hat the author of t!ie frernmnloiiH 
Hiitire of the political piecea hleathi he the aiillior i»f the 
ex(|ttiHite lyricH w’littereil nhotit. ih«' play?^; that the lipinnal 
pleader c»f /ifr/iyiV# /a#iV# f»honhi he I lie tale ii Her of 
tmm ttmi Amit\ are tliit)|4H whieh, the more earefiilly I 
atucly other poeta and llnar eotnpurativrly liiiiilial perfec- 
tion, a4i»ninh me the more. .My natur;*! man may like 
KiMn Ixlutn^i'ix tlie (idr m n (tm-iMn Vrn, of th*’ (hk 
im luthmdhmn of immurt n! it t*v (i W'uriti * O /#?/#*/ O 
Time / with an inleiiMT likinir than that whi^-li it feehi fur 
anythinic »f I^rydenV Ihil that ari^»’H from tie’ pure ai*' 
cident that I wi» iNsrn in the tir^l half of I lie nmrteeiith 
mmiiiry, and l>ryden in the Iir4 half of the wnrntreiiih. 
Tim whirliKiK of iiirm tw idtered and ifi nlieriiig IIiih re- 
ktion heiween poet amt rnidwr in every ipiirriitiom But 
what it imnm»i niter i« the fad lliiiit tie? poelienl virltie 
which is jmmiit in ttrydeii i^ the i\afiie pMeiiciil virtiie 
that k proftent in Lucretiun ami in cKtwdiylie'ij in Hliullwy 
and in Bpetiitir, in tieina and in llii||o. 


Tiia um. 




